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CuHapTeR XVI. 


MRS. C-ESAR DONKIN. 


4 S a freeborn Englishman, of full age, unconvicted of any offence, and 


41 with means amply sufficient to defray any costs or charges, you 
might be desirous, I assume, to obtain board and lodging in a genteel 
family where, at a moderate outlay, all the comforts, luxuries, and re- 
finements of life were offered. Turning over the supplement of a great 
daily journal, a well-worded advertisement informed you as to the place 
where that board and lodging with its concomitants might be obtained. 
Mrs. Cesar Donkin was a lady of much experience in advertising, and 
was generally fortunate enough to secure a left-hand top-corner. ‘'T'o see 
herself there on a fine Monday morning in the boarding and lodging 
season was, next to affixing a receipt to a bill for a month’s hospitality, 
her chief delight. To ladies and gentlemen seeking a truly English 
home her doors stood widely open. You were to apply, by letter only, 
post-paid, to Omicron, care of Mr. Tryfell, pastrycook, Bergen-op-Zoom 
Terrace, Ticonderago Square. The highest references were offered and 
required ; and as regards the first, a letter to Omicron very speedily 
brought about an interview with Mrs. Cesar Donkin, who referred you to 
the pastrycook, to several neighbouring tradesmen, to a beneficed clergy- 
man of tle Established Church residing in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, and to herself. To look at Mrs. Ciesar 
Donkin was generally found sufficient. You made up your mind and 
boarded, or didn’t board, after five minutes’ parley. As to your own 
references, a month’s payment in advance was held by Mrs. Cesar Donkin 
to be far more conclusive of a candidate’s respectability than any number 
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of testimonials from peers of the realm, members of Parliament, or dig- 
nitaries of the Church. But there was a proviso, there was a saving 
‘clause, —there was one little requirement which the hostess of 15 
Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace expected you to fulfil; and if you were unable 
to do so, a gentleman might just as well hope to occupy a front parlour 
furnished in Buckingham Palace, with partial board from the royal 
kitchen, and Phipps the Ineffable to officiate as a boy in buttons, as to 
become an inmate of Mrs. Cesar Donkin’s boarding-house. She received 
no gentleman under sixty years of age. Above that age, she gave 
ample scope and verge enough,—she would have welcomed Methusaleh 
with affable gladness,—but sixty was her minimum. Her rule was in- 
flexible. The laws of the Medes and Persians might have been summed 
up in her advertisement. She never departed from its terms. Read it. 


| ge AND RESIDENCE.—In the immediate vicinity of 

Kensington Gardens, the Marble Arch, Madame Tussaud's 
Exhibition, and within an easy distance of Kensal-Green Ceme- 
tery, and other fashionable places of amusement, all the comforts 
of home and the luxuries of refined life are offered, by a lady 
moving in the first circles, to ladies and gentlemen of means and 
position. The highest references given and required. Address, 
by letter only, post-paid, to ‘ Omicron,’ care of Mr. Tryfell, pastry- 
cook, Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, Ticonderago Square. N.B. No 
gentleman under sixty need apply. 

The sting of the announcement was in this caudal postscript. You 
might be as rich as Croesus, but unless you were sixty Mrs. Caesar Donkin 
would have nothing to say to you. Once, and once only, she had relaxed 
her rule, and had consented to receive a battered East Indian reputed to 
be enormously rich, and who would only own to fifty-nine. Mr. Jaghire 
stayed many months. He went away one morning to Malvern to drink 
the waters. He didn’t come back. After the lapse of about a year, he 
wrote to Mrs. Czsar Donkin, professedly from some unpronounceable 
place in Hindostan, whither he had proceeded, he said, in the hope of re- 
pairing his fortune, which had been grievously injured by disastrous 
speculations in indigo. He entreated her to take the greatest care of a 
very old and ragged shawl dressing-gown, and of a hubblebubble pipe much 
damaged, which, with a file of the Bengal Hurkaru, and a slack-baked 
looking cat called Ginger, were the only chattels he had left in Bergen- 
op-Zoom Terrace. The slack-baked cat he requested Mrs. Donkin to 
accept as a present. He talked of making her speedy remittances,—of 
sending her draughts at sight, jars of chutnee, kincobs, uncut gems, all 
the wealth of the Indies for aught that appeared,—but he regretted that 
at present, owing to “the infamous conduct of his agents,” he was unable 
to send any thing. Stay: he sent his compliments, and had the honour 
to inform Mrs. Cesar Donkin that he was forty-five next birthday. 

The dismal falling-off of this depraved Anglo-Indian—it was years 
before the mutiny, but he must have been Nana Sahib in disguise—was a 
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heavy blow to Mrs. Cwsar Donkin; but the perfidy of Jaghire taught her 
wisdom, and thenceforth she took care that none of the male sex but sexa- 
genarians entered her doors. When a gentleman called on Mrs. Donkin, 
she took stock of him narrowly. Five minutes’ inspection generally suf- 
ficed to enable her to come to a decision. She could see through paint 
and padding and bracing-up and buckling-in. No form of wiggery was 
unfamiliar to her. She asked for no certificate of baptism. She said to 
herself, ‘This gentleman is either over or under sixty,” and accepted or 
rejected him accordingly. After the Jaghire catastrophe she was never 
known to err. The loss she sustained was in some sense salutary to her ; 
and all her sexagenarian guests declared that, since that “ Indian fellow” 
went away, her monthly bills always contained items for which she had 
never thought of charging before. There was no disputing those bills ; 
they were, like her laws, unalterable. Ifan old gentleman grumbled, Mrs. 
Cesar Donkin curtsied, and requested him to provide himself with another 
domicile by that day month. In most cases, the old gentleman was 
senile enough to cry, and beg pardon, and was readmitted to the privi- 
lege of paying about three guineas a week for his board and lodging ; 
but he never grumbled again. 

Mrs. Cesar Donkin had an enemy, Mrs. Grabblecheese, of Great 
Aboukir Street, a rival lodging-house keeper. Mrs. Grabblecheese used 
to call the establishment in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace “the hospital,” 
“the paralytic asylum,” “the refuge for the destitute,” “Crutchstick 
Castle,” and the like opprobrious names. Mrs. Cesar Donkin laughed 
her bitter laugh, and asked how it was that Mrs. Grabblecheese could 
only get commercial clerks, half-pay lieutenants, and decayed old 
maids as boarders; why she didn’t pay the butcher, baker, candlestick- 
maker, and so forth ; and what she had done with the money of that poor 
deceived Miss Gumm, whom she had taken into partnership, and with 
whom she had, after some six months, quarrelled, even to the unseemly 
extent of public litigation. In the Paddington County Court the cross 
actions of Grabblecheese versus Gumm (disputed right of property in a 
Pembroke table and a volume of Blair’s Sermons), and Gumm versus 
Grabblecheese (money lent), are yet reckoned among the causes célébres 
of the district. The quondam partners were very nearly going up to the 
Common Pleas, each with her several plaint of assault and battery. That 
Gumm had torn off Grabblecheese’s false front, the milkman and the 
newspaper-boy could testify ; but, then, were not ’Liza the housemaid, and 
Stampell the postman, ready to swear that Grabblecheese had knocked 
out one of Gumm’s false teeth with her matronly and by no means 
feeble fist, in the very passage of the house in Great Aboukir Street. 
How Mrs. Cesar Donkin gloated over the feuds of her foewomen! “ J 
never go to law,” she said, with a toss of her head. The legal gentlemen 
who fomented the quarrels between Gumm and Grabblecheese earnestly 
wished that she would. “ Jpay my bills,” Mrs. Donkin proudly declared. 
It was certain that Mrs. Grabblecheese didn’t; and when Miss Gumm’s 
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money, which wasn’t much, was spent, the firm oscillated for a consider- 
able period between Great Aboukir Street and Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
Tnn Fields. It was, indeed, notoriously insolvent ; and Mrs. G.’s only defence 
was, that if she paid nobody, nobody, on the other hand, paid her. “ My 
husband doesn’t drink,” Mrs. Donkin used to say. Mr. Grabblecheese, it 
is useless to conceal, did dzink. He was a dissolute corn-chandler ; that 
is to say, he professed to have once dealt in cereals on commission, but he 
had come to a very draffy and husky stage, and imbibed continuously. 
He was not unfrequently laid up in lavender, or in tobacco and malt- 
liquor rather, in Whitecross Street; and his periodical appearances before 
the Commissioner made much mirth among the tipstaves and the attorneys’ 
clerks. ‘The low wretches,” Mrs. Cxsar Donkin used to say, with a 
supreme curl of her lip, when she alluded to the entire Grabblecheese 
interest and connection. 

The male Donkin, her husband, was a musician. He was profes- 
sional, and played every night during the season in the orchestra of the 
Surrey Theatre. In the summer months he went to the sea-side, or to 
some suburban music-hall; at all events, he was not visible from July to 
September. His instrument was the violin; he dressed in rusty black ; 
his demeanour was placid, and his nose was red. If he did not drink, his 
next neighbour must decidedly have been an ardent votary of Bacchus, 
and he, Donkin, have caught the convivial infection. He never mingled 
with the domestic concerns of Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace. He came home 
very late, and breakfasted in the kitchen, and departed quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, as he came. The Grabblecheeses declared that the area- 
steps were his ordinary channel of ingress and egress. He was the 
meekest and mildest of fiddlers, and had a smooth, shining, old, bald head, 
which the boys in the Surrey gallery at Easter time, and on Boxing- 
night, used to find an irresistible target whereat to aim nutshells and 
orange-peel. He bore all with equanimity. He would have endured 
even a ginger-beer bottle, and smiled under concussion of the brain. 
‘“‘ Where's the use,” he would say to his comrade who played the flageolet, 
when advised to resent scornful epithets of “ catgut,” and when insultingly 
desired to strike up,— where’s the use? I’m a disappointed man.” 
The old-gentlemen boarders who by chance met him about Bergen-op- 
Zoom Terrace merely saw in him a shabby elderly man with a blue-bag. 
There might be boots in the bag, or law-papers, any thing. Few suspected 
the fiddle; and only from the occasional presence of a lump of rosin on 
the mantelpiece of Mrs. Czesar Donkin’s sanctum, and a stray strand of 
horsehair floating about, could you have inferred any thing as to the voca- 
tion of her husband. 

The dinner-hour in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace was seven o'clock, and 
at about thirty minutes before that hour, and on a fine evening in the 
latter part of May, Mrs. Czesar Donkin sate in the sanctum before named 
busily occupied in arranging the dessert for the coming banquet. She 
always gave ler guests dessert. It helped them on with their wine. 
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She liked them to dine late. They lunched at their clubs or abroad,— 
not but what she had a midday refection of the genteelest description,— 
and a late dinner made them less hungry than thirsty. She liked the 
old boys to be thirsty, and to have plenty of wine, and of the very best, 
from their own wine-merchants. ‘Tithe and toll Mrs. Donkin might 
indeed have taken on the decanters of the ancient boarders, but she would 
have scorned to adulterate or to dilute their potations ; nay, when their 
own stores were temporarily exliausted, she was glad to supply them with 
wines and liqueurs of the very best vintages, for which she did not for- 
get to charge a handsome price. ‘“ No Cape sherry, no logwood port, no 
British brandy for me,” was Mrs. Cesar Donkin’s maxim. She sent for 
the finest wines with which Mr. Harrison Parker, of Pall Mall, could 
furnish her, and was quite contented with a profit not exceeding seventy- 
five per cent. 

“ My gentlemen like port,” she said; “it warms the cockles of their 
old hearts. Once get ’em over their wine, and they don’t want to go out, 
do they, Puffin ?” 

Words similar to these rose to Mrs. Cwsar Donkin’s lips on the very 
afternoon of which I am speaking. The young person addressed as 
Puffin meekly acquiesced, as it was her practice to acquiesce in every 
thing that every body said. Miss Puffin was an incarnate affirmative. It 
would be inappropriate to call her an animated one, for she was the 
stillest and quietest of womankind. ‘I'here had never been any animation 
about her; it wasn’t in her. 

Mrs. Donkin’s sanctum was a kind of polygonal excrescence which 
had been partly robbed from the kitchen-stairs, and partly from the back- 
parlour, and incommoded the entrance to both. There had, it is pre- 
sumable, once been a window to it, which had been bricked up and 
papered over in the days of the window-tax ; but a sunken tracery of its 
outline was still visible, throwing the impossible dragons and abnormal 
flower-baskets in the wall-paper violently out of perspective. To com- 
pensate its disappearance, a hole had been knocked in the ceiling, and a 
sky: ght fitted, through which slippery vantage-ground the ill-omened 
cat Ginger frequently looked down with baleful eyes on the confabula- 
tions of Mrs. Donkin and Miss Puffin. The mistress of the house had a 
strange leaning to this animal, sole relic of the faithless Jaghire; for 
the shawl dressing-gown, the hubblebubble, and the Bengal Hurkaru, 
had long since gone the way of all rubbish. Ginger was repulsive 
in aspect, profligate and felonious in disposition; yet still Mrs. Cesar 
leaned towards him, sometimes with affection, sometimes with a hearth- 
broom. He was a cynical cat, and from long acquaintance with every 
missile that could be propelled against his ribs and head, had grown 
callous. When he was not on the skylight, he sat habitually among the 
fragments of bottle-glass in the roughcast on the wall of the back yard. 
Now and then he caught a sparrow whose senses had become stupefied 
by the London smoke, and had so become weak upon the wing, and then, 
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having eaten him, Ginger rejoiced over the wing in a manner horrible to 
behold. 

The polygonal sanctum was full of cupboards with locks that would 
have defied Hobbs, to say nothing of the tampering of any evilly-disposed 
housemaid. It being May, and warm weather, the meagre little fire- 
place was garnished with a neatly-crumpled supplement of the Times, 
from which, however, the Bergen-op-Zoom advertisement had been 
carefully cut. Mrs. Donkin had an almost superstitious reverence for 
these aids to publicity, looking upon them as things that had cost money 
and brought money, and were not to be lightly cast away. She kept the 
scissored fragments in an old volume of Elegant Extracts, and designed 
to make an album of them some day. 

On the mantelshelf reposed the male Donkin’s lump of rosin, and a 
couple of pit-orders for the theatre, the which, judiciously distributed, were 
found to be very serviceable in inducing tradespeople of a gay turn of 
mind to send in articles of first-rate quality at reduced prices. ‘The rosin 
was flanked on either side by two little weasened black profile portraits 
in the sticking-plaster style of art, one representing Mr. Cesar Donkin 
in an enormous coat-collar and an aggressively protuberant shirt-frill, 
the other, Mrs. Cesar Donkin in leg-of-mutton sleeves and a hat like a 
cart-wheel placed horizontally. ‘The gum had long since become desic- 
cated, and portions of the heads and busts of the personages represented 
curled away from the fly-blown Bristol board. Little triangles of glass 
stuck in the corners of the warped frames. The bronzing with which 
the high lights had beea relieved had become discoloured, and dotted 
Mr. Donkin’s whiskers and Mrs. Donkin’s hat-ribbons with a tarnished 
fluff, giving them the appearance of rusted Ethiopians. A little inscrip- 
tion in pencil beneath each portrait told the spectator that they were 
executed on the Chain Pier, Brighton, in July 1829. Had there ever 
been a time, I wonder, when Mrs. Caesar Donkin cared less about Mam- 
mon than about matrimony? Perhaps. On the wall fronting the fireplace 
there hung another little portrait, a worn-out, mangy miniature, the 
carnations all faded, and one eye smeared out, on a bulging scrap of 
ivory. It was the picture of an unhealthy, inane-looking child in a 
frock and frills,—a mournful little object, who seemed to be weakly lisp- 
ing, “I always had the rickets, and died of water on the brain, if you 
please.” Such, it may be, was the end of young Cesar Donkin, if there 
ever had been a Cesar Donkin who was young, and wore a frock and 
frills, and had his miniature taken. 

The dessert on the table—it was one of the order called by upholsterers 
‘¢ occasional,” and a French furniture dealer would decidedly have put it 
down as a meuble d’oceasion—was not such a display as Mr. Duffield or 
Miss Mutrie would have longed to have painted. It was mainly of the 
dry and gritty description. There were some argillaceous-looking biscuits, 
several pippins, whose bruised countenances gave them the appearance of 
fighting pippins, and of having been in the Ring, and heavily grassed in 
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a contest with the Blustering Railer ; some apparently petrified plums; a 
few dropsical oranges, suggesting boiled or blown-out integuments and 
woolly interiors; a plateful of almonds and raisins, very dried-up and 
shrivelled ; and some squabby flattened figs. This, with a seed-cake, 
presenting a curious model of different geological strata, completed the 
dessert. There was seldom any need to renew it. The old gentlemen 
who dined at Mrs. Donkin’s table were in general toothless; and as for 
the ladies, they had more reasons for pleasing the landlady than the 
landlady had for pleasing them, and so Mrs. Donkin did not study them 
much. Now and then the old gentlemen were generous, and on birth- 
days and the l|:ke brought home choice pears and strawberries, nay 
grapes and pines even, from Covent Garden. Mrs. Donkin did not in the 
least object, and the improved dessert made a gala-day for herself, the 
ladies, and Puffin. 

A word may be spared for a glance at the two ladies I have men- 
tioned by name. With Mrs. Donkin’s age I have nothing to do; it 
would be ungallant to make inquiry into it ; but taking her appear- 
ance for all in all, it is much to be feared that if Mrs. Donkin had 
lived in the reign of Elizabeth or James I., she would have been 
summarily sent to the stake, or at least dragged through a series 
of horseponds as a witch. The very sight of her would have set Mr. 
Hopkins itching to tie her thumbs together, and her facial ensemble 
would have been irresistible to the Reverend Cotton Mather. We 
know how many perfectly innocent and virtuous, albeit hideous, old 
ladies were unjustly burnt alive in the days of witchcraft persecution ; 
and remembering this, the ill-favouredness of Mrs. Donkin’s appearance 
should not have militated against the presumption that she was in all 
respects a most estimable personage. Granting that she wore on her head 
a faded silken mutch, or hood, or calash, or something very much resem- 
bling the head-gear of the ladies who met on the blasted heath what 
time Macbeth was made Thane of Cawdor; granting that from beneath 
this headdress there hung elf locks of grizzled and dishevelled hair ; 
granting that Mrs. Cesar Donkin’s countenance was, in the way of 
wrinkles and crow’s-feet, a chart of defiance to Mr. Wyld and all 
other eminent geographers; granting that on her upper lip and dented 
chin some sparse and bristly hairs of undefinable hue asserted them- 
selves; granting that two discoloured fangs made an unpleasantly promi- 
nent appearance when she opened her withered lips; granting that what 
little of her neck was visible presented a remarkable series of gnarled 
corrugations ; granting that her shoulders were very high, her back 
very round, and her hands long, lean, and garnished with orange-tawny 
nails that approached the form of claws ;—granting all these peculiarities, 
it would be manifestly unjust to attach the stigma of sorcery to a lady 
who doubtless possessed every quality of head and heart necessary to 
endear her to her own sex and to the community at large. 

That implacable Mrs. Grabblecheese boldly insinuated and resolutely 
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maintained that Mrs. Cesar Donkin never washed. Well, supposing 
that she never did? We can be virtuous without soap, I presume. Some 
of the holiest hermits of antiquity were quite unacquainted with the use 
of the flesh-brush and the foot-bath. If Mrs. Cesar Donkin was averse 
from lavatory exertion, her boarders had never to complain ofa deficiency 
of towels or brown Windsor. Every thing in her house, herself always 
excepted, was as clean as a new pin. The furniture and metal work were 
as bright as the sun, and she was one of the spots on it. 

The captious complained of her attire; surely she had a right to wear 
what clothes she liked. Her garments were of silk, although they cer- 
tianly had seen their best, and perhaps their worst, days; for, short of 
absolute tatters, they had reached the superlative degree of shabbiness. 
From Mrs. Cesar Donkin’s girdle there hung a bunch of keys, which 
gave her a pleasant chatelaine look, compounded of a cellaress in a 
nunnery and a female warder in the House of Correction. She wore, 
too, an apron, conjectured, from its colour and texture, to have belonged to 
Mr. Cesar, Donkin in his early days of snuff-taking, and to have served 
him as a pocket-handkerchief. When to this you add very roomy list 
slippers, and a very remarkable brooch set in silver, and the stone of 
which was very like a petrified whelk, Mrs. Cesar Donkin stands, or 
rather sits, before you in that unadorned beauty which is said to be 
adorned the most. 

Respecting her companion, Miss Puffin, there is no need to enter into 
such minuteness of detail. Every body felt and said that Puffin was 
nobody. Mrs. Czesar Donkin told her so at least five hundred times a 
day, and the worthy body seemed perfectly contented to be regarded 
as a nullity. She was a very placable little woman, with hair that 
had seemingly been carefully boiled until all the colour had been ex- 
pressed from it, and with a complexion that had also undergone an 
analogous process of stewing down. If Puffin never smiled, it may be 
for the reason that her teeth were uneven, or that she had nothing to 
laugh at. Ifshe seldom looked you in the face, it was perhaps because 
her eyes were very weak, and the lids thereof given to inflammation. If 
her hands were so very thin and bluely transparent, incessant hard work 
may have been the cause; and if, to sum up her personality, her poor 
little barége frock was dismally frayed and faded, it may be accounted 
for by the fact that it was very nearly the only dress which Puffin had 
to wear. 

Being Nobody did not prevent people occasionally asking, in a lazy 
kind of way, how she came to be nobody and nothing. A few surmises 
respecting her were hazarded, but they involved no interest, and were 
seldom carried out to investigation. Some said she had been a partner 
of Mrs. Ceesar Donkin, and had been cozened out of her share in the 
business; others that she had been a boarder with a small annuity which 
had ceased, and being destitute, was now dependent on Mrs. Cesar Don- 
kin’s bounty, and did what household work she could to assist her, for her 
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keep. Then there was a party who said that she was a bankrupt day- 
school keeper hiding from her creditors. Another risked the conjecture that 
she was Mrs. Donkin’s sister, niece, daughter even; but the most gene- 
rally received opinion was, that Miss Puttin had been a domestic servant, 
elevated from the kitchen to the parlour, and admitted to the full confidence 
of the lady of the house, and intrusted with all her secrets, because “ she 
knew something about her,” and could do her an injury if she chose. 
Don’t for one moment imagine that one ten-thousandth part of the charity 
which exists in London is to be found in the dinner and asylum announce- 
ments that appear every day in the newspapers. Puffin was about thirty 
years of age, and was, it need not be said, “a maiden all forlorn,” at 
whom there is too much reason to fear that “the man all tattered and 
torn” of the nursery rhyme, albeit excited by the morn-crowing of an 
early village cock, and an offer from a “ priest all shaven and shorn” 
to perform the marriage service gratuitously, would have turned up his 
nose. 


Cuaprter XVII. 


THE SEXAGENARIANS, 


THE preparation of a dessert is no such very momentous matter, particu- 
larly when there are no strawberries to pick, and no grapes to prune with 
silver scissors or dress with vine-leaves. Mrs. Cesar Donkin, however, 
considered the daily occasion as one of great importance, and, with the 


assistance of Puffin, went through it with a considerable amount of state 
and ceremony. The half-hour before dinner was her time for descanting 
on the virtues and the failings of her boarders, for comparing the expe- 
rience of the past with the occurrences of the present, and for devising 
those crafty little additions to her monthly bills which redounded so 
greatly to the credit of her ingenuity, and were by no means unservice- 
able in swelling her monthly profits. 

“ But as for General Tibby, Puffin,” Mrs. Cesar remarked, twisting 
a raisin which was obviously past service from its stalk, “he must go.” 

Puffin, who was polishing a pippin, did not verbally respond to 
this observation; but she gave utterance to a plaintive bleat, which may 
have been either a negative or an affirmative, or nothing at all, as the 
case stood. 

“You mean that you think he ought to go,” pursued Mrs. Donkin, 
quite satisfied as it seemed with the reply. “I can stand him and his 
carryings-on no longer. The nasty, mean, old hunks! I wish he’d never 
come here, that I’m sure I do.” 

This time Miss Putin spake: ‘ He’s very old,” she timidly ventured 
to remark. 

“Old!” repeated the boarding-house keeper; “‘lie’s as old as the 
hills. He’s one of the screws out of Noah’s ark, and as rusty. What's 
the good of his being old and half silly, if he’s got nothing besides his 
half-pay and an annuity, which dies with him?” 
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Miss Puffin winced at the mention of an annuity. It recalled, per- 
haps, unpleasant reminiscences. 

“ His half-pay,” Mrs. Donkin continued, in a true philanthropic spirit, 
“he can’t help. Not that he ever fought for it, I should imagine. He 
never went further than Wormwood Scrubbs, you may be sure. But it’s 
his annuity that drives me wild with him. A man who would sink his 
savings in an annuity, and give up some comfortable thousands in a lump 
for a paltry six hundred a year, would poison his grandmother.” 

“Ah, that he would,” acquiesced Miss Puffin, who would have 
agreed with Mrs. Donkin if she had accused General Tibby of a design 
to blow up the Houses of Parliament or set the Thames on fire. 

“The man pays punctually enough,” Mrs. Donkin was just enough 
to admit. “But where’s the use of his money, if he’s got nothing to 
leave? He might make his will on the back of a postage-stamp, and his 
handsomest legacy would be the silver buckle to his stock, his old wig, 
or his shower-bath. Stop; he’s got a rouge-pot too, and a hare’s-foot. 
I’m sick and tired of him, Puffin. He gives himself all the airs of a 
bashaw of three tails. He grumbles at every thing. He tastes the 
milk at breakfast before it goes into his tea, and talks of adulteration. 
He smells his bread, and says he’s sure there are ground bones in it. He 
finds out my extras and scratches them out. He never offers any body a 
glass of wine, though he drinks shamefully ; and, worse than all, he takes 
my gentlemen out at night, and keeps them till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing at his nasty clubs, smoking and guzzling, I'll be bound. He’s half- 
ruined that poor Mr. Fogo, who was never any thing more. than a cotton- 
broker at Liverpool, but always wishes to pass himself off as a military 
man.” 

From the tenor of Mrs. Donkin’s remarks it may be reasonably 
inferred that General Tibby was by no means a favourite with that lady. 
Previous to the discovery of the annuity, indeed, he had held a high 
place in her estimation. Although convicted of the heinous offence of 
having sunk his capital, he might have continued on the footing of an 
ordinary boarder; but his most unpardonable crime was the seduction 
into dissipated ways of the ex-cotton-broker Fogo, who was very wealthy 
and had not invested his property in an annuity. 

“Give Tibby warning,” was the sententious advice proffered by Miss 
Puffin when her companion had come to the end of her complaints. 

“T must and will,” replied Mrs. Cesar, “though it’s a hard matter 
to lose something very like two hundred a year. But I can’t stand him, 
Puffin, and that’s the truth. He ought to be charged a pound a week 
for his cough, and another pound for the stupid nonsense he talks, and 
thirty shillings for the trouble he gives the servants for his baths, and 
his I don’t-know-whats, and then he ought to be hung for an old skin- 
flint.” 

“ He’s a wretch,” Miss Puffin agreed, pensively musing over the plate 
of figs. 
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“ Ah,” retorted Mrs. Donkin, with some asperity, “it’s all very well 
for you to call him a wretch; and yet I’ve heard you flattering the old 
nuisance up to his very eyes. You sha’n’t sit next to him any more, 
Puffin.” 

“T won't,” returned Miss P., with perfect equanimity. 

“Why don’t you try your sheep’s eyes upon Mr. Chatwynd,” Mrs. 
Donkin resumed, “or upon Mr. Maunder, or on Captain O’ Ballygrumble, 
or on Mr. Tiddydoll, or on that dear, good, kind, old creature the Go- 
vernor ?” 

It may have been intended as a compliment to speak of Miss Puffin’s 
orbs of vision having any resemblance to sheep’s eyes. It would have 
been nearer the mark to have likened them to those of a lamb sorely 
afflicted with ophthalmia. To the patient Puffin, however, all epithets 
were equally indifferent. She was the kind of woman whom you could 
have called a griffin or a hippopotamus without in the least disturbing 
her tranquillity. 

“Poor old Governor !” she said softly. 

“Poor old Governor! Rich old Governor, youmean. At all events, 
if he isn’t rich, his daughter must be rolling in money. I believe that if 
the old gentleman could eat gold, she’d let him have it. She’s always 
bringing him something. She’s always making him presents. She 
turns the servants’ heads with half-crowns and new caps. She’s promised 


~me a gold watch from Benson’s in Ludgate Hill on her papa’s next birth- 


day. Such a lady as she is too! such horses and carriages, such diamonds 
and pearls, and such a dear little duck of a Blenheim spaniel !” 

“T don’t like her,” Miss Puffin remarked quietly. 

“That’s because you're jealous of her, you mean-spirited thing. You 
hate her because she’s pretty, and has got plenty of money, and hasn’t 
got a face like a sick rabbit with pink eyes.” 

Miss Puffin just raised those same ill-spoken-of eyes to about a level 
with the scraggy neck of the old woman. 

“She’s very kind to her father,” she returned, “and does her best to 
make the Governor happy ; apart from that, I think—I don’t know why, 
but I’m sure of it—that Mrs. Armytage is a very wicked woman. Her 
very laugh makes one shudder.” 

This was an exceedingly long speech for the ordinarily taciturn 
Puffin, and she was quite confused with her loquacity; and plunging into . 
silence, proceeded to carry the plates, two and two, from the room. At 
this stage, it wanting but ten minutes to dinner-time, it was Mrs. Cesar 
Donkin’s invariable custom to remark that she must really go and make 
herself tidy. The memory of Puffin ran not to the contrary regarding 
this remark ; and Mrs. Donkin used duly to disappear to some mysterious 
chamber in the upper stories which served as her sleeping apartment. 
When she reappeared, her hands were invested with a pair of curiously 
brown and ragged mittens, in which the fissures of age struggled with 
the original interstices of the network; and those who were permitted to 
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approach Mrs. Donkin could not avoid an impression, palpable to the ol- 
factory sense, that the completion of her toilette had been in some way 
assisted by the consumption, either by herself or by her twin-sister, of 
some alcoholic preparation into which the cordial known as peppermint 
had entered. 

Miss Puffin took the dessert to the dining-room by easy stages, and 
had just landed the figs on the sideboard when a double knock of alarm- 
ing length and resonance echoed through the house. 

For the matter of that, all the boarders knocked loud; some whose 
hands were stiff or chalkstony plied the knocker somewhat tremulously 
and in uncertain cadence; but all the sexagenarians did their best to 
produce sonorous rat-tats. Their strength was in the main but labour 
and sorrow now; and there was some feeble pleasure to be derived even 
from the power of knocking a good loud series of reverberations. The 
ring which passed through the lion’s head on the door was good to them, 
and thundered on its little anvil bravely. Mrs. Caesar Donkin let them 
knock as vigorously as they could and chose to do. It was an indul- 
gence for which she forebore to charge in the monthly bills. 

The double knock, or rather the personage whose advent it announced, 
was duly ushered upstairs; and a few moments afterwards a succession 
of double knocks more or less resounding was heard, as the old gentle- 
men came home from their clubs, their trots in the Park, and the other 
amusements they devised for killing their old enemy Time. He it was 
that most of all they had to fear. Like a usurer who begins to have 
doubts of the solvency of a spendthrift deep in his books, he exacted 
heavier and heavier interest for every year of life he granted them; yet 
the poor old moths could not help wasting the brief span that remained 
to them, and puzzled their wits to get rid of the precious moments that 
Time in his tolerance permitted them still to enjoy. 

Let the venue be changed to the dining-room, an intensely respect- 
able and gloomy apartment of the family-vault order of architecture, the 
windows of which commanded an extensive view of the premises of a 
statuary opposite, whose front garden was decorated in a lively manner 
with cenotaphs, broken columns, monumental tablets, garden vases, the 
Venus of Milo, the bald-faced stag, the’ Discobolus, the dog of Alcibiades, 
the late Mr. Wilberforce, and the Emperor Napoleon. There was the 
usual sarcophagus wine-cooler under the side-board of the dining-room ; 
a cheerful bust of a Grecian philosopher with his nose broken off; and a 
water-colour view of a building that might have been either a union 
workhouse, a baths and washhouses, or a baronial hall, and which 
seemed to have been borrowed from the fine-arts gallery of a house- 
agent. 

A bell that was suggestive of mingled reminiscences ofa sexton’s toll- 
ing for the departing and of muffins had been tinkling for some five 
minutes, to warn the inmates of Mrs. Cesar Donkin’s establishment that 
dinner was served; and at a few minutes after seven the old boys came 
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shambling and tottering down the staircase from the drawing-room, each 
with a lady on his arm. 

I have called them for conciseness the Sexagenarians, but it has al- 
ready been pointed out that while Mrs. Cesar insisted on a minimum, 
she totally ignored the maximum in age. Some of the gentlemen present 
had passed their seventh, some were rapidly approaching their eighth 
lustre. Old General Tibby, it was clear, would never see seventy-three 
again. This hero of a hundred field-days was immensely decrepit and 
fatuous, and as sprightly as his manifold infirmities would allow him to 
be. He was elaborately got up, and there was nothing true about him 
but his voice, which, as all the paint and padding in the world will not 
mend flaws in the vocal organ, was cracked and shrill, as beseemed his 
advanced age. Mr. Fogo was not so old by half score of years, and 
wore much better. Something of the Lancastrian muscle—of the thew 
and sinew of the strong men who hail from the backbone of England, 
and bulk large, so to speak, in the forefront of English humanity—yet 
adhered to him. It has already been hinted that this retired and affluent 
cotton-broker had a fancy for being mistaken for a military man. It 
would have been indeed a very great mistake to assume that he was 
one ; for “ bourgeois” was written in every line of his healthy vacuous 
countenance; but as Mr. Fogo was over six feet high, and had suflici- 
ently broad shoulders, and did not stoop much, he took to wearing a 
black stock, without any perceptible shirt-collar, a blue surtout tightly 
buttoned up to his throat, and a stripe down either leg of his trousers. 
He affected high heels to his boots likewise, carried a bamboo-cane in one 
hand, and dangled a stout buckskin glove in the other. He subscribed to 
the Army List, knew all the military clubs by sight, frequently hovered on 
their door-steps, when there was the slightest shadow of a pretence to ask 
for one of the members, and would have dearly liked to belong to either of 
the United Service reunions, could he have got any one to propose and 
second him. Before coming to Mrs. Donkin’s he had occupied apartments in 
that great half-pay Patmos St. Alban’s Place, Haymarket; but the red- 
jackets and crossing-sweepers soon found out that he was no soldier. 
When they called him “ captain” it was ironically, and when they touched 
their ragged caps to him it was with a sneer. In the end he. fled the 
purlieus of the camp in disgust; but on levee-days he was still to be 
found haunting the avenues to St. James’s and the Horse Guards. He 
knew all the promotions and appointments in the Gazette ; he was familiar 
with the facings, services, and motto of every regiment in the service; he 
was glib in the use of abstruse terms relative to fortifications and military 
tactics; and he was an adept at the configuration of a plan of the battle 
of Waterloo, on the mahogany after dinner :—the positions of the French 
and allied armies being marked out by means of nut-crackers, bits of 
orange-peel, and thin streaks of port-wine. Beyond this he was per- 
fectly harmless, and paid his way like a gentleman. 

There were altogether eight old men who partook of the dignified 
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hospitality of Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace. Tibby and Fogo you have 
been already introduced to. Captain O’Ballygrumble’s energies—he 
was seventy—were mainly confined to the endeavour to conceal the fact 
that he was an Irishman.. When it is mentioned that his appearance 
was as Hibernian as his name, and that his speech was of the purest 
Dublin jackeen just racked through a cask of Cork whisky, it is unneces- 
sary to add that his attempt did not succeed. He was called captain— 
or called himself so—from having formerly held a commission in a militia 
regiment. He was a ladies’ man, but of the ferocious, not the sentimental 
order. He bragged much of having blown out the brains of many 
brothers who objected to the attentions he had paid to their sisters. 

When a divorce case in high life became a topic of conversation, he was 
used to wink significantly, and to hint that he could say a great deal 
more about that “litthle matther” if he chose. He pleaded guilty to the 
charge of ogling the ladies in Kensington Gardens. The truth is, that 
he glared at them horribly, brushed past them offensively, and addressed 
them impertinently, whenever he had an opportunity; and his dyed 
whiskers and large black teeth were the terror of well-disposed nursery- 
maids and young ladies’ boarding-schools. It was whispered that he had 
been tried in early life for the abduction of an heiress; and it was known 
that he had made an offer of marriage to Lady Madapolam, widow of 
the great City alderman Sir Callimanco Madapolam, who had over two 
hundred thousand pounds to her jointure. His suit was scornfully 
rejected ; but nothing deterred, O’ Ballygrumble followed the lady about 
from watering-place to watering-place,—from Brighton to Cheltenham, 
from Nice to Aix-la-Chapelle,—pursuing her with his odious attentions. 
The lady had been foolish enough to send a few curt replies to the oceans 
of love-letters with which he inundated her; and his last coup was 
to threaten to publish all the correspondence that had passed between 
them. After this, it was said that Lady Madapolam—whose servants, male 
and female, he had alternately cajoled and caned into his interest—had 
bought her persecutor off with a handsome annual allowance. The good 
lady didn’t require a second husband. She spent her dividends very com- 
fortably in eating and drinking, in pills and potions,—she was known to 
every Pharmacien Anglais from the Seine to the Danube; in forming a 
library of theological literature; in subscribing to charitable associations 
for recondite philanthropic purposes, and which generally, after the third 
annual dinner, ended by the secretary’s absconding, and the whole affair 
turning out to be a gross swindle and imposition. The respected name 
of Lady Madapolam headed the subscription to The Infant Hottentot’s 
Gratuitous Hockey-stick and Tip-cat Distribution Society, in connection 
with the Additional Knife and Fork and Digestive Pill Aid to Destitute 
Cannibals Association. Friendly George Gatferer was in the last-named 
bubble. George was Sec. pro tem., and laid the foundations of many 
future dinner-invitations among his private friends by distributing 
gratuitous tickets among them for the first grand festival at the Free- 
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masons’ Tavern. The Gafferer was great while the society lasted. He 
was wont to boast of his “interest with the press,” and absolutely pro- 
cured the insertion of a ten-line paragraph in the Weekly Cad news- 
paper, in which the pressing claims of the destitute cannibals, more 
especially in the Fee-jee and Cruel Islands, to a larger supply of knives, 
forks, and Cockle’s pills were dwelt upon. “Shall these embryo Chris- 
tians,” asked the paragraph (“‘embryo” was a good term, and told 
immensely), “die of indigestion? Missionaries are well known to be 
tough. Who would refuse the poor cannibal his knife, his fork, and his 
pill-box ?” O’Howler wrote the above glowing lines, and lived at free 
quarters on the charity for a month afterwards. Friendly George Gaf- 
ferer constituted himself into a committee of taste, and delivered some 
opinions most valuable in an epicurean point of view, when asked into 
the bar-parlour of the Freemasons’, and regaled, free of expense, with 
turtle-soup for lunch, peculiar Madeira, and choice Regalias. A good 
soul George Gafferer, and nobody’s friend but his own. 

But Captain O’Ballygrumble has been left in the lurch while I have - 
been digressing upon George Gafferer. (The Additional Aid Society 
turned out to be an awful delusion; and it was with difficulty that the 
Treasurer and Sec. pro. tem. escaped legal proceedings.) The Captain 
was en retraite now, and lived gaily enough upon his property, whence- 
soever it may have proceeded. He said that he bore Lady Madapolam 
no malice; but that he had been “skyandalously threated thoughout 
the affair, and that she would have done much better to marry a Milesian 
gentleman of ancient descent, than to spend thousands in building 
churches where they were not wanted.” Such was the Captain. He 
would have been very much like the bragging and fortune-hunting Irish- 
man so familiar to us on the stage, had he not been the very image of 
the bragging and fortune-hunting Irishman we see in real life. 

Mr. Chatwynd was very old, thin, silent, gentlemanly, and inoffensive. 
He was known to be rich, to be a member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and of the Travellers’ Club. Second-hand booksellers and dealers in 
medieval wares were continually sending him catalogues by post. He 
had chambers in Staple Inn, Holborn, where he was supposed to possess 
a magnificent collection of pictures, busts, gems, China, and rare editions. 
Beyond a habit of taking snuff at dinner-time, and an abhorrence of fat 
meat, he had no very remarkable peculiarities. 

The rest of the old men, with one exception, claim no special notice. 
They were nonentities. They wheezed and grumbled, they coughed and 
crooned, they hemmed and hawed, and occasionally drivelled. They 
were frightened at the ferocity of Captain O’Ballygrumble, and awed by 
the quiet contempt of Mr. Clatwynd, who for all his ripe age was erect 
and valid, and was known to be a person of superior attainments. Their 
conversation was the very baldest chat. Take away their clothes, and 
chains, and rings, their well-spread table, and soft couches, and there 
was not much to choose between these ancients and the frieze-clad dotards 
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you see warming their wafer-like palms over the stove in the old man’s 
ward of a workhouse. It was not good to look upon them, either when 
they were solitary and doddered about in blank search of their health 
and their memory, or when meat had warmed them into active munching 
and slavering, or drink had made them garrulous. Poor old men, where 
were they all going? There was nothing about them to remind him who 
considered them of those reverend hermits of old, who dwelt in caves and 
fed on roots, and prayed continually. They were all self-indulgent, and, 
most of them, sordidly avaricious. The coarse dirty old woman who 
ruled over the house rather frightened than persuaded them out of their 
money. A greedy old man needs often to be terrified with stripes as 
though he were a greedy schoolboy; and not one of Mrs. Donkin’s 
boarders could stand the lashings of her tongue. For the rest, they were 
the kind of dilapidated gentlemen you see wandering about Pall Mall and 
the Opera Colonnade on warm afternoons; who leer into the milliners’ 
shops in the Burlington Arcade, and the pastrycook’s at the Regent 
- Circus, and sometimes totter through the Pantheon Bazaar to the con- 
servatory, where the macaws and cockatoos scream at them. And more 
than one of Mrs. Cwsar Donkin’s boarders were, it is to be feared, very 
wicked old boys indeed. But “the Governor’? Who was he? what 
was he like? and how came he by the gubernatorial title? you may 
ask. The Governor was the oldest inmate of Number 15 Bergen-op- 
Zoom Terrace. Indeed, he was an old, old man, and venerable to look 
upon. His silky snowy locks flowed down his shoulders ; his linen 
was scrupulously clean and white; and through his great infirmities he 
was permitted by Mrs. Donkin to appear at the dinner-table in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers. When he spoke, his speech was gentle, courteous, 
and dignified ; but he was perforce not very talkative, for he was almost 
entirely deaf; and his reverend head was garnished with a pair of ear- 
trumpets, secured by elastic bands round his white forehead, and which 
in their convolutions reminded one of a ram of the highest respecta- 
bility and the greatest antiquity. He was so feeble that when his 
daughter was not present to assist him he had to be wheeled in and 
out of the dining-room in an arm-chair, and he was propped up by 
pillows during the repast. He rose very late, breakfasted in his room, 
and retired to rest very early. He was continually visited by eminent 
physicians. A most handsome stipend was paid for his lodging and 
maintenance; Mrs. Cesar Donkin was devoted to him; and even the un- 
demonstrative Puffin showed how much she was interested in him. Often 
the Governor would say, in his refined and dignified manner, that, 
but “for his great age and infirmities, nothing would afford him greater 
gratification than to offer his hand to a virtuous and well-conducted 
young woman, who could bring herself to cheer the winter of an old man’s 
days.” At this the sensitive Puffin would tremble, and grow pale and 
red by turns; and then, mustering up courage, she would shout into one 
of the ear-trumpets, that he had plenty more years before him, and that 
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Dr. Sardonix’s good care would speedily restore him to health and 
strength. At which the Governor would shake his head with an ex- 
pression of resigned negation. 

Yes: Dr. Sardonix attended the Governor. He talked every where 
of his patience under suffering, his amiable disposition, and his distin- 
guished manners. A true gentleman the doctor declared him to be, and 
one of the old school. He extolled the filial devotion of the Governor’s 
daughter to the skies. “It is true,” the doctor would say, “that the 
brilliant position which Mrs. Armytage fills in society frequently calls 
her abroad ; but no sooner does she arrive in England, than she flies— 
literally flies, my dear sir—to the side of her venerated parent. Ah, what 
a daughter! what a model for all daughters, high and low !” 

“T am glad there is some good in that artful and designing creature,” 
Miss Magdalen Hill once chose to remark when the name of the detested 
widow was mentioned, and her filial piety eulogised. 

“ Artful and designing!’ the doctor echoed, holding up his white 
hands in well-simulated astonishment. ‘Come, come, let us not be too 
hard upon this most charming of butterilies,—this most seductive of 
gilded moths.” 

“Say serpents, doctor,” poor Lady Goldthorpe chimed in. “ She’s a 
nasty hypocritical rattlesnake. I never could a-bear the creature, with 
her fly-by-night curls. I wish they were false; but they ain’t, I know, 
and more’s the pity. I tell you she’s no good. Years ago, when my 
poor dear dead darling Hugh come back from India on his leave, and 
stopped in Paris, that woman tried to wind him round her finger. I 
found one of her yellow curls in his cigar-case once—” 

“Mamma!” Magdalen expostulated, with a warning finger, a blush, 
and a sich. 

“You may call her any thing you like, dear ladies,” the discreet 
physician would remark; “ but what would you have? She is a woman 
of the world. She occupies the exceptional and invidious place of a rich 
and pretty—well, not pretty, but engaging—widow. She belongs to 
Vanity Fair, dear Lady Goldthorpe. Surely you remember the charm- 
ing character of Becky Sharpe.” 

“No,” the simple lady replied; “I never read no novels. I had 
a maid called Becky Sharpe once, and she ran away with three bottles of 
eau-de-cologne, a true-lover’s-knot brooch, and all the silver stoppers off 
the bottles in my dressing-case, let alone a pair of laced sleeves and o 
false character she left behind her. Her name turned out to be, when 
Sir Jasper transported her,—not to be Sharpe at all, but Bowdler.” 

“J,” Magdalen said, rising at this stage of the colloquy, “have read 
the wonderful drama of human life to which Doctor Sardonix refers. 
Unless I am mistaken, Becky Sharpe was in the end found out. It may 
be that the same fate will happen, some day or another, to this pattern 
and paragon of filial piety, whose name I disdain to recall.” 

It is said that when people are talking about us our ears burn. I 
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wonder which one it is, the right or the left, that tingles and feels hot 
when people are talking against us. It is well that the little widow had 
curls ; for giving one ear to the men, and appropriating another to the 
women, what flaming lobes Mrs. Armytage must have had from morning 
till night underneath those shining locks of hers ! 

Had she known, or did she divine half the evil that was spoken against 
her, she would not have deviated from the path of duty she had traced out 
tor herself regarding her papa. Her behaviour towards him was more 
than amiable, more than admirable: it was incomparable. Mrs. Cesar 
Donkin looked upon her as the ancients might have looked upon the Gre- 
cian dangliter, or the Sansculottes of the Reign of Terror upon the young 
lady who drank a glass of blood to save her father from the scaffold. 
Puffin, to be sure, disparaged her; but then Puffin had her motives. Per- 
haps Magdalen had her motives also, but she was too haughty to own 
them. ‘The chest of that young person’s thoughts closed with a spring, 
the key was lost, and the thoughts mouldered into skeletons within. 

The Governor took the homage and the affection of which he was the 
object with his unvarying and dignified serenity. He was good enough 
to express to Mrs. Donkin his belief that in the whole world there was not 
such another daughter to be found as his Florence; beyond that admis- 
sion he suffered himself to be loved—se laissait atmer, and repaid the 
almost idolatry which was lavished on him with beaming smiles, of which 
he had, to all appearance, an inexhaustible stock. It was doubtful 
why he was called “the Governor,” what he had governed, or where 
had been the seat of his government. He was too fine a gentleman to be 
asked impertinent questions, even if he had not been too deaf to answer 
them. He had had something to do with the colonies—with the West- 
Tndia Islands, it was generally understood. A chance reference to Tobago 
had once been dropped by his daughter. Was he the original 

“ Old man of Tobago, 
Who lived on rice, sugar, and sago, 
Till the doctor one day 
Unto him did say, 
To a roast leg of mutton you may go” ? 
No one could give an opinion with certainty as to this important question. 
It was, however, generally agreed that he was not only wealthy himself 
but the cause of wealth in others; to wit, in his daughter, whom he had 
splendidly dowered, and who was the widow besides of an Indian officer 
of large means. Mrs. Donkin had lost her faith in affluent Orientals. The 
remembrance of the perfidy of Jaghire was a wound not yet healed ; but 
even she did not refuse to place credence in the many lacs of rupees left to 
his relict by Major Armytage. 

It must appear to the reader that while these personal matters were un- 
der discussion the ancient boarders of Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace have been 
kept waiting an unconscionably long time for their dinners ; and they were 
crusty old gentlemen, believe me, who resented even a three minutes’ delay 
in the appearance of the soup. Be not alarmed, however; while we have 
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been wandering from the Governor to the Goldthorpes, and from Bergen- 
op-Zoom Terrace to Onyx Square,—there was not a mile distance between 
the boarding-house and the palace of Mammon,—Mrs. Cvesar Donkin’s 
pensionnaires have been proceeding with their repast as well as ever their 
teeth and their trembling hands would let them. ‘They have had soup; 
they have had fish—brill, falsely called turbot, at the top, skate at the 
bottom ; they have had entrées—Psha! why should I give you the entire 
bill of fare? It is enough to say that the entire banquet was a capital 
imitation of a first-rate dinner, but that it was in reality a very bad one, 
There was plenty of electro-plate about, épergnes filled with artificial 
flowers, chased vases for the champagne—which, out of compliment to the 
ladies, was provided in turns by the old gentlemen,—filigree bread-baskets, 
finger-glasses, table-napkins, a battered old waiter full of weak rose- water. 
passed round after the cheese,—all the paraphernalia, in fact, of an expen- 
sive and well-served feast. All that was wanting were good meats and 
vegetables. Herein lay the profit of Mrs. Cesar Donkin, and herein was 
displayed her ingenuity and statecraft. ‘The rose-water didn’t cost a 
farthing a day, the electro-plate wore well, the artificial flowers were in 
perennial bloom, the table-napkins were washed, like every article of linen 
in the establishment by the dozen, and surely finger glasses are cheap 
enough! Altogether, however, these odds-and-ends of good society 
made a brave show. It was the style that did it, Mrs. Donkin said ; and 
even those who came away hungry from her symposia admitted that she 
certainly did give very stylish dinners. With a judicious and discriminating 
use of style, you may do almost every thing in this sublunary world. In 
letters you may conceal your ignorance and your dullness,—in art you may 
atone for imperfect drawing and clumsy manipulation,—in the concerns of 
domestic life you may hide half your meannesses and shabbinesses, by art- 
ful recourse to style. For it is an impalpable powder which, when dexter- 
ously thrown in the eyes of mankind, affects them with a happy blindness. 
There: the clattering of knives and forks is over. A remarkable 
cheese, very much like a dilapidated drum, and coming, it is to be sus- 
pected, from North Wiltshire, but which Mrs. Cwsar Donkin’s stylish- 
ness caused to do duty as a Stilton, has been removed. The grand 
cut-glass stand, with three lamentable forked sprigs of celery drooping 
from it, and the little pellet of butter, with its elaborate knife of electro- 
ware, have been handed round; the cloth has been drawn, as the 
reporters write of public dinners; the famous dessert has been put on 
the table; the decanters of port or claret belonging to each boarder, 
and each labelled with his name, have been produced from the recesses of 
the sideboard ; and the Sexagenarians begin to enjoy themselves. ‘Ihey 
are but a feeble folk, and scant of that breath from a total want of which 
they must all, at no very distant period, perish. Cras nobis, my brethren ; 
—and the conversation is rather by fits and starts than sustained; but 
there is a little squabble now and then, and perhaps a weak morsel of 
love-making ; and these relieve the monotony of the chatter. 
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Love-making? Yes, madam ; and that reminds the narrator of a serious 
error of omission. It is customary, I am aware, at public banquets to 
make the toast of “the ladies” one of, if not the very last of, the evening. 
There is surely no need in private life to be so ungallant; so with the 
first glass of wine, if you please, let us look towards the ladies, and evince 
a due solicitude for their very good health. I bow towards the end of 
the table where sits Mrs. Cesar Donkin, looking more like a witch than 
ever. Beyond the mittens, Mrs. Donkin scorned to make any alteration 
in her toilette, even on the most festive occasions. The Sexagenarians 
feared her too much to remonstrate. Miss Puffin, indeed, spruced herself 
up to the extent of putting on over her faded darege a black silk jacket, 
which in a strong light showed reflections of an orange-tawny hue, and 
which was currently reported to have been made out of a hatband pre- 
sented to her grandfather on the occasion of his attending the obsequies 
of the late lamented Marquis of Granby. But Mrs. Cesar Donkin and 
Miss Puffin were not the only members of their charming sex who graced 
the dinner-table. There were lady-boarders in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace. 
For example, on the left of General Tibby—the post of his right being 
occupied by Putlin—sat old Mrs. Vanderpant, widow of a former consul 
at the port of Bristol of his majesty the King of the Netherlands. She 
was very fat, she was very good-tempered. From whatever part of Hol- 
land she came, it could not have been from the clean village of Brock, near 
Amsterdam; for she did not show the slightest distaste to Mrs. Czesar 
Donkin’s slatternliness. Mrs. Vanderpant had a comfortable pension paid 
to her quarterly by a Dutch house in the cheese and butter trade in Trinity 
Square, and in which her deceased husband had held a share. She 
walked resolutely every Sunday morning to the old Dutch church in 
Austin Friars, returning in a cab, and always having a terrific dispute 
with the driver on the question of sixpence. First she refused to pay him; 
then she offered him some of the minor coinage of the Low Countries, 
which she kept by her in a wash-leather bag; then she abused him 
roundly in Dutch; finally, she paid him, slammed the door in his face, 
drank two glasses of cherry-brandy, informed any one who might be 
present that all cabmen were “ tam tieves,” and went to bed until dinner- 
time. There was little variety in her life; but beyond an ugly word 
(imperfectly pronounced, which may have divested it of some of its sin- 
fulness) there was no harm in Mrs. Vanderpant. 

Captain O’Ballygrumble, who was croupier,—Mr. Cesar Donkin 
never putting in an appearance at meal-times,—had for right-hand neigh- 
bour a countrywoman of his own, Miss MacShandrydan (of the Shandrydans 
of Booterstown); while his attentions to the left were due to Miss Bubb. 
Alethea MacShandrydan was fifty, and an invalid. She suffered from chronic 
sickness. Not love-sickness; there was but one person in the world for 
whom Miss MacShandrydan cared one potato-peeling, and that was her- 
self. Not bodily sickness ; she was as strong as a grenadier, and had as 
fine an appetite as the celebrated bold dragoon, “with his long sword, 
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saddle, bridle, O,” of the ballad. She was simply sick, and nearly sick 
to death with affectation. She had shone many years before in a kind of 
meteoric gleain of the reflex of the reflection of the Irish viceregal court. 
The shadow of one of the Lord-Lieutenant’s footmen had once crossed 
her path, and made her aristocratic for ever. She was Sackville Street 
at secondhand, a washed-out Westmoreland Street, a faded phantom of 
the Phenix Park. She made you very nearly as sick as she was herself 
with her meagre prattle about “the Kyastle” and the “Juke of Rich- 
mond’s aid-du-congs.” She called a street-cab “a floy,” and asked 
people what the inside of an omnibus was like. The old hypocrite! She 
was the bane and torment of every cad between the Marble Arch and 
Charing Cross. She was so affected that she could scarcely speak, and, 
although she had a fine native brogue of her own, lisped, and chewed her 
silly words, marching as mincingly in her speech as Agag on the earth, and 
driving irritable people to meditate the hewing of her in pieces, even as 
it befell Agag. 

She had just enough money to pay her expenses in Bergen-op-Zoom 
Terrace, and to buy portraits of crowned heads and of the higher nobility 
at the secondhand-print shops. Her bed-chamber was hung round with 
pale effigies of his late H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, George the Fourth 
in a brown jasey and silk-covered pianoforte legs, the Earl of Liverpool, 
and the Hetman Platoff. She had a large wardrobe, which Mrs. Donkin 
greedily coveted, and of which the shawls, dresses, laces, and other 
woman’s frippery, might have made a somewhat handsome appearance at 
certain Castle levees and theatrical-command nights in Dublin early in 
the century. She always bought the Red-Book of the year before last 
cheap; and, so far as you could understand her for lisping, was fond of 
dilating on the claims of her brother Hercules MacShandrydan,“ kinnected 
with the Governmhent,” to the dormant peerage of Derrymacash. Captain 
O’Ballygrumble hated her with a fierce and implacable loathing, and 
declared that she had never been any thing more than a governess in a 
day-school at Dunleary, and that Hercules her brother had first been a 
tithe-proctor, and next an exciseman, and was now a retired sergeant in 
the constabulary. 

Miss Bubb was of English extraction. She made no secret of the 
fact of her family being connected with that branch of commerce involv- 
ing a traffic in grocery. Don’t you remember Bubb and Grubb, family 
tea-dealers, at the Golden Biggin in Oxford Street? It was Bubb who 
introduced the “ Efflorescent Gunpowder at Two and Eleven,” by selling 
which (in four-pound packages) he realised a fortune. Matilda Bubb 
had in early life made up many parcels; but the sugar of her career was 
sanded by the treachery of a shopman, who made violent love to her, and 
actually proposed, but, finding that old Bubb would give nothing down to 
his daughter, married Miss Pruin of the Golden Caddy, the opposition 
grocer’s directly opposite; and by dint of puffing advertisements, plate- 
glass, an electro-plated coffee-mill with a working steam-engine, and a 
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vast display of cartoons representing the cultivation and preparation of the 
fragrant herb as pursued by the natives in the interior of China, succeeded 
in depriving Bubb and Grubb of nine-tenths of their customers. Old Bubb, 
however, dying, left his only daughter a corpulent independence; and 
Matilda was scarcely out of her mourning ere she had the gratification of 
seeing her faithless swain made condignly bankrupt. He fled to Tas- 
mania, without a certificate, and with incipient delirium tremens, and his 
wife was compelled to take in needlewerk for a livelihood. Ste itur ad 
astra ; and such is very frequently the end of plate-glass windows, electro- 
plated cotfee-mills, and Chinese cartoons. 

Miss Bubb was the only boarder in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace who 
kept a carriage—a roomy old fly of the glass-coach order. She was very 
soft, impressionable, and, in a melancholy manner, good-humoured. She 
read sentimental novels from morning to night. She nourished a long 
and pensive curl of an ashen hue by the side of either wan cheek, and her 
left eye was a glass one. Poor Miss Bubb! 

The two Misses Cherrygo would have been exceedingly annoyed if 
you had not taken notice of them; but really there was little in their 
persons or character to call, in this place at least, for extended notice. 
They were middle-aged twins, who dressed alike, and wore their hair 
alike, and frequently had their arms round one another’s waists. They 
sang duets together at the piano in the drawing-room. They went shop- 
ping together. In fact, they were inseparable. Old Cherrygo, their 
papa, who had formerly been connected in some manner with the Com- 
missariat, and was said to owe the major part of his handsome compe- 
tence to successful malversations in bullocks and rum,—to him was attri- 
buted the celebrated mof, that “for a forlorn hope there’s nothing like 
fasting,” —had formerly occupied apartments beneath Mrs. Donkin’s roof. 
He had the egregious folly and baseness to go away and marry a design- 
ing creature who kept a fancy repository in Praed Street, Paddington, 
and who, I am delighted to say, made his married life one continuous 
series of aggravated assaults on her part. Is not the case of Cherrygo 
versus Cherry go even now down for trial before Sir Cresswell Cresswell, 
and is not the wretched old Commissary seeking a judicial separation on 
the ground of cruelty ? When he left Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, a re- 
probate and a deceiver, this elderly outcast formally disinherited his 
daughters. The lady who kept the fancy repository is said, indeed, to have 
declared to a confidential charwoman, on the very eve of their bridal, 
that the daughters of that old fool should never darken her doors.  For- 
tunately the Misses Cherrygo were not destitute. An uncle, who had 
made a nice little fortune during the great war by buying up sailors’ 
claims to prize-money at a discount of about seventy-five per cent, be- 
queathed his virtuous savings to his nieces, and they had quite enough to 
live upon. The Misses Cherrygo passed, then, a quiet and tranquil life, 
alternately executing elaborate chair-covers in Berlin wool, and abusing 
the abandoned Commissary their papa. To that same Berlin wool must 
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be ascribed, as a first cause, their alienation from a never fond but still 
convenient parent. Had they never requested the elder Cherrygo to call 
at the repository in Praed Street, for the purpose of matching two shades 
of orange and one of purple, he would probably have never seen Miss 
Brownadder, the designing person who subsequently became his wife. 

These were all the lady-boarders. Mrs. Donkin made no stipulation 
as to their age, and even charged them less for their board than she did 
the gentlemen. The ladies were useful to her. It was part of Mrs. 
Donkin’s policy so to contrive matters that every Sexagenarian should be 
in love with ut least one, if not two, of her female inmates. Most of 
them fell into Cupid’s trap easily enough. Chatwynd, indeed, was shy 
and reticent ; but he was so quiet, and in every way so desirable a lodger, 
that his want of susceptibility was overlooked. Captain O' Ballygrumble 
made love to the ladies all round, when he was in a good temper, and 
always excepting Miss Shandrydan; and as for the poor old Governor, it 
quite suited Mrs. Caesar Donkin’s purpose that all he had to do with love 
should be in enjoying the worship of his daughter. 

She, the daughter, Mrs. Armytage, was the guest this evening. She 
often came to dine. She liked to sit next to her darling papa. She 
complimented Mrs. Donkin. She complimented the ladies. She compli- 
mented the gentlemen. There was little individual love-making on the 
days she came, for all the Sexagenarians were wild after Mrs. Armytage, 
and their homage was centred in her. Curiously, the older ladies were 


not jealous of her. She seemed to be so dazzling, so accomplished, so 
distinguished, as to belong quite to another world. She could not, 
it was argued, be setting her cap at any of these poor worn-out, creep- 


ing, chattering dotards. If her aim was wealthy caducity, she might 
marry a gouty marquis, or a paralytic duke, if she liked. ‘The Governor 
was good enough to remark one day that his daughter had refused 
a Russian Ambassador to a foreign court, who was the owner of half 
the Ukraine, and half the peasants living thereupon. “ But,” continued 
the Governor, “my beloved Florence will never form a fresh alliance so 
long as her poor old father lives.” So the little lady was highly popular 
in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, and was a queen there, as she was every 
where else, save in a certain dingy chamber in Coger’s Inn, Strand, and 
a certain mouldy back-kitchen in Badger Lane, Stockwell. Aha! what 
king, what queen may there be, I wonder, who in some place or another 
is not reckoned of any more account than a beggar, and, with crown on 
head and sceptre in hand, has not to eat the humblest of humble pie. 

The Governor did not stay long ‘over his wine. He drank three 
glasses of sound old port-wine, of which he always kept an abundant store, 
and which he or his daughter freely dispensed to the company in general, 
and to Mrs. Donkin in particular. It was not his custom to join the 
ladies in the drawing-room. He was too much of an invalid to bear so 
much fatigue. It was a very beautiful and interesting sight to see his 
tottering steps directed to the door by his devoted daughter. She 
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always assisted him to his bedchamber; and the parent and child passed 
an hour or so, in the solace of cheerful and innocent conversation, before. 
the good old Governor retired to rest. He was unusually feeble on this 
present evening, and leant on his daughter’s arm with an unusual pres- 
sure. All the Sexagenarians rose as the pair took their departure ; and 
even the ferocious O’Ballygrumble rushed to the door, and held it ob- 
sequiously open. 

“ What a charming creature!” mumbled General Tibby. 

“A model daughter,” sighed Mr. Bowdler. 

“A doosed fine woman,” remarked Mr. Fogo, in his peremptory mili- 
tary voice, 

The ladies joined their little twitterings in the chorus of applause, and, 
when they reached the drawing-room, proceeded to criticise Mrs. Army- 
tage’s jewellery, her lace, her flounces, and her ringlets. There was but 
one voice heard in disparagement, and that was, oddly, from good- 
natured Mrs. Vanderpant. 

“T not like her laugh, he, he!” the good lady remarked, sinking on 
a sofa; “and, ’pon my word, I tink she paint.” 

The Governor occupied a large and commodious bedchamber on the 
second-floor. He had furnished it himself, and, as this involved no 
diminution of Mrs. Donkin’s usual charges, that lady was quite content 
to allow him to furnish itin what manner he pleased. It was by no means 
an uncomfortable apartment, and, to judge from the number of books and 
papers scattered about, the Governor was a gentleman of studious if 
not literary pursuits. 

Florence led the old man into this chamber, and, until they had passed 
the very threshold, he continued to totter, and she to guide his footsteps, 
looking up in his face meanwhile with an expression of the tenderest soli- 
citude. ‘They were no sooner inside the door, however, and that door was 
no sooner closed upon them, and carefully locked, than a very remarkable 
change took place in the demeanour both of Mrs. Florence Armytage and 
of her venerable papa. She was no longer the Grecian daughter, the 
modern Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, ready to quaff a glass of blood as 
though it were one of Chateau Lafitte to redeem the head of her papa 
from the glaive of the guillotine. She became, with electric rapidity, 
our own familiar Mrs. Armytage, the fascinating widow, the laughing 
tenant of the first-floor in the Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons—the airy, 
saucy, debonnaire little creature, who was wont to shake her sunny ring- 
lets and play with her lap-dag. Her pathetic veneration for the Gover- 
nor had all vanished; not an iota was left of her affectionate solicitude. 
She dropped his arm without the slightest ceremony, and tripping to a 
large easy-chair, flung herself on to the cushions, and laughed long and 
heartily in her old, merry, satirical, desperately-wicked fashion. 

But if the change that had occurred in this pattern of filial affection 
was sudden and astonishing, not less speedy and peculiar was that which 
came over the respected gentleman who was dignified with the name of 
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Governor. The deformed became all at once transformed, and Mr. 
Hartley Livingstone, who had entered the room a confirmed valetudina- 
rian, to whom the seldom-erring judgment of Mrs. Donkin would have 
given at least seventy-seven years, sat down in an arm-chair opposite his 
daughter a hale, strong, personable man, to all appearance short of fifty 
years ofage. For he had plucked off his flowing white locks ; he had 
cast aside his ram-like ear-trumpets; he had discarded his green shade; 
he had divested his neck of its thick swathings of linen. His halt, his 
hobble, and his stoop had all disappeared; and he sat grinning with a 
remarkably fine set of even white teeth, a pair of gleaming hazel eyes, 
and a closely cropped bullet-head of crisp black hair. It was the story 
of Sixtus the Fifth over again; and the perfidy of Jaghire was repeated, 
with five hundred per cent in its audacious deception added. 

The first act of this metamorphosed patriarch was to produce from a 
cheffonier a black bottle and a glass, and to mix himself a comfortably 
stiff glass of brandy-and-water. He next opened a cigar-case, and, produc- 
ing a fine havannah, lighted and proceeded to smoke it, with an aspect of 
cheerful deliberation. ‘ 

“My medical attendants recommend the use of the aromatic herb 
tobacco for the poor old Governor,” he remarked, with a coarse laugh, 
entirely different from his former calmly-dignified manner. “ Nobody 
but the invalid Governor is allowed to smoke in this house; but he pays 
so well, that the Witch of Endor would allow him to walk on the cciling, 
or have a brass band at the window, if it was agreeable to him. He 
does what he likes, the interesting old sufferer. Ho, ho!” 

The man’s laugh was inexpressibly repulsive. He seldom spoke 
without a hard metallic “ Ho, ho!” as a refrain. It was his daughter’s 
laugh in its crude and rugose stage ;—his was the vocal bronze to her 
shining silver. He had a habit, too, of speaking of himself in the third 
person, of flattering himself grossly, and of slapping his large thigh, 
which by no means enhanced the geniality of his manner. 

“He drinks the best and smokes the best, the poor old Governor 
does,” he went on. “ Leg's and feet, what a start it is!” 

“He smokes very strong tobacco and drinks more than is good for 
him,” his daughter—yes, she was his daughter—replied ; “and in private 
life resembles Gallows Dick the bushranger much more than Mr. Hartley 
Livingstone, sometime Member of Council at St. Kitts, and said to have 
been Governor of Nevis.” 

“Tt wasn’t Nevis,” broke in the Governor, “it was Tobago. They 
all say it was Tobago, down-stairs. Ho! ho! and it was at Demerara, 
not at St. Kitts, that I exercised legislative functions as a member of the 
Court of Policy. Won't you have a little drop of something that'll do 
you good, Flo?” 

Toathird person—if such a third had been present at this interview 
—there could not have been from the outset the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Hartley Livingstone of the West Indies, or Gallows Dick of the 
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bush, or the Governor of Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, Bayswater, was an 
undisguised and unmitigated Ruffian. Villain and ruffian, coarse, low, 
cunning, and unscrupulous, were written in every line of his perfectly 
healthy face. Withal the man’s eyes glistened with an ardent, devour- 
ing, almost savage love and admiration for his daughter. Their positions 
were reversed. He no longer suffered himself to be loved, as at the 
dinner-table. "Iwas she who endured endearment, and, to do Mrs. 
Armytage justice, she took all her papa’s affection in a philosophical if 
not a demonstrative spirit. 
Just then there came a little knock at the door. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
EVE OF THE DELUGE, 


THERE were fortunately two doors to the Governor’s bedchamber, and 
the place was as secure from intrusion as the sanctum of Mr, Sims in 
Coger’s Inn. Mr. Livingstone being very subject to colds, was neces- 
sarily very much afraid of draughts; and he had not only carefully listed 
and sand-bagged the top and bottom of the outer door, but, at his own 
expense, had fitted up an inner portal, covered with green baize. Those 
who knocked had to use their knuckles pretty freely before the sound 
penetrated to the chamber itself. 

Mrs. Armytage rose at the summons, went to the door, and in a few 
moments returned. 

“Tt was the woman of the house,” she said, reseating herself. 

“What! the Witch of Endor? What did the old sorceress want ?” 

“ She asked some idle question about gruel, or foot-baths, or some- 
thing equally trivial. She is always prowling and prying about. Do 
you think it is mere old woman’s curiosity, or do you imagine that she 
suspects any thing ?” 

“She had better not suspect any thing,” replied Mr. Hartley Living- 
stone, with a very grim and significant leer. “I don’t think she would 
have many more opportunities for indulging her suspicions.” 

“ What do you mean ?” his daughter asked, quietly raising her pretty 
eyes. 

“He means what he says, this party does,” returned the ruffian. 
“ He means this.” 

He drove one clenched fist against the open palm of his other hand. 
It meade 4 hard dull sound. Mrs. Armytage smiled bitterly. 

“You are still. a child, father,” she said. ‘ Have you worked and 
studied so long that you do not know that fists, and knives, and pistols are 
the weapons of fools? You are a good actor enough, and down-stairs 
you really look and act like a gentleman. I wish you could divest your- 
self of your ruthanism when you retire into private life.” 

“Don’t call names, Flo,” the Governor responded, with his ugly 
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grin, half-jokingly and half-angrily. “If Dick’s a ruffian, my fine lady- 
ship is a ruffian’s daughter. He doesn’t like to be called a ruffian, he 
doesn’t. It riles him. Come and kiss me, Flo, or by Jove I’ll box your 
ears.” 

Mr. Hartley Livingstone—I suppress the many maledictions that gar- 
nished his conversation—was a man of his word. His hand was large 
and heavy, and Mrs. Armytage knew that the threat he had just uttered 
was not by any means a vain one. So she went up and kissed him, not 
reluctantly, and still not heartily, but with that calm and equable philo- 
sophy which was apparent in her private behaviour towards her papa. 

“ And now,” the Governor resumed, a thorough reconciliation having 
been effected, “to business. How stands the money-market, my duck 
of diamonds ?” 

“Ready money, ready money, nothing but realy money,” answered 
Mrs. Armytage, in a vexed tone. “The business we are cartying on is 
too large a one. We have too many irons in the fire, father, and we 
shall be broken for the want of ready money.” 

“T don’t see how that can be. We've two capital strings to our bow. 
There’s Sir Jasper Goldthorpe as good as the dividends on Plough Mon- 
day. If ever we want to kill the eroose for its golden ees, you can drive 
down to Beryl Court, and give the old centleman a receipt in full for ten 
thousand down. Why, he’s S got millions !” 

“JT don’t know. I'm nervous; I’m anxious about Sir Jasper. His 
life hangs on a thread, and were he to die, we could prove nothing. Be- 
sides, when I saw him last, he seemed géné and embarrassed, and spoke 
of the scarcity of money.” 

“ Surely he can’t be travelling to Queer Street. Where did you see 
him last ?” 

“Tn Paris.” 

“ Has he come back to England yet?” 

“He returns to-day. He is to bring that Magdalen Hill up from 
Swordsley, and there are to be grand doings again in Onyx Square.” 

“ And the young fellow ?” 

‘What young fellow ?” and Florence Armytage first flushed crimson, 
and then turned deadly pale. 

“There, I don’t want to interfere in your little love-affairs, my dear. 
They’re expensive ; but they give vou pleasure, and they don’t concern me.” 

“They give me the pleasure of revenge,” Mrs. Armytage said slowly; 
“of revenge the most signal, the most crushing, and yet the most secret, 
over one that I love and one that I hate more than ever man ‘or woman 
was hated on this side the plains of heaven or the sulphur of the bottom- 
less pit.” 

“You are poetical, my child. Have your own way. It has cost you 
a good many hundred pounds since last January twelvemonths; but you 
know your own affairs best. The young fellow I spoke of is the soldier-_ 
officer—the dragoon Goldthorpe.” 
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“ Poor Willy!” replied Mrs. Armytage, with a look of relief, “he is 
desperately dipped, I fear. His father is angry with him. Even Sims 
won't lend him any more money.” 

“That's bad; when that old rat deserts a ship, it must be sinking in- 
deed. Are there any manufactured articles, ho, ho! of ours, my dear, 
about with the Captain's signature to them?” 

“A few.” 

“ Figure ?” 

“Three or four hundred pounds.” 

“Ts he likely to pay ?” 

“There is a talk of his compounding with his creditors; and Sims is 
to have the management of the affair.” 

“Then our little manufactured articles can be lumped in with the rest, 
and Sims must go snacks. I dare say the Captain won’t holloa. He’s 
been giving blank acceptances for the last two years, and I dare say he 
doesn’t know his own golden signature from the manufactured article— 
from the Sheffield plate, my dear. Ho, ho!” 

It had grown dark by this time, and Mr. Livingstone, having care- 
fully drawn the curtains, lighted a pair of wax-candles. 

“T’'m growing deuced weary of this confinement,” he said, yawning 
and stretching his great arms. “For eleven months I’ve never stirred 
out of this doghole of a house; for eleven months I’ve been acting a 
part like Mr. Farren in the play; for eleven months I’ve borne all the 
extortions of that foul old hag down-stairs. But your father’s got pa- 
tience, Florence, and he knows that it'll all come right at last, and that 
he'll win the big stake.” 

He began walking to and fro in the room, but cautiously used a stick, 
and stumped it now and then on the carpet, lest those below should wonder 
at so firm and ponderous a footstep. 

“Trons in the fire!” he continued to himself. “ Dick Livingstone’s 
got half a dozen, nearly red-hot by this time. There’s the gold, Florence, 
there’s the gold!” 

“ Do you still think the enterprise will succeed ?” 

“Think! I’m sure of it. Grindle, and Naylor, and Everest are all 
good men and true. They must get it; and if between this and next 
November we don’t have twenty thousand pounds’ worth of bright red 
gold in dust, ingots, Mexican doubloons, and Russian pauls, there isn’t 
such a thing as the Great Eastern Railway in England, and I’m a 
Dutchman.” 

“Tt’s weary work.” 

“Tt’s safer than your little game, my dear. Your father helps you 
in it, because he writes a neat hand, and you're fond of seeing his little 
pothooks and hangers. Ho, ho! And it certainly brings in ready 
money ; but it’s dangerous, Florence. What was it the little boy con- 
fessed when his papa’s house had been burnt down? ‘ Last night I played 
with Tommy lighting straws.’ Wasn’t that it? You’re always playing 
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with Tommy lighting straws, and if you don’t take care, the house will 
be all in a blaze some of these fine days.” 

“T know it, I know it,” Mrs. Armytage exclaimed ; “Sims has told 
me so over and over again. I would give it up, but it brings in the 
yeady money of which we stand so much in need.” 

“ Exactly so; and so long as we are so very gay, and so very fashion- 
able, and spend such quantities of money on our little fancies, the ready 
money will be required.” 

“ You can spend some yourself, father, if you please.” 

“Yes, I can get rid of any amount, although I never stir beyond the 
walls of this house. Your papa’s a scientific inventor, my dear. Hasn’t 
he laid out large sums in the perfection of a little machine the results of 
which, some of these days, will rather astonish the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England? Hasn’t he his engravers and his paper- 
makers at work at half a dozen places, and even beyond sea? ‘Then 
there’s the little letter-of-credit concern. That costs money, my child; 
but it will bring in thousands before you are two years older. And, last 
of all, isn’t there this? isn’t there the laboratory? Where’s a greater 
alchemist to be found than your fond father? Ho, ho! I want to find 
more than the Philosopher’s Stone, more than the Elixir of Life. I want 
the Elixir of Death, my Florence.” 

The ruffian turned a key in a lock, and flung open the door of what 
had originally been intended for a dressing-closet. He took one of the 
candles from the table, and, holding it over his head, looked exultingly 
into his laboratory. There were many shelves within it laden with jars 
and phials full of variously-coloured liquids. There was a still. There 
was even a little furnace with a flue that went up the chimney. There 
were glass rods, and steel pincers, many bunches of herbs and bundles of 
roots hanging from nails on the walls, and a well-thumbed volume or 
two. 

“ Tt’s all here, it’s all here,” Hartley, alias Dick, Livingstone repeated ; 
“ but it wants bringing out; it wants trying by the level and the square.” 

He took a phial from the shelf, and held it to the light. 

“There’s death in this,” he said, ‘sure enough; but it’s the death I 
don’t want. It’s death with agony, with convulsions, with grinding, and 
foaming, and writhing, and stiffening into the shape of a half moon. 
There’s death in that blue bottle, in that red one; in this black stick of 
Cavendish, in that gray powder; but they’re all no good to me. I don't 
want any colour in my elixir, I don’t want any smell, I don’t want any 
taste, nor any nasty preparations that make people pull ugly faces, and 
turn them livid and swollen when the job is done. No, no. I want the 
real elixir, the genuine article, the universal cure-all ; and I’ll find it out, if 
I blow the roof of this house off.” 

“ T wonder where it will all end?” Mrs. Armytage murmured half to 
herself, and tapping one foot on the carpet. 

“End!” echoed the ruffian, replacing the phial on its shelf, and set- 
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ting down the candle. ‘Where should it all end but in success and in 
riches? You little peddling rogue, you, with your twopenny-halfpenny 
rascalities, I go in for thousands! I want men’s lives to be of no more 
account to me than those of sheep withthe rot! I'll rot’em—I’ll warm 
7em ar 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“Ay; itis. You'd like to kill somebody, wouldn’t you? You'd 
like me to cheat Magdalen Hill out of her fortune, and then have her life, 
wouldn’t you? Allshall be done. All we want to do shall be effected. 
Leave your father alone. He’s going to make your fortune. You shall 
marry a duke; and, by jingo, the money we'll make shall turn me into a 
Man again; shall give me one real name instead of half a dozen aliases ; 
shall sink and burn the memory of the convict who ran into the bush from 
Hobart Town, and who, ho, ho! was supposed to have been murdered 
by the natives. Many a time have I talked with Hugh Desborough 
about it. He was my mate in the chain-gang, Flo. I wonder what’s 
become of him? I wonder whether your friend Mr. Sims knows any thing 
about him? By your account he seems to know every thing. I should 
like to have a word with that Mr. Sims. We might work together.” 

“T think you are better apart,” his daughter observed. ‘ You are too 
desperate in your speculations for him, father. Sims is always on the 
safe side. Heigho!” she added, “I wish I were; but I’m in the laby- 
rinth, and must grope my way about as best I can.” 

She rose to go, and held up her face to the ruffian to be kissed again. 

“Can I do any thing more for you, my darling?” he asked. 

“Stay!” she exclaimed hastily, “you can. I had forgotten. Here 
are half a dozen signatures to be written. I must have the money by 
Tuesday next. It is the eve of the Derby Day.” 

“What! have you made a book?” asked Livingstone, as he received 
an oblong packet of papers from her, and began to look over them. 

“Never mind. I must have the money, that’s enough. I have only 
given you signatures that are beyond my powers. Tibby and Chatwynd 
I could never manage. Lord Fortyscore’s original you have. I will 
come for them in the course of to-morrow. Good-night, father.” 

“Good-night, my chickabiddy,” the urbane Governor replied, once 
more kissing his daughter. ‘“ Good-night, and God bless you.” Yes, 
he bade God bless her, he did—this rufiian. 

Mrs. Armytage took a cab to her grand furnished apartments at Albert 
Gate. As she alighted from the vehicle and stood on the door-step, some 
large drops of rain began to patter on the pavement. 

“Tt will rain in torrents before morning,” she thought. “I’ve often 
wished that a Deluge might come to drown all us wicked people in a 
heap. It would be better, perhaps.” 

Perhaps. The rain did fall in torrents within an hour’s time. Was 
there indeed a Deluge coming, in which all the wicked people were to be 
submerged, and only the Just saved? 
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There are those who will read these sheets, and who, wading through 
the Slough of villanous Despond which the chronicler has mapped out, 
may cry “absurd!” “improbable!” “ preposterous!” and “ impossible !” 
when they take note of the characters and weigh the incidents in this 
story. The cry would be, at best, but a parrot one, which I have 
heard five hundred times. When we have not seen, and when we do 
not know, things, there is nothing easier than to doubt their probability, 
or even to deny their existence. Not later than yesterday I heard an 
ass question whether Richard Burton ever went to Mecca or to the Mor- 
mon country; and another, more malevolent, ascribe to M. Du Chaillu 
the exuberant imaginativeness of Baron Munchausen. I dare say that 
few persons find any thing astonishing in the wealth of my Sir Jasper 
Goldthorpe, in the good-humour and vulgarity of his wife, in the self- 
possessed reticence of Miss Magdalen Hill, in the politeness of Dr. Sar- 
donix, or in the easy profligacy of the Captain of Dragoons. There 
are things which we see every day, and with which we are all familiar. 
To be told what we know flatters our sense of self-esteem, and makes us 
think what clever fellows we are: it is when we are told that of which we 
had previously no knowledge that we begin to sneer our “ oh, indeeds!” and 
resent, as an impertinence, information which, from want of evidence, we 
reject at once as untrustworthy. There is my Miss Salusbury, for instance. 
The majority of my female friends are enraged at the portraiture given of 
that young lady. They declare that a nobleman’s daughter who swears, 
who bets, who reads Bell’s Life, and who talks slang, is a monstrous im- 
possibility. I can only shrug my shoulders, and say that I have known the 
Honourable Letitia Salusbury in the flesh. So with Mrs. Armytage. I 
grant that she is an uncommon specimen of wickedness ; but only last 
Sunday I dined with a friend who knew her, her face, her ringlets, her wiles, 
her thefts, and her forgeries by heart; only, you see, her name was not 
Armytage, but something else. Are you to stigmatise Mr. Sims, again, 
as an overdrawn character, because you never met him? For the reason 
that you never boarded at Mrs. Cesar Donkin’s, are you to deny the veri- 
semblance of the witch of Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace? Finally, because you 
were never cheated or poisoned bya returned convict disguised as an 
invalid dotard, are you, with impunity, to asseverate that the picture of 
Mr. Hartley Livingstone is grossly overcharged? Bah! I tell you that I 
have known these people, and they must play their several parts round 
the shrine of Mammon until that Deluge which threatens them all 
arrives. 
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Srangois Rabelais. 


By JouHn OxENFORD. 


Towarps the middle of that stormy sixteenth century, which stands as 
the period of rough transition from the medieval to modern life; at the 
time when Protestantism was a new thing, and the first appearance of 
Martin Luther could be recollected with a slighter effort of memory than 
is now required to recall the passing of the English Reform Bill; when 
Calvin was a young man, anxious to vindicate the French Huguenots, 
and to prove that they were not a set of disreputable marauders like the 
disciples of John of Leyden; when the torch of religious discord—now a 
mere candle, by which, if we please, we may read controversial pamphlets 
at our leisure—was setting fire to human habitations, and burning suscep- 
tible human bodies; when politics were in such a topsy-turvy condition 
that a sovereign, who with pious severity sent his heretical subjects to the 
stake, could unblushingly seek the alliance of the Grand Turk or an 
Algerian corsair to aid him in repressing a brother bigot; when a general 
conviction was forcing itself upon mankind that many false gods had 
been worshipped, and that reforms were needed, not only in religion, but in 
law, in science, in education, in every thing; when the ancient classics 
were revered by the highest intellects as the source whence new light 
was to be revived, while they were regarded with shrinking apprehension 
by the worshipers of old institutions; when the whole civilised world 
presented a spectacle of internecine contests, in which the combatants 
were terribly earnest ;—towards the middle of that stormy sixteenth cen- 
tury arose a man, who with a comprehensive glance could take in all its 
tendencies, and greet them with a laugh, so hearty, so reckless, and so 
loud, that its echo continues to the present day. That man was the 
famed Curé of Meudon, Francois Rabelais. 

Though he stood asa comic figure in an age of the most serious collisions, 
Rabelais perfectly reflected all the tendencies by which he was surrounded. 
A relentless assailant of the monastic institutions, he merits a high place 
among the workers of the Reformation, though his own character seems 
to have had much in common with that of the dissolute friars, whose vices 
were so severely lashed by the Protestant leaders. Learned, in the strictest 
sense of the word, and deeply imbued with a reverence for classical erudi- 
tion, he was a worthy contemporary of Erasmus, a distinguished citizen 
of that republic of letters, which was then no mere abstraction, and was 
therefore respected by those magnates of the Church, who valued wit and 
intellectual cultivation more than orthodoxy of doctrine. His study of 
medicine appears to have been so serious, and so much distinguished by a 
desire to introduce new light in the place of traditional darkness, that if 
fate had not marked him out for a satirist, he would probably have 
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gained a name among the early reformers of science. There was nothing 
like ignorance in the laugh of Rabelais, none of that shallowness which 
was common among the scoffers of the last century. What he laughed 
at he thoroughly understood; by no means an ordinary qualification 
among’ professional jesters. 

Had he been less exuberant in his wit, Rabelais might easily have 
been a pedant ; hut so unfettered was his power of combination, so luxu- 
riant was his fancy, so buoyant was his natural gaiety, that with him 
pedantry was impossible. By virtue of some assimilating process, his 
erudition furnished the aliment by which his wit was fed and invigorated ; 
and he lightly carried his weight of learning, wielding it at his ease, like 
a fool’s bauble. Scraps of the most varied learning, fragments of science, 
particles of monkish lore, all fell naturally into the service of “fun,” and 
floated along, without difficulty or impediment, in the company of 
popular proverbs, local allusions, and original conceits. The most diverse 
thoughts were connected by an inscrutable law of association; and within 
the compass of a single page a whole labyrinth of notions were threaded 
with facility. 

An extract from the discourse of Gargantua’s friends, when they 
“chirped over their cups,” will serve to show Rabelais in his most 
unbridled humour. We give it, after the version of Sir Thomas Ur- 
quehart : 

“What difference is there between a bottle and a flagon? Great dif- 
ference ; for the bottle is stopped, and shut up with a stopper, but the 
flagon with a vice. Bravely and well played upon the words! Our 
fathers drank lustily, and emptied their cans. Here is one going to wash 
the tripes. I drink no more than a sponge. I drink like a Templar 
Knight. And I, tanquam sponsus. And I, sicut terra sine aqua. 
Give me a synonym for a gammon of bacon. It is the impulsory of 
drinkers. It is a pulley. By a pulley ripe wine is let down into the 
cellar, and by a gammon into the stomach. Hey! now, boys; some 
drink, some drink. There is no trouble in it. Respice personam, pone 
pro duo, bus non est in usu. If I could get up as I could swallow down, 
I had been long ere now very high in the air. 

‘Thus became Tom Tosspot rich, 
Thus went in the tailor’s stitch, 
Thus did Bacchus conquer Inde, 
Thus philosophy Melinde.’ 

“Here, Page, fill! I prithee, and I will write the election I have 
made of thee into the very register ofmy heart. Sup, Guillot, and spare 
not; there is somewhat in the pot. I appeal from thirst, and disdain its 
jurisdiction. Page, sue out my appeal in form. This remnant in the 
bottom of the, glass must follow its leader. I was wont heretofore to 
drink out all, but now I leave nothing. Let us not make too much 
haste; it is requisite we carry all along with us. Hey day, here are 
tripes fit for our sport, and, in earnest, excellent gode billios of the dun 
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ox (you know) with the black streak. Oh, for heaven’s sake, let us lash 
them soundly but thriftily. Drink, or I will—no, no, drink, I beseech 
you. Sparrows will not drink unless you bob them in the tail; nor can 
T drink if I be not fairly spoken to. ‘There is not a crevice in my body 
where this wine doth not ferret out thirst. Ho, this will bury it soundly. t 
But this shall banish it utterly,” &e. 7 

We may observe, by way of digression, that Sir Thomas Urquehart’s \ 
translation of Rabelais is one of the most marvellous books in the 
English language. So thoroughly did the ingenious Scot enter into the 
spirit of the reckless Frenchman, that one is almost tempted to regard the 
wit and the translator as a pair of “Corsican Brothers.” Odd, coarse, 
and dirty as the expressions of the pious Curé might be, Sir'Thomas, with 
patriotic zeal, was determined to show that an idiomatic Englishman was 
not to be outdone in filthiness by the filthiest of foreigners. And this 
zeal, coupled with a laudable desire to be as faithful as possible, led him 
to explore with wonderful minuteness the least reputable nooks of our 
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language. A LBillingsgate fishwoman is conventionally assumed to be an 
accomplished mistress of the art of vituperation; but her vocabulary would 
be utterly exhausted before she even approached the rich store of abuse © 
which (following Rabelais) Sir Thomas Urquehart puts into the mouth of 
the bakers of Lerné when they refuse to sell their cakes to the subjects 


of Gargantua. 
“The cake-makers were in nothing inclinable to their request, but 


(which was worse) did injure them most outrageously, calling them prat- 





| 
tling gobblers, licorous gluttons, freckled bittors, mangy rascals, drunken 
voysters, sly knaves, drowsy loiterers, slapsauce fellows, slabberdegullion . 
druggets, lubbardly louts, cozening foxes, ruffian rogues, paltry customers, [7 ° 
sycophant varlets, draw-latch hoydons, flouting milksops, jeering com- . 
panions, staring clowns, forlorn snakes, ninny lobcocks, scurvy sneaksbies, h 
fondling fops, base loons, saucy coxcombs, idle lusks, scoffing braggards, fF * 
noddy meacocks, blockish grutnols, doddipol jolt-heads, jobbernol goose- ff 
caps, foolish loggerheads, flutch calf-lollies, grout-head gnat-snappers, - 
lob-dotterels, gaping changelings, codshead loobies, woodcock slangams, wi 
ninnie-hammer fly-catchers, noddiepeak simpletons, and other such-like wi 
defamatory epithets.” 4 
We have given the speech expurgated of divers expressions that are rn 
offensive not only to ears polite, but to common decency. And here let fell 
us remark, that the filthiness of Rabelais is something absolutely terrific, Pa 
—something to which a match cannot be found in the works of any kna 
author of literary repute, except in isolated passages of Aristophanes, or — 
in certain pieces of the more licentious Roman poets. However, even perf 
the free-spoken ancients can be castigated (with the exception of fine 
Petronius Arbiter), and can thus be rendered at any rate admissible to alwa 
the topmost shelf of a library ; whereas Rabelais presents us with a course fully 
of solid nastiness that absolutely prohibits his visible admission into “ge 
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the house of any respectable family. Expurgation in his case would be 
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synonymous with annihilation, and the enthusiast who handled him in a 
Bowdler spirit would soon reduce him to the condition of that footless 
stocking without a leg, which the Yankee regarded as the fittest symbol 
of nonentity. In the windows of those shops which constantly provoke 
the vigilance of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, the portrait of 
the clerical ribald frequently holds a conspicuous place, as if he were the 
patron-saint of the abominable establishment. If the English pater- 
familias happens to be a devotee to literary celebrities, and must have a 
Rabelais in his possession at any risk, let him place the liber prohiditus 
_ not only on his least accessible bookshelf, but let him wall it in with 
a solid row of the most respectable and untempting volumes that he can 
find in his collection, and always insist on dusting his own shelves. A 
still safer method is to keep none but a French Rabelais in one’s domicile ; 
for the difficulty of the language is sufficient to quench the curiosity of 
the most daring Columbus. The only fault in this plan is, that the work 
of Rabelais will be just as unintelligible to paterfamilias himself as to the 
younger members of his household, unless, indeed, he has been a special 
student of the old Gallic tongue. 

Nevertheless, in spite of that unbridled freedom of speech which has 
raised a perpetual bar between the history of Pantagruel and the merely 
general reader, it cannot be said that Rabelais was an immoral writer. 
He neither panders to impure passions, nor takes a morbid pleasure in 
deliberately exhibiting the infirmities of human nature. Like those 
gentlemen of the old school whose conversation became exceedingly free 
after dinner, he seems to say whatever comes uppermost; and as much 
dirt lies on the surface, the discourse is necessarily obscene. It may be 
observed, by the way, that the character he assumes when he addresses 
his readers is that of a professed toper, who derives all his inspiration 
from the bottle, and claims to be regarded as a hoon-companion. 

“The fragrant odour of the wine,—oh, how much more dainty, plea- 
sant, laughing, celestial, and delicious it is than the smell of oil! and I 
will glory as much when it is said of me, that I have spent more on 
wine than on oil, as did Demosthenes when it was told him that his 
expense on oil was greater than on wine. I truly hold it for an honour 
and praise to be called and reputed a Bon Gaultier and a Robin Good- 
fellow; for under this name am I welcome in all choice companies of 
Pantagruelists. It was upbraided to Demosthenes, by an envious, surly 
knave, that his victims did smell like the wrapper of a foul and filthy oil- 
vessel. For this cause interpret you all my deeds and sayings in the 
perfectest sense ; reverence the cheese-like brain that feeds you with these 
fine billevezees and trifling jollities, and do what lies in you to keep me 
always merr y- Be frolic now, my lads. Cheer up your hearts, and joy- 

fully read the wit with all the ease of your body and the profit of your 
reins. But hearken, joltheads, you viedazes, or dickens take ye, remem- 


ber to drink a health to me for the favour again, and I will pledge you 
instantly.” 
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Thus concludes the preface, or, as he calls it, the prologue, to his 
eccentric work. 

In spite of the frolic humour which in the above passage he openly 
professes, and which appears through the greater portion of his writings, 
there is not the slightest doubt that he often contemplated a very earnest 
purpose. He was seriously disgusted with the gross ignorance and su- 
perstition which prevailed under the influence of illiterate monks, and the 
obstacles they presented to the newly-commenced march of intellect. 
Perfectly free from that general scepticism which strikes at the root of 
social existence, and which makes Montaigne, notwithstanding his re- 
ligious and political conservatism, one of the most dangerous of authors, 
he occasionally rises into a tone of the loftiest morality, and he may 
undoubtedly be regarded as a jealous champion for the dignity of human 
nature. When Coleridge declared that he could write a treatise in praise 
of the moral elevation of Rabelais’ works, ‘‘ which would make the Church 
stare and the conventicle groan, and yet would be true, and nothing but 
the truth,” there is no doubt that he suggested a task which even a much = 
less profound thinker than himself could have performed with perfect suc- 
cess. Claiming concession for a writer who was under the influence of an 
age of the most unblushing licentiousness, we would much rather under- 
take to defend the history of Pantagruel than the Essays of Montaigne, 
or the “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal. But when Coleridge says that the 
buffoonery of Rabelais was “not merely Brutus’s rough stick, which con- 
tained a rod of gold;” and that “the caricature of his filth and zanyism 
show how fully he both knew and felt the danger in which he stood,” | 
thereby implying that the said buffoonery was merely a mask, which the | 
satirist unwillingly put on to conceal the earnestness of his purpose,—we 
are compelled to withhold our assent, convinced that the tom-foolery of 
Rabelais was as much a part of himself as his hatred of darkness and 
hypocrisy. If he heartily loved truth, he loved nonsense also, and never 
more thoroughly enjoyed himselfthan when he gave vent to a long string 
of absurdity, with lordly disregard of every law of reason, common sense, 
and decorum. 

To defend Rabelais against the charge of profanity would not be so 
easy. Sometimes in his serious mood he recommends the study of the 
Scriptures in a manner which would show a leaning towards Protest- 
antism, similar to that which is found in Erasmus; and there is no doubt 
that in his mind, as in that of many of the leading reformers, the diffu- 
sion of biblical knowledge was closely associated with the extension of 
classical erudition. But the levity with which he alludes to subjects of 
the most awful sanctity must have rendered him seriously distasteful to 
the really religious of every party; and the “hypocrites of Geneva’ 
by no means escaped his lash. ‘Thus we can perfectly understand the 
remark of Etienne (Stephanus) the printer, who stood high among the 
learned Protestants, and observed, “Though Rabelais does seem to be on 
our side, he is always flinging stones into our garden.” A theory that 
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Rabelais founded a sect called the “ Pantagruelists,” with the object of 
diffusing Calvinism among the illiterate, while the cultivated member 
were to be polished Epicureans, is by no means to be dismissed with con- 
tempt. In the description of the imaginary Abbey of Theleme, founded 
by Gargantua’s father, much may be said in favour of this supposition. 
On the great gate of this institution stands an inscription, declaring that 
religious hypocrites and sharking attorneys are excluded ; while a curious 
assemblage of fine gentlemen and faithful expositors of the Scriptures is 
thus urgently invited : 


“Tere enter you, and welcome from our hearts, 
All noble sparks endow’d with gallant parts. 
This is the glorious place, which hourly shall 
Afford wherewith to entertain you all. 

Were you a thousand, here you shall not want 
For any thing; for what you ask we'll grant. 
Stay here, you lively, jolly, handsome, brisk, 
Gay, witty, frolic, cheerful, merry, frisk, 
Spruce, jocund, courteous furtherers of trades, 
And, in a word, all worthy gentle blades— 
Blades of heroic hearts— 
Shall taste here of the feasts, 
Both privily 
And civilly, 
Of the celestial guests. 


IIere enter you pure, honest, faithful, true 
ixpounders of the Scriptures, old and new, 
Whose glasses do not blind our reason, but 
Make it to see the clearer, and who shut 
Its passages from hatred, avarice, 
Pride, factions, covenants, and all sort of vice. 
Come, settle here a charitable faith 
Which neighbourly affection nourisheth, 
And whose light chaseth all corruptions hence 
Of the blest Word from the aforesaid sense,— 
The Holy Sacred Word,— 
May it always afford 
T’ us all in common, 
Both man and woman, 
A spiritual shield and sword,— 
The Holy Sacre¢ Word.” 


Over this model abbey is placed Friar John, one of the most important 
personages in the story, und the deau-idéal of that sort of fighting, swearing, 
tippling monk of whom our own Friar Tuck is the popular type. Gibbon, 
in an anti-ecclesiastical spirit, declared that the virtues of the clergy were 
more to be dreaded than their vices; and Rabelais, in his anti-monastic 
humour, is evidently inclined to set down the openly profligate monk as 
the best of his class. Friar John is pronounced a “ good fellow ;” that is 
to say, he can drink more deeply and swear more atrociously than all the 
rest of his company, and is another Samson in the power of demolishing 
innumerable foes single-handed. According to some interpreters, Friar 
John is intended for Rabelais’ noted patron Jean du Bellay; others see 
in him a representation of that Cardinal Chatillon who was so conspicuous 
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in the troubles of France; while a third party regards him as a repre- 
sentative of Martin Luther. But let us here advise our readers, once for 
all, to have nothing to do with those historical interpreters of Rabelais, 
who find in his strange chronicles a record of real events, and catalogue 
his grotesque figures with the names of the actual personages they are 
intended to signify. ‘Iwo interpretations of this sort are prominent above 
the rest. According to one, the family of giants, who are the heroes of the 
tale, represent the royal house of France; according to the other, they are 
kings of Navarre; but from neither of these hypotheses has a satisfactory 
result been obtained, and at present we had better content ourselves with 
the belief that in the course of his story Rabelais trusted to the bent of 
his own humour, and that his satire is to be found rather in allusions and 
episodes than in the structure of his narrative. 

The tale, moreover, is one of those mere threads upon which an author 
may string whatever notions come into his head, perfectly at liberty to 
halt, hurry, skip, dilate, or digress, as his caprice may prompt. The 
work was published at long intervals, amid the vicissitudes of an adven- 
turous life, and its character changed as it progressed; a mysterious 
first part having perished altogether, unless, as some of the learned 
suppose, an old romance called La Chronique Gargantuine, which has 
recently been brought to notice, is to be ascribed to Rabelais, and regarded 
as the first manifestation of“ Pantagruelism” to the astonished world. 
Of the books that now comprise the recognised works of Rabelais? the 
second was published before the first; so that it was not until the fame of 
Pantagruel was firmly established that the present history of his father 
Gargantua made its appearance. 

The whole work, as it now stands, purports to be a chronicle of tlie 
deeds and prowesses of a family of royal giants, traceable in the direct 
line to the mighty antediluvians. Gargantua, the hero of the first book is 
the son of Grandgousier, a hearty old tippler, and his wife Gargamelle, 
being miraculously born from the ear of the latter. In his childhood he is 
a dirty, impudent, ill-conditioned brat, and the teachers, under whom he 
makes no progress, are intended to typify the bad system of education 
common in the time of Rabelais. Under the better system (described at 
great length) of a wise preceptor named Ponocrates, an amelioration takes 
place; and, for further improvement, Gargantua visits Paris, where he 
makes himself notorious by taking away the bells of Notre Dame, which, 
however, he honourably restores. During his absence a quarrel arises be- 
tween his brother’s shepherds and the cake-bakers of Lerné, which leads 
to an invasion of Grandgousier’s land. The worthy giant does all he can 
to make peace with Picrochole, King of Lerné; but his pious efforts are 
merely rewarded with contumely, and Gargantua is accordingly sum- 
moned from Paris to assist his father. Ultimately the invader is de- 
feated, Friar John of the Tunnels performing prodigies of valour in the 
service of Grandgousier. For this he is rewarded with the Abbey of 
Theleme, the ideal institution to which we referred above. 
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Far more important than Gargantua is his son Pantagruel, who makes 
his appearance in the second book, and remains on the scene till the end of 
the entire work. His mother, Badebec, dies in giving him birth, and, 
like his father, he is sent to Paris, where he makes the acquaintance of 
Panurge, a kind of vagabond scholar, who henceforth appears as the 
chief wit and jester of the story. A law-suit, in which both the con- 
tending parties talk whole pages of unmeaning nonsense, is decided by 
Pantagruel, and Panurge distinguishes himself by a victory over an 
English scholar, in a grand debate carried on by signs only. Wars at 
home cause Pantagruel to return to his father. His tutor, Epistemon, 
loses his head in battle ; but it is replaced by Panurge, and the revivified 
pedagogue gives an account of the other world, with which many readers 
may be familiar. 

It is easy enough to perceive that the history of Pantagruel was intended 
as the beginning of a work, and that the present commencement, which 
contains the exploits of Gargantua, was the result of an after-thought. In 
outline the stories are similar almost to identity, and they have scarcely 
any thing in common with the Chronique Gargantuine, which is a tale of 
the court of King Arthur. We may easily suppose that Rabelais origin- 
ally intended something like a monstrous tale of chivalry, and that he 
afterwards abandoned the design; of which, however, traces may still 
be found in the wondrous feats that are occasionally performed by his 
giants. Not only does Gargantua carry off the bells of Notre Dame, 
but he eats six pilgrims in a salad, and is not aware of the fact till one of 
them has struck his hollow tooth with a staff. Pantagruel covers a 
whole army with his tongue, and has within his mouth a country in- 
habited by people who are utterly ignorant of the world without. Of 
course, grave interpreters will consider that this love of the marvellous is a 
mask, wherewith, as with indecency, the author conceals his earnest inten- 
tions; but we think that the unbiased reader, who has no theory to found, 
will find in these wonders, and in the genial manner in which they are 
recounted, a new proof that Rabelais loved nonsense for its own sake. 

The second book of the present work,was published in 1533, when 
the author was about fifty years of age, and was soon followed by the 
first. Rabelais, while a monk, had been already notorious for the free- 
dom of his opinions, if not for the laxity of his morals; and dread of a 
persecution seems to have prompted his departure from his native Poitou, 
and his sojourn at Montpellier, where he seriously devoted himself to that 
course of medical and anatomical study of which we have traces in the 
minuter description of wounds which, after the Homeric practice, he intro- 
duces into his battle-scenes. The satire conveyed in his story of Panta- 
gruel seemed likely to increase his danger, and he was glad to escape to 
Italy when the fire of religious persecution reached its height in France. 
At Rome he had a powerful friend in Jean du Bellay, Bishop of Paris, 
who was there on an embassy; and had he been merely charged with 
heresy, such was the anomalous condition of the age, he could not have 
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been safer than at the Papal Court. But his abandonment of the 
monastic habit involved the more serious offence of apostasy, and he 
therefore took advantage of his propinquity to the Pope to offer a peti- 
tion, praying that he might be allowed to enter a Benedictine monastery 
and practise medicine. 

When he returned to France, and, having taken his degree as doctor 
of medicine at Montpellier, began to practise at Paris, he was in a con- 
dition of comparative, though not of complete, security; for he had not 
eomplied with the conditions of the Pope’s absolution, which had required 
the assumption of the Benedictine habit. There is reason to believe, 
however, that all was soon made right, even in this respect, and he might 
now have been completely safe, had not the third part of his work, which 
appeared about ten years after the preceding, drawn upon him a new 
storm. This book, in which Panurge is the principal figure, mainly con- 
sists of dissertations and disputes, chiefly arising from the jester’s deter- 
mination to take unto himself a wife. Every mode of divination is tried, 
members of every profession are consulted ; and thus all vocations, temporal 
and spiritual, are mercilessly satirised. The king (Francis I.), who was 
amused by the book, refused indeed to sanction a prosecution menaced 
by the Sorbonne; but there was sufficient danger to necessitate another 
journey to Rome, and Rabelais did not return to France until he had 
secured the protection of Diana of Poitiers, mistress of Henry II., the 
son and successor of Francis. 

When once more in his native country, he was appointed curé of 
Meudon, and published his fourth book. This is occupied with a voyage in 
search of the “holy bottle,” in the course of which Pantagruel and his friends 
visit all sorts of imaginary countries, the satire now taking the shape of 
allegory. Thus, we have a land of Catchpoles, an island of meagre diet, 
inhabited by Lent; a “ fierce island,” inhabited by the Chitterlings, who 
hold fasting in abhorrence; an island of the Papefigues, who laugh at 
the Pope; and an island of the Papemanes, where he is devoutly wor- 
shiped. Another island is the residence of Gaster (the belly), who is 
described as the master of all the arts. In the fifth book, which was not 
published till after the death of the author, which took place in 1553, 
this voyage is continued, and the travellers arrive at a “Sounding 
Island,” in which there is a perpetual ringing of bells, and in which the 
different ranks of the Catholic clergy are presented under the semblance 
of birds. Grippemenaud, Archduke of the furred cats, probably intended 
for the Inquisition, next appears in most terrible potency; and there is 
an antitype of Swift’s Laputa, in the Kingdom of Entelechie, governed 
by Queen Quintessence. At last the bottle is reached, and the whole 
terminates with an apotheosis of the grape—the source whence the author's 
inspiration was ostensibly derived. The satire, as it has advanced, has 
increased in audacity, and in lieu of the sly hints with which the earlier 
books are interspersed, we have at last a series of attacks on the most 
venerated objects, scarcely disguised by a veil of transparent allegory. 
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The career of Rabelais, during the greater part of his long life, was 
tolerably ‘“‘ Bohemian;” but while curé of Meudon his conduct seems to 
have been unexceptionably reputable. He shunned all occasions of 
scandal, received with delight the visits of the learned, taught poor 
children to read and sing, and was highly attractive as a preacher. 
Whether the profane jests which he is said to have uttered on his death- 
bed have any foundation in fact it is hard to decide; but there is no doubt 
that he has shared the fate of other wits, and that much ribaldry has 
veen fastened upon him of which he was entirely innocent. 
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Amy. 


SUMMER. 


Any the beautiful leaned from the ledge 
Of an oriel, snowy with clematis-bloom : 
The south wind sighed through the river sedge. 


Far off, the old sea’s resonant boom 
Rolled without cease under moon and stars— 
Music weird of the midnight gloom. 


The Giant of Night wore ruby Mars 
As a gem on his finger. Hesper shone 
Like a beacon over the mountain scaurs. 


One amethyst gleam of the sunset gone 
Touched the maiden’s chesnut hair : 
A coronal Summer had set thereon. 


The wind’s low whisper every where 
Ran through the leaves with a rustle of life, 
As I watched my Amy unaware ; 


As rose in my heart the deep love-strife 
For that sweet girl-blossom in clematis-snow, 
To woo her and win her, a darling wife. 


She passed from my sight. To the sea below, 
Where, under the stars, it coiled and curled 
In endless ebb and tremulous ilow, 


The restless pulse of a sleeping world, 
I went, in the clutch of a sweet unrest, 
And watched the banners of Night unfurled, 


And the nebule widen over the west. 
With me went odour of clematis-musk, 
And a vision of beauty Saxon-tressed 


Haunted the depths of the mystic dusk; 
And a soft shy glance of a lustrous eye 
Dwelt in my heart, as a gem in the husk 
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AMY. 


Of worthless earth. O musical sigh 
Of the summer south wind, breathe thou sweet 
On Amy, wandering under the sky : 


And strew fresh blossoms at Amy’s feet, 
When deep in the moss the wind flowers lic, 
And afar in the woodland glades we mect. 


WINTER. 


Ring merrily out the Sarum bells 
O’er wild Wilts wolds o’erblown with snow, 
Where the tyrant Spirit of Winter dwells. 


But hotter than Summer my blood’s free flow: 
For the rich girl-blossom is plucked, is mine— 
Mine through the valleys of earth to go. 


Oh, now may I gaze in her deep gray eyne ! 
For Amy is mine, my own, my bride: 
Her absolute beauty, her truth divine,— 


Are they not mine? O moorlands wide, 
Where the east wind, eddying fierce and swift, 
Hurries the snow-storm’s turbulent tide, 


‘Piling it high“in a perilous drift,— 


Are ye not beautiful? Will there be aught 
Sweeter when maidenly Spring shall lift 


Her delicate foot in the woodlands, fraught 
With colour and odour? Will there be 
Sweeter musical cadence caught 


By the wanderer’s ear in the forest free, 
When vernal rivulets ripple delight 
By moss-grown boles of the old elm-tree 


To the yellow star-clusters of primrose bright ? 
Oh, whence this magical golden haze, 
This glamour that gladdens the snow-storm’s flight, 


This incense burning through wintry days 
In my happy heart’s strong altar-flame, 
Sweeter than breath of a million Mays ? 
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AMY. 


Only make answer with Amy’s name— 
Amy the beautiful. Verily this 
Is the source whence the mystical glamour came— 


A fairy fount in the clematis, 
Whose icy waters, murmuring low, 
None ever have known, none ever may kiss 


at 


But one—but I! whose amorous flow 
On my long earth-travel I shall not miss a 
Till Death through the temple of Love shall go. 


MortTIMeER COLLINS. 
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My Aunt and 3. 


WE were always proud of having been what might be called an eccentric 
family,—in other words, a family possessed of some peculiarity rendering 
it conspicuous. During more than one generation our hair had been an 
object of universal envy, unrivalled as it was in profusion and beauty. 
After a while, this distinction became less observable; but we were still 
remarkable for size, and might easily (without fear of opposition) have 
claimed descent from the children of Anak. My great-grandmother, 
having given birth successively to thirteen sons, was laid in her gigantic 
grave; and my great-grandfather, after twenty years’ separation, slept 
once more at her side, worn out, many said, by the exertions consequent 
upon bringing up so enormous a family. In spite of all his efforts, my 
ancestor’s children were but slenderly provided for. They were well edu- 
cated, and, had they been disposed, might doubtless have got on in life; 
but unfortunately industry does not seem to have been an item in their 
composition. A council was held, and a means of future existence dis- 
cussed. Plan after plan was proposed, and rejected as involving too 
much trouble. At length a brilliant idea suggested itself—Why not ex- 
hibit ? 

The proposal was adopted unanimously ; and my grandfather, in right 
of his superiority both in age and stature, was inaugurated into the office 
of giant, and ranged over the country in a caravan, whereon was painted 
in huge letters, “ Mr. Griffendale, the Wonder of the Age ;” while his 
brethren preceded the equipage in couples, waking the echoes by a di- 
versity of musical instruments. After many months of this desultory 
life, and meeting with more than one adventure by the way, the pro- 
cession halted at W——, a small town in the heart of Somerset. In 
the immediate neighbourhood resided a young lady of diminutive stature, 
but ample means,—an orphan from her birth, and uncontrolled mistress 
of her actions. It so chanced that, returning from a hawking expedition, 
she passed through the town, and came straight upon the caravan sacred 
to Mr. Griffendale and his attractions. In a lonely country place, where 
each incident is viewed as an event, it is not difficult to believe that even 
the most meagre band of actors might be regarded as a powerful com- 
pany. Miss Latone was seized with a desire to behold the “ Wonder of 
the Age;” and discovering that a room had been engaged for “a limited 
number of nights,” wherein the said Wonder would sing, declaim, and in 
other ways render himself agreeable, the lady, arming herself with a 
chaperon, engaged two seats in a front row. 

How it came to pass I cannot say. If I remember rightly, the 
chaperon had formerly known something of Mr. Griffendale deceased ; 
whatever the cause, an immediate introduction was effected, which ended 
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in the heiress falling in love with my grandfather, and finally marrying 
him. 

As a Benedict, Mr. Griffendale displayed even iess energy than had 
marked his career as a bachelor. He quietly settled down upon his wife’s 
property, spending the whole of and more than his income. The Latone 
property was not a cruise of oil. In sorrow, and with presentiments of 
evil, Mrs. Griffendale, in presenting Mr. Griffendale with twins, closed her 
eyes upon sublunary «affairs. Mr. Griffendale paid a visit to the nursery, 
and looked, discontentedly enough, into each diminutive cradle. The 
family characteristic was no longer visible; both together might have 
made one not-to-be-ashamed-of child. But those little creatures, faugh ! 
to think such insignificant atoms should be engrafted on the family tree. 
Ah, well, never mind; he must make the best of it. After all, he could 
marry again—by and by, of course; at present it could hardly be ex- 
pected of him, being in such deep grief. 

So years stole on. ‘The cradles disappeared from their accustomed 
spot, and in their place stood two chairs, liliputian also, but bearing evi- 
dence to the fact of their occupants’ having made considerable progress 
in stature. ‘Then these, in their turn, made way for the stiff unbacked 
forms, on which the youthful Jane and Matilda went through their al- 
lotted tasks. After a while other changes occurred: the nursery sub- 
sided into a morning-room, the governess into a companion, and the 
Misses Griffendale left off leading-strings. 

About this time a visit was paid to Latone Manor by the brother next 
in age to my grandfather, and hitherto his favourite. There were other 
points of resemblance between them exclusive of family traits. Both 
were widowers, both had “ overrun the constable ;” but the younger had 
one advantage,—he was the father of a promising youth, who, if possessed 
of nothing else, inherited (O subject of envy!) the family proportions 
with the family name. For a long period harmony prevailed in the 
domestic circle; at length a wrong note was struck, and discord in- 
stantly arose. Symptoms of an attachment sprang up between Johnny 
Griffendale and his fair cousin Matilda. The parental heel was at once 
placed upon the sentiment. John Griffendale’s fortune was to be made 
by marriage, as his father’s and uncle’s had been before him. It was 
to no purpose the young man pleaded health, energy, and a deter- 
mination to fight his way. To push on in a profession required influence, 
connection,—and as to trade! that degradation at least was not in store, 
it was to be hoped. 

Tn despair, John Griffendale turned to his uncle, but only to encounter 
still stronger opposition. In vain he besought or Matilda wept. She was 
by far the prettier of the sisters. Had his choice fallen upon Jane, things 
might have been viewed in a more favourable light; but the family funds 
were in no flourishing condition, and Matilda was its chief hope. She 
was much admired already; and an antique specimen of humanity, pos- 
sessed of innumerable acres, an extensive liver complaint, and consider- 
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able property acquired in India, was evidently on the brink of matrimonial 
propositions. John Griffendale gave up pleading, and reémbarked with 
his father for America: the vessel was wrecked, and all on board perished. 

Matilda, always delicate, never recovered this loss. She lingered on 
until I came into the world; but ere I was old enough to know her, or 
return her warm caresses, the lips that had kissed mine so fondly were 
cold enough, and the gentle bosom where my tiny head had nestled 
throbbed no more. She was buried, as it became a Griffendale to be 
buried, in the family vault, in a coffin covered with velvet. Sleek and 
lovely horses bore along the hearse, from whose roof an abundance of jetty 
plumes nodded approvingly. Expense was not spared, though to meet it 
was a difficult matter, the Latone property being already mortgaged to 
the hilt. 

Difficulties thickened, involving my grandfather in a web from which 
there was no escape; tighter and tighter its meshes closed around him, 
crippling him alike bodily and mentally. Strength and health failed ; and 
I should have been thrown a helpless orphan on the wide world but for 
my Aunt Jane. 

She was a little woman, the smallest, perhaps, of the whole Griffen- 
dale race, albeit possessed of a mind that was no puny one, and of an 
energy seldom surpassed. I do not know that she was affectionate ; I do 
know she was not demonstrative. The husk was hard, and few there 
were who penetrated to the kernel. She showed little sympathy with the 
frail or the fallen, but she loved justice and hated cruelty. To act rightly, 
to fight, to conquer self, was the surest way to her heart. She was not 
what could have been termed a lovable person; I never heard that, in her 
youth, she had proved attractive to the opposite sex. She was left 
“badly off ;” and poverty, allied to my Aunt Jane, lost nothing of its 
habitual désagrémens. Left to her own resources, Miss Griffendale quitted 
the country, and hired a very humble lodging in town, whither I too was 
conveyed. There she sat down to meditate ; her meditations were not 
satisfactory, and, equipping herself in bonnet and shawl, she walked out 
into the street. 

Modestly clothed in black, and presenting a complete contrast to her 
entourage, she passed quietly along, examining the shops, and pausing 
longest where scraps of paper in the windows indicated that employment 
might be obtained there. At length, as she was stopping at the door of 
a milliner’s establishment, a carriage drove up to it, and out stepped a 
lady of refined appearance, but evidently in a most unrefined temper. 
Scarcely heeding what she did,—guided by fate perhaps,—Miss Griffen- 
dale followed her into the house, and, seating herself on a chair, was 
auditress to the following dialogue. 

“The hat is detestable, Mrs. Burton, and impossible to wear. I 
have no wish to withdraw my custom, believe me; but unless something’ 
more hamen-locking can be manufactured by your people, you leave me 
no resource.’ 
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“Sorry indeed, my lady,” said the person addressed, in a desponding 
tone. “If you could only hint how you would like it, be sure that —” 

“ Ah, there it is,” was the querulous interruption, “if Z would hint! 
But if the task of invention and arrangement be thrown on me, better 
avoid all this trouble, and turn milliner myself. However, to save words, 
to-morrow I must have some decent covering for my head.” 

Thereupon “my lady” departed; and Mrs. Burton, with a sigh of 
relief, coming towards my aunt, inquired her pleasure. 

“My request is an extraordinary one,” was the reply. “Give me 
plenty of straw, some of your softest gauzes and rarest flowers, and I will 
make a hat for that lady.” 

Mrs. Burton coloured and looked half-offended, half-uncertain what to 
say. 

My aunt continued—“I am a stranger to you; I do not therefore ask 
you to put blind faith in me. Here (drawing forth her purse) is money 
to pay for all I want; merely promise me, in case you approve my handi- 
work and it gives satisfaction to your customer, to try me again.” 

That evening I sat wonderingly watching while my aunt commeneed 
her novel occupation. At first numerous queer-looking articles were 
produced in paper, and moulded into shape on my head. At last the 
desired form was attained, and a fairy structure rose beneath her fingers, 
which more recent times have never (at least in my idea) seen excelled. 
Long previous to the appointed hour the task was accomplished; but my 
aunt would not, for all the world, have sallied forth before the moment 
named, punctuality being, in her estimation, one of the cardinal virtues. 

The hat proved a complete success ; and my aunt, satisfied with wit- 
nessing the triumph, had good sense enough to say nothing of her share 
in it, submitting to hear Mrs. Burton complimented as a person of 
exquisite taste, who had hitherto hid her light beneath a bushel, thereby 
making considerable advancement in that individual’s good graces. 

It only remains to add, that on that day the first stone of Miss Grif- 
fendale’s fortune was laid. Orders flocked in, and she presently found 
herself able to place whatever value she pleased upon her inventions. 
A house was hired in the vicinity of Hanover Square, and she busily 
passed the hours within its walls. 

To return to myself. In the midst of Aunt Jane’s occupations, and in her 
busiest moments, she never neglected me. She in person superintended 
my studies, and when I grew older and went to school, only coming 
home for the holidays, she would examine me upon every point of edu- 
cation, and if she found me deficient or forgetful, I had cause to tremble 
in my shoes; but if, on the contrary, I had done well, I lacked neither 
encouragement nor reward. 

“ Boys will be boys,” you know, dear reader, and I was no exception 
to the rule. During one of my vacations and the temporary absence 
of my relative, I made my way to the room where the eight young 
ladies privileged to carry out her ideas were assembled. Bent on mis- 
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chief, I first put every thing in disorder, and then launched forth into 
such a sea of anecdote and shoal-adventure, that all were soon clustered 
round in eager attention; so eager, that no one heard the approaching 
footsteps or saw the opening door. My aunt came slowly in, and walked 
deliberately to the centre of the group. Consternation was visible upon 
each countenance; you might have heard a pin drop. At length one 
bolder than the rest stood forward. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, we have not been here long—a quarter of an 
hour at the very extreme.” 

“ Right quarters of an hour,” said my aunt, “ make two hours lost to 
me. Mr. Charles Griffendale, will you explain to what cause we are 
indebted for your presence here ?” 

How severe she looked! I feared to face her eye; but truth and jus- 
tice demanded of me to take the whole blame upon myself, which I did at 
once, respectfully but firmly. Her brow relaxed something of its sternness. 

“You have been much in fault, but you own it honestly; leave the 
room now, and let it be distinctly understood it is the last time you set 
foot in it.” 

I obeyed her sorrowfully, for among that bevy of youthful attractions 
was a certain Fanny Effingstone, the orphan-daughter of a country clergy- 
man, and a great favourite with me. Pretty Fanny Effingstone, you 
were indeed dear to me as a sister! Whether Fanny dwelt as much on 
me I cannot say; but I fancy she must have given me a stray thought 
now and then, otherwise she would hardly have come so often to select 
books from the library at the very hour at which I was accustomed to 
repair thither. 

One afternoon, when we thus met, I could not resist complaining of 
my solitude and my banishment from that fairy region wherein Fanny 
was one of the presiding genii. She spoke so kindly and regretfully on 
my account, that, yielding to an irresistible impulse, I put my arm round 
her waist. She looked half-pleased, half-sorrowful. What was to follow 
next? I verily think my lips must have been within an ace of her bloom- 
ing cheek, when my aunt’s voice sounded at my elbow. Fanny disap- 
peared like lightning, and I was left alone to face the enemy. Grave 
indeed was the glance that encountered mine. 

“Charles Griffendale, what were you doing here with Fanny Effing- 
stone ?” 

A storm was gathering. I saw it, but there was no shelter near, and 
all to be done was to bear up against it stoutly. I had enough of my 
aunt about me also to abhor (even could it have availed me any thing) 
slyness or subterfuge ; so I answered bravely, 

“T am fond of Fanny Effingstone. I was talking to her without 
knowing you were there, and I meant to kiss her.” 

This reply satisfied my self-respect, and I felt nerved to endure what- 
ever was to follow. To my surprise, Miss Griffendale seated herself, and, 
beckoning me towards her, placed her hand kindly on my shoulder. 
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“Charley, you are very young, and you have no mother. I have 
done my best to supply her place ; so listen to me now as you would were 
I really that which I have only endeavoured to be. I have more than 
once noticed your predilection for Miss Effingstone; nor am I sorry for 
this opportunity of speaking to you about it. You are only a boy, and 
a boy’s fancy is a very fleeting thing. As an old adage says, ‘ Lad’s 
love is like a stick-fire,—soon out.’ Fanny is some months younger 
than you, but her mind is beyond her age. She has few people on whom 
to bestow her affections, and is, on that account perhaps, more liable to 
part with them easily. You have your own path to clear in life, and 
she is utterly friendless and alone. It may be years and years—it will 
be, I hcpe—before you think of settling; and I trust that ere long Fanny 
may know the blessing of a good husband’s care. Now all these reason- 
able wishes of mine may be defeated, if she attach herself to you. I am 
an old woman compared with you, child, and you should pay the more 
attention to what I say. When we middle-aged folks, for the sake of 
others, place our experience at their service, dragging it forth from the 
storehouse of memory, we do so with an effort recalling the time when 
it was laid up there—long and long ago, with much pain and, it may 
be, many tears.” 

Never had my aunt spoken so feelingly, never had I loved her so 
much. I drew nearer to her, and, putting my arms round her neck, 
bestowed upon her forehead the kiss intended for Fanny. 

In a few days the vacation would be over. “TI will see that poor 
girl once again,” was my thought, “just to find out if she has been 
lectured too.” But though I wandered all about the place, and waited 
even longer than was prudent at the door of the work-room, she was no- 
where visible. The hours flew by ; on the morrow I was to go back to 
my Alma Mater. As a last resource, I proceeded to my aunt’s room, 
and, knocking for admittance, found myself once more alone with her. 
She was reading when I entered, but put aside her book directly. 
Hurriedly, slnent too fast for comprehension, I blurted forth what I 
came to utter. 

“ Aunt, [am going to-morrow, and should like to bid good-by to 
every body. Where is Fanny Effingstone ?” 

Miss Griffendale, looking at me in a surprised manner, begged me to 
repeat what I had asked. 

“T want to say good-by to Fanny.” 

“Fanny Effingstone,” said my aunt slowly, “ is—gone away.” 

With that she resumed her book, and I quitted the room. ‘Two days 
afterwards I was deep in my studies, working away for the prize. It 
was the lust half, and though for a week or two I felt spooney enough, it 
must be avowed that, what with this examination and that, games at foot- 
ball and matches at: cricket, the remembrance of Fanny grew fainter and 
fainter in my mind. 

School ended ; I was indulged with three months of liberty, spent with 
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my aunt in travelling about England; for she had now established her 
position so thoroughly as to be only on view at certain seasons of the 
year. My holiday past, I was called upon to make choice of a career. 
I think I was about the first of the Griffendales who, if report speak 
truly, had no decided tendency—or, in other words, whose nature had 
not received a twist in some particular direction. I evinced no sign of 
genius, and, now that my wings were stretched, felt no irresistille im- 
pulse to fly in this direction or in that. The sea had not the charms 
for me it had for many boys. I saw in a sailor’s life but a monotonous 
existence, consisting of running up and down ropes, sea-sickness, and an 
uncomfortable succession of storms and calms. For the Church I had no 
vocation ; and for the Bar no influence—I might pass through life with- 
out a brief. Two things were left me,—medicine and trade. Asa trades- 
man my aunt could be of essential service to me; as a tradesman I saw 
a better chance of becoming speedily independent. Shut your eyes and 
close your ears, reader, if you belong to that class which holds trade in 
contempt; or rather, shut the book and put aside this veritable history, 
until your views are altered—shall I say enlarged? A tradesman I be- 
came, and, after serving the regular time as assistant, apprentice, or what 
you will, set up on my own account. 

Just before this event occurred, I went, by invitation, to dine with 
Miss Jane Griffendale; the other guests were Mrs. Burton and a not 
very young man, whose conversation pleased me exceedingly. He was 
quiet and gentlemanly in his manners, and there was, moreover, an ease 
and knowledge of most things about him indicative, I thought, of wealth 
and leisure. When we were once more alone, I commenced praising 
him to my aunt. 

“Yes,” she answered, “lhe is both good and sensible; a very suitable 
person for the husband of Fanny Effingstone. She would have been with 
us to night, only she could not leave her baby.” 

- Here was a blow—surely it half-stunned me? No, not at all. A 
few years before it would have made sad havoc in my youthful heart; 
but now, a‘ter the first spasm of disgust and—yes, I will own it—disap- 
pointment was over, I felt astonished at my own calmness; it was a leaf 
turned down in my life, that was all. 

T began business for myself, and pushed my way. My aunt was not 
only clever in the invention of shapes and the arrangement of colours, 
but she was ever dreaming of fresh combinations of those colours them- 
selves. Designs of all sorts flitted through her brain. These she de- 
scribed to me, and I, being ready with my pencil, gave them form, and 
then, after having them carried out by a manufacturer, reaped abundant 
profits therefrom. One day I had received the first piece of a lovely 
leopard-skin silk, of which she was in especial need; and wishing to 
hear from her lips how she approved the specimen, I set off for Hanover 
Street. It was many weeks since I had been there, but I knew myself 
to be ever a welcome guest; and passing without inquiry the servant 
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who answered my ring, knocked at the door of the room where Miss 
Griffendale was usually located. Receiving no answer, I went upstairs 
to her own peculiar quarter. She was not there either; so I made my 
way to a chamber which, opening out of her sleeping apartment, was | 
not unfrequently employed as a study or sanctum sanctorum. To my 
surprise, the ordinary homely furniture was removed. In its place were 
hangings of delicate chintz, and a bed of the same material; while the 
innumerable articles of a lady’s toilet were scattered about over the dress- 
ing-table. Having no desire to pry into my aunt’s domestic arrange- 
ments, I closed the door, and, uncertain as to what further might await 
me, gave the silk in charge to one of her people, and descended to the 
drawing-room. Here was change again. The Holland coverings were 
removed from the chairs, while rare flowers bloomed in vases here and 
there. Nor was this all. Ona sofa sat my aunt, and beside her one of 
the loveliest, most bewitching beings ever beheld. A form slight and 
fairy-like, complexion soft as ivory, eyes of the deepest gray, lips rosy 
and enticing, and hair of which a Griffendale might have been proud even 
in the olden times. My aunt smiled a welcome as she rose to receive me. 

“Speak of the sun, and we see his rays. This is my Nephew Charley, 
who (turning to me) will be as glad as I was to make the acquaintance 
of Miss Mary Griffendale.” 

Explanations followed. ‘This was a daughter of another branch of 
that strange family. er father, having risen to eminence in the medi- 
cal profession, had gone to Russia, where he was now appointed chief 
physician to the Emperor. Ill health had enabled him to obtain per- 
mission for a temporary absence in England. His daughter was the 
companion of his travels; and while he wandered the country through, 
my aunt undertook the care of Miss Griffendale. 

She was an only child, an heiress, and her father’s darling. At first 
I was almost disposed to envy her her advantages; when I knew her 
better, I thought no position equalled her merits. I had often read of 
love at first sight—read without Delieving in it. Whether the feeling 
that seized me now might have been so called I know not; if so, then 
what I had experienced for Fanny should either have had another epithet, 
or else love, like some Indian idols, is a many-sided Deity. I could have 
knelt at her feet, have worshiped her as superhuman. She seemed the 
embodiment of all artists had ever attempted to represent, or of which 
poets had dreamed. My head was absolutely dizzy, and I went away at 
last forgetting every thing else, my errand included. So much the 
better, it gave me an opportunity of speedily repeating my visit; indeed, 
as often as decency permitted was I to be found in Hanover Street. At 
first no notice was taken of my presence ; besides I had always an excuse 
to offer,—either my aunt's directions had not been properly understood, 
or I was the bearer of some necessary article, too precious to be intrusted 
to a servant. At length this good but certainly trying Argus opened 
her eyes—one at atime. She did not see very clearly at first, unfortu- 
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nately not until the evil had reached its climax; and I was head over ears 
in love, no longer with the sentiment of a boy, but with the passion of a 
man. Meanwhile time crept on, and Mr. Griffendale came back to Lon- 
don. The period fixed for his absence had expired, and an imperial 
mandate commanded his return. 

One evening, when I called, I stumbled upon a servant cording the 
Griffendale trunks. All was prepared for departure. I hurried on into 
the sitting-room. My aunt and Mr. Griffendale were talking by the 
window. ‘The door opened, and Mary entered, bonnet on head, equipped 
for the journey. She was pale and agitated, trembling like an aspen- 
leaf. My aunt poured out a glass of wine. I, hardly knowing what I 
did, carried it to where she stood. She put out her hand as if to take it, 
turned very white, and fainted. The swoon was of long duration. De- 
parture, on that day at least, was not to be thought of—not for long 
afterwards. Fever succeeded the fainting, and surely never did a more 
anxious trio count the tickings of the clock, or listen for the slightest 
movement in the sick-room. I was the least privileged of the party. 
Fully as anxious,—more so, if possible,—striving to hide that anxiety, 
unadmitted to the sacred precincts of her chamber, I could only hang on 
each uttered sentence, as if every word were my own death-warrant or 
reprieve. The crisis came—passed; she would recover. The father 
waited until she could be carried down and laid upon the sofa; then, un- 
able longer to set authority at defiance, returned to Russia. Mary was 
to stay where she was until he could come back to fetch her; ; or, if well 
enough, was to be placed under the protection of certain friends who 
would travel northward ere many months elapsed. 

This parting from her father had in a measure affected her health ; 
but she quickly rallied, and her bloom began to return. As often as I 
dared would I sit beside her couch, reading to her, or conversing on sub- 


jects we had previously mutually studied. “One night we had been talking 


in this way, when my aunt’s voice interrupted us—harshly enough 

“Mary Griffendale, you are tired ; let me help you to your room.” 

Mary, though she looked vexed, I could not but fancy made no 
objection ; and, aided by my aunt, at once rose up from the couch. 
When they were gone I sauntered to the casement. It was a lovely 
evening ; the sun had set, and the quiet planets came peeping out one by 
one. I smiled complacently at the scene; for a light, brighter than that 
of stars, was shining at my heart. This pleasant reverie was brought to 
an unexpected termination. 

“ Nephew Charles, I wish a few moments’ conversation with you.” 

A disagreeable presentiment came across me—what had my aunt to 
say? I was not kept long in suspense. 

“You are in love with Mary Griffendale.” 

I did not answer directly. I had never attempted the analysis of my 
feelings, though far from unconscious of their existence. Their sudden 
embodiment in a tangible form startled me. Involuntarily, within 
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myself, I repeated the words, “In love with Mary Griffendale !” and as 
often as I did so a voice somewhere seemed to say, “ Well! what of 
that? Is she not in love with you? Can you deny the charge?” I 
could speak now. 

“ No, madam, nor have I any wish so to do.” 

“Then let me inquire in what this feeling is to end ?” 

“Tn the happiest of all results, aunt, provided at least I can obtain 
Miss Griffendale’s consent—in marriage.” 

“ That can never be.” 

“Why not?” abruptly. 

“Listen, and I will tell you. Mary Griffendale is the daughter of a 
rich man, a man moving in high circles ; you, though a gentleman in birth 
and thought, occupy the position of a tradesman here. More, Mary’s 
hand is pledged to a Russian noble, her father’s friend. Do not inter- 
rupt, but be patient, Charles. With my head full of your fancy for 
Fanny Effingstone, I too long closed my perceptions. to this newer 
sentiment, otherwise it would have been nipped in the bud.” 

“On what grounds, I pray you?” 

“On those already stated; in addition, on my own account. Mary 
is intrusted to my care; I am answerable for all that happens to her 
beneath my roof.” 

“ Mary is not a child to be fettered. To-morrow we will put her to 
the test: if she love me, she will accept me, in spite of all the drawbacks 
you mention; if not, why, then—let her go.” 

I said this proudly, the more so as I felt buoyed up all the while by a 
conviction of my own security. 

“Charley Griffendale, you must lay upon her no such trial. She 
does care for you, I feel sure of it; but her father’s honour and peace of 
mind are dearer to her than her own happiness. I am not speaking 
unadvisedly ; she has told me this herself.” 

“ Ah! you have conversed upon these matters ?” 

“Yes, to-night. She hopes you have a regard for her—hopes without 
knowing it. She assures me that, as far as words go, nothing has ever 
passed between you. She has acted with a want of consideration (to use 
her own phrase), yielding herself up to the pleasure of the moment. 
Rouse yourself; conquer yourself. Give her no cause to think your 
feelings what they are. She will in time forget what she is now endur- 
ing, and all will be well.” 

“ Madam, you demand too much. Once before you asked of me the 
sacrifice of a boyish affection; you now claim at my hands the resigna- 
tion of hope—of happiness. I love this girl—love her, I tell you; yes, 
and will win her.” 

“Then I am as nothing to you,” she said tremblingly, “I who have 
fostered you in my bosom as my own offspring.” 

“ Neither you nor any one shall intertere in this business; I will be 
trifled with—ruled—no more.” 
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There was silence in the room. Had she left me? I turned romd— 
what to see ?—Jane Griffendale kneeling at my feet. In an instant the 
remembrance of all that she had done for me swept through my mind. 
Her devoted love, her more than mother’s care, my success in life, nay, 
even the very preservation of that life itself, might I not owe to her? It 
was a debt it behoved me to recall, though at whatever cost. I went to 
her; I raised her up; I felt the room swim round. Nature, love, man- 
hood—all fought strongly within me. I must resolve at once. “You 
have conquered. Leave me.” 

I buried my face in my hands, and wept with that wild and bitter 
agony a weak nature never knows, which any nature can hardly sustain. 
How long I sat there J know not. Morning was breaking when I roused 
myself. Some one would be stirring soon. I must go now, if I meant 
to go at ali—now, before there was a chance of seeing her again. A 
flower lay on the ground—a sprig of jasmine she had worn in her hair a 
few short hours since. I hid it in my bosom, and fled from the house. 
One little piece of revenge I could not deny myself. After placing my 
business in trustworthy hands, to be disposed of at the first desirable 
opportunity, I embarked for the Continent, without leaving any clue by 
which I might be traced. I was for many montlis, as disconsolate a 
lover as ever mistress could have desired. But (truth must be spoken) 
foreign scenes, a constant succession of events, the utter novelty of every 
thing around me, if it did not wear away, at least temporarily blunted, 
the edge of my grief. I made a tour through Italy, and then I came to 
Paris. On the Boulevards a child came running, and, not perceiving me, 
upset itself between my legs, fortunately without sustaining any injury 
beside the fright. It might as well have broken every rib in its body for 
the noise it made. A donne hastened to its assistance, and a lady, emerg- 
ing from a shop, inquired lurriedly what was the matter. In a second we 
had recognised each other, and I frankly extended my hand to Fanny Boro- 
daile, née Effingstone; while she, with 2 more embarrassed air, but much 
perceptible pleasure, hastened to introduce me to ler husband, the hero of 
my aunt’s family-dinner. It did me good to see her so happy-looking, 
and to feel that we both retained something of our early affection, though 
neither was now the first object in life to the other. During some weeks 
we were constant companions, and I began to experience the value of true 
friend:hip, which, if it cannot boast all the agrémens of love, is at any 
rate denuded ofits anxiety and bitterness. This was a gleam of sunshine ; 
clouds were at hand. 

Entering Mrs. Borodaile’s rooms one morning, I found her absorbed 
in a letter, so absorbed that she did not hear my footsteps, and had not 
time to wipe the traces of tears from ler face. When at length conscious 
of my presence, she breathlessly inquired what news I had from home. 

“None,” I replied, with some confusion ; “I have stolen a march upon 
them, and no one knows exactly where to find me.” 

Bidding me prepare for a shock, she placed in my hands the paper 
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she had been reading, which proved a missive from Mrs. Burton. Miss 
Griffendale had had a stroke of paralysis. Penitent, conscience-stricken, 
I returned the letter, bade a hasty adieu to the Borodailes, and set out 
for England. Oh, how slowly the diligence moved! All would be-over 
before I reached there, and then I could not help reflecting, “ What if 
anxiety on my account had been one of the causes of this sudden seizure ?” 
At last, arrived in London, I flew to Hanover Street. The blinds were 
down; I had hardly the heart to knock or ring. God was merciful ; 
she was not dead, but sleeping, and knew me when she awoke. She was 
not alone either; a tender nurse smoothed her pillows, and the father, 
once more returned to England, offered the best of his medical knowledge 
—in vain. Blessing us all, and in my arms, my best and dearest friend 
passed away. 

From her neck they removed a little ornament; it had evidently been 
worn for years, for the edges of the gold were quite rubbed out. It was 
a small locket-cross, with these words engraved upon it, “ In memory of 
one beloved.” Inside were the initials of my father’s name, and a lock of 
hair precisely similar to that worn formerly by my mother, and then in 
my possession. What strange mystery did these words disclose? Was 
it sacrilege to a father’s memory to think he had perhaps indulged in 
some soft passages with my Aunt Jane before his affections settled finally 
upon her sister? Was this the secret of her intense devotion to myself, 
of her sympathy in feelings she was not suspected to have ever known ? 
I knelt beside her, and strove to hide the deep emotion that shook my 
frame. — 

“My daughter, comfort him,” said a voice, and a soft hand twined 
itself in mine. 

All had been made clear during that brief illness, and death having 
freed the Russian from his compact, no impediment was now placed in 
the way of my happiness—no impediment save one, the void that day 
made in my heart; a void which could never, never be replaced. And 
thus it is we approach, touch, . possess, the very thing we covet, but 
neither at our own time, nor in our own way. So is it ever; and best 
it so should be, else were this earth our Heaven, and we incapable of 
casting a thought beyond. 
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American fjotels and American Sood, 


Aw American hotel is to an English hotel what a seventy-four is to a 
jolly-boat, or, to borrow a simile from the immortal Tupper’s Ode to 
Chaos, “an elephant is to a periwinkle.’ An American hotel would 
supply a regiment with beds. It is (in the chief cities) as large as any 
two of our club-houses fused together, as roomy as Buckingham Palace, 
and not much inferior to a palace in its internal fittings. It has ranges 
of drawing-rooms, suites of private rooms, vast staircases, and intermin- 
able layers of bedchambers. 

As the American has hardly any resemblance to an Englishman, 
either in face, form, dress, food, government, views, or habit of thought, 
so likewise the New York hotel has not even the faintest resemblance to 
Mivart’s, Long’s, the Hummums, the Tavistock, or Wood’s. It is not a 
costly, cozy, secretive place, with fat, velvet-footed waiters, but rather a 
vast caravanserai, where, for a certain fixed and immutable tariff price, 
the traveller, whoever he may be, has an indubitable right to a joint 
share in the use of a range of palatial rooms, the services of some thirty 
slave-waiters, four meals a day, and the enjoyment of a reading-room, a 
bar-room, and a telegraph-office. 

But the reader will better understand the difference of the two if I 
first saturate him with systematically-arranged details of the way things 
go on at a first-class American hotel. 

Let me lay the scene in New York—not at the Astor House, where 
princes and ambassadors once took their ease, because it is now a mere 
quiet second-class house ; and not at the St. Nicholas, because that too 
has fallen into “the yellow leaf,” and is become rather a rowdy-place, 
where revolvers occasionally go off in the billiard-room, and not always 
innocuously ; nor in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, because that vast marble 
pile, that triple palace, is still rather an exceptional place, and prices are 
slightly dearer there—but in the New York or the Metropolitan, both 
good family houses, and both in Broadway, the fashionable centre of the 
Empire City. 

I am just arrived in the city, say from the Sulphur springs, or from a 
pleasant scramble among the Catskill mountains, where the Dutch and 
Indian ghosts still play each other at bowls, especially in the rumbling 
summer thunder-weather. I feel quite glad to get back again to the 
breezy, bright-coloured city. The boats in the bay never looked so smart 
and swift to me, the Negro servants in the street never seemed so 
laughing and light-hearted, the last batch of Irish emigrants never so 
sturdy and hopeful. The Broadway is gay, too, with tremendous elec- 
tion-flags hung across the street; the liberty-poles are, if possible, more 
like dead May-poles than ever. I did not take a two-horse hack from the 
railway-station, because, in the first place, those cars are ruinously expen- 
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sive ; and secondly, because I hear that the carmen sometimes pull out a 
“ sling-shot,” and enforce undue fares from refractory strangers. Be- 
sides, I prefer to walk, for am I not here in the character of a sort of 
Latter-Day or “Brummagem” Culumbus? and the streets are so gay, 
amusing, and pleasant, so full of life, yet not too crowded, so busy, yet 
not dirty. On American railways there is a perfect system of conveying 
luggage. The baggage-porter slips a brass ticket with a certain number 
on your luggage, and hands you the duplicate; without this being 
handed in, no one can receive your luggage; with it, no one can detain it. 
T have a black trunk, and I am 6542. I see my luggage at New York, 
and show my ticket; the porter takes the two tickets, and hands me the 
6543 trunk. 

“ Where to, sir? ’Bus or car, ferry or hotel truck ?” 

I reply “truck.” Ina moment it is on the New York Hotel truck. 
The truck-master takes it, draws two brass tickets, tied by a thong, from 
a bunch of them which hangs on his arm; one (3421) he slips round the 
handle of my trunk, the other (3421) he gives me, to claim it by at the 
hotel in an hour's time; and I have no more to do now but go whither I 
will. IfI were not to go to the New York Hotel for three weeks my 
trunk would be equally procurable on handing in my (8421) ticket. 
But I had forgot—lI also this time (as the man is not a railway official) 
take his card, because I, and not the hotel, shall have to pay him; as, 
though he carries for the hotel, he is independent of it. If I wanted it 
taken quicker, I could have sent it for a few more cents by a trotting 
express wagon, a mere vermilion tray on wheels. 

Within the hour (after a slight episode of oyster-soup) I arrive at the 
New York Hotel, whose splendid portal, fit for a nobleman’s house, is 
on the upper left-hand side of Broadway, as you ascend from the City 
Park. There are a few gentlemen of dark complexion (Cuban planters, I 
afterwards find) smoking in rocking-chairs outside the door, in the open 
air, and inside the door more dark men, on settees on either side the 
entrance, discussing the new President, honest Abe Lincoln. The floor 
of the long entrance porch is paved with marble; and I can see, on either 
side, that it opens on luxuriously furnished reading and sitting rooms, 
also crowded by well-dressed gentlemen, wearing felt hats. No servant 
meets me; no one with cold, mechanical smile, and fawning treacherous 
eagerness, slides forward to take my coat, or show me aroom. It is a 
humiliating and yet a certain fact, that no one seems to care “a red 
cent” whether I come or go. 

At the end of the passage, to the right, I come (it is about eleven 
o'clock) to a large counter with stately desks and ledgers, enclosing a large 
room, as big as au ordinary London shop. Behind this stand three well- 
dressed but undemonstrative men, who consult the books, read the papers, 
count over dollars, and give orders to black servants, who bend to them 
in a tranquil way and listen. There are huge directories and railway- 
train bills on the counter. 
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Now were I not accustomed to the American system, I should, as an 
Englishman, feel “kinder riled” at the indifference of every one, at the 
unreadiness to supply me with a room, and to welcome me as an arrival, 
or as an incarnation of so many solid dollars. But as it is, and as I 
am not aristocratic in tendencies, I quietly rest my arm on the counter, 
and wait my turn till some anxious guests cease their inquiries; for I am 
in no hurry, want to hear what is to be heard, and it is still three hours 
to dinner. 

One gentleman wants, I hear, a blank paper to put down his washing 
on; a second requests to be put down to be called for the first Boston train 
to-morrow morning’; a third has left a coat in 864 that wants mending ; 
a fourth is just off to England by steamer, and desires to pay his bill. 

Now all these are cleared off, and even now, did I not speak, the 
quiet man at the desk would certainly not utter a word to me, not the 
least knowing, without being told, whether I have just arrived, or have 
been in the house six months; so I smooth my face to indifference, and 
quietly sign my name in the entry-book. The last name before me is, 


“Colonel Crockett, from Salem, Mass ;” 


for an American always adds to the signature of his name tle State he 
“hails” from. This entry—a sort of guarantee—is the first ceremony 
on entering an American hotel. The traveller is expected to write it as 
a matter of course; it saves talking, that’s one thing. Directly I have 
done this, the clerk knows I am a new-comer and want a bedroom ; so he 
goes to another book and asks a clerk what room is vacant, and then he 
goes to a large frame of hooks, and looks at the keys that are there,—the 
vacant numbers show the vacant rooms. Now he turns, and writes in 
the book opposite my name, “ Solomon Psalmanazar, 314;” he then hands 
me the key of my room, on which hangs a brass label, inscribed 314. 
This I can either bring down daily when I go out, and give to the clerk to 
hang on the peg, or, if I dislike that trouble, I can keep the key per- 
petually in my pocket, just as I can ata French hotel. 

Now I turn round to a row of black waiters, who sit sublimely in- 
different, yet ready to obey the slightest gesture, on a bench which is 
placed against the wall. Sam springs forward and takes my key; I 
give him my-luggage-ticket, and ask if the wagon has arrived. “ This 
way, massa.” I follow him into the great central hall, and there, in a cor- 
ner, is my black trunk, standing forlornly among a tumbled heap of other 
luggage, of New Orleans chests, and rich planters’ baggage—some just 
artived, some just going off. I hand my ticket to the truck-master’s boy; 
he sees the number is riglit, and gives my trunk to Sam to carry up-stairs 
before me. I ascend the stairs, and, on the first carpeted landing, see the 
entrances to luxurious sitting-rooms; on the second-floor the bedrooms 
begin, and here I find 314, the door of which Sam unlocks, and flings 
open with an air of royal hospitality; for the true Negro is always 
pompous, and is blessed with a cheerful self-conceit, that is the more 
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humorous the more it is developed. Sam rattles open the Venetian 
blinds, and calls the Irish chamber-maid, who has a duplicate key to 
every bedroom, to bring me water and soap and towels. Every thing 
is clean, and fit for use; as for the bed, it is white as a snow-drift, and 
the window of my room looks out on a sort of garden, with one or two 
“ Pride of India” bushes in it, and a dusty magnolia bush. 

Sam unstraps my portmanteau cover, gives me a bow, and retires— 
no, he has something to say. It is this: “’Appy to wait on massa 
while at ’otel. Which his name isSam. When he want him, always ask 
for Sam—massa’s servant. Want the Herald every morning, massa? 
bring him to de bedroom-door, which his name is Sam, reg’lar every 
morning.” I order Sam to bring a copy of the New York Herald to my 
door every morning, and to order me a warm bath this evening. But 
here Sam reprovingly stoops to put me right. All orders about baths 
must be given down below in the office. And, with another smiling en- 
treaty that I would not forget his name, Sam retires, and leaves me to 
prepare for dinner. 

Now in all things, including dinner, the Americans are less luxurious, 
more simple and primitive in their habits than we are; they rise earlier, 
dine earlier, go to bed earlier; in fact, they live more as their Puritan 
ancestors did when they came over in the seventeenth century. Hotel 
dinners are in no part of America later than two, and where they are 
later there is generally a two-o’clock dinner as well. Tea at six, and 
supper at ten, I found universal at all the American hotels at which I 
stopped. 

Presently the gong explodes, and at the signal some hundreds of 
keys click in the locks of some hundreds of bedroom-doors. Commercial 
men, dandies, planters, brides, old maids (necessity has no law,—driven 
by the same instinct, for hunger and death are common to king and 
rowdy) debouche on the dining-saloon. I descend, casting my eye as 
I pass on a large hat-stand, where my predecessors, I see, fling their 
hats, and I enter the room—the halting-place of the business man, the 
temple of the epicure. 

But as the New York Hotel dinner was rather longer and more 
ceremonious, and in some respects exceptional, I will in preference 
describe the dinner at the Revere House, Boston, the very first house 
in all the United States, and the property of Paren Stevens, whom the 
Americans call “the Napoleon of hotel-keepers,” and who is proprietor 
of three of the largest and best hotels in the States. At the Revere 
House the dinner is “ going” from two to four. Suppose me just down 
from my bedroom, and seated at my usual table, the third from the door 
on the left-hand side of the room. It is usual, remember, for visitors to 
choose a particular seat, and to have a particular waiter. 

My table holds some five others, two of whom have already begun 
dinner, and are well through their soup. My waiter, without asking me, 
instantly brings me a large caraffe half filled with glistening ice, and brims 
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it with water. He then hands me the bill of fare for the day, in which 
the names of dishes are arranged in sequence. The soups first, then the 
fish, then the entremets, then the roast and boiled, and lastly the pastry 
and dessert. 

The soups are nearly all French or English, and I find in the list 
only my old friends gravy, oxtail, vermicelli, and so on. But stop! 
nere is a new one—GuMBo soup, the favourite New Orleans soup, made 
with glutinous vegetables and green peppers, a very savoury and excel- 
lent dish. Dear me, how quick the people opposite spoon up their 
soup !—they surely must have been in that great army of Xerxes that 
drank up whole rivers at one night’s bivouac. 

The fish comes next. Here there is a wide choice; for the American 
fish, though, I think, rather insipid, is very varied and fine. The larger 
Spanish mackerel is coarse, but good. Then there is the Bass, the 
White Fish, and the “‘sheep’s head,” that savoury inhabitant of the 
Potomac that Washington must so often have partaken of. Further South 
there are rock-fish and groupers, enormous stewed oysters and clams, 
Yet, I cannot say I think the Americans cook fish very well, for it is 
always sodden and insipid,—at least at hotels, where they use steam- 
ranges; and besides I like to see the whole fish part of which I am 
eating, so as to think about it, and not to be served with strips and 
shavings. 

But after all the semi-French cooking, and the want of honest roast 
and boiled, the peculiar and unmatchable superiority of the American 
dinner consists in the vegetables, of which there is an endless variety, 
and most of which are fine, quick-grown, and luxuriant in size. The 
egg-plant cut in slices and roasted is not to be despised. The “squash” 
or pumpkin is very nutritious and good. The yams deserve a sentence 
to themselves. They are something between a potato and a parsnip; 
they have a stringy soft brown peel, and their mashy and sweet taste is 
to me very unpleasant, though I could soon learn to like them. The 
Lima beans, too, are another favourite vegetable at American dinners ; 
they are brought up peeled, are soft and white, and very succulent and 
pleasant to taste. Nor must Succotash be forgotten; nor the inestimable 
Indian corn, with its large bearded cobs, the sickly smell of which is to 
the stranger at first so unpleasant. It is brought to table in the full- 
head, and you strip down the cob with your knife or your teeth, which- 
ever you prefer. It used to rather give me a shudder to see American 
ladies take up in their hands one of these heads of corn, as large round 
as a cucumber, and strip it down with their teeth as you would strip the 
currants off the branch of a currant-tree. Having stripped them, you 
dip them in melted butter, and so make an end. For myself I prefer 
the green or unripe corn, which is more tender. 

But my great glory was the old Indian staple, hominy. ‘This is ripe 
Indian corn which has been steeped in lye, and so deprived of its tough 
yellow outer cuticle. It is served up boiled into a fine-grained mass, as 
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white and delicious as rice, yet with a flavour, lightness, and sweetness 
peculiarly its own. There is no article of American diet I still daily long 
for more than this; for it is more digestible than the potato, and it never 
seems to surfeit or cloy. The Americans eat it in enormous quantities at 
breakfast, and at almost every other meal. As an article of diet for 
children it cannot be surpassed ; for if they once get fond of it, they will 
almost live on it alone. 

Of the meat part of the American dinner I have little to say; ex- 
cept that veal and pork seemed much commoner than beef and mutton, 
and that whatever was the meat, it was spoiled by being baked, or in 
some way or other robbed of its proper juices. I do not laugh at the 
American for liking molasses with his pork, or preserves with his turkey, 
because the American ridicules us Englishmen for eating ‘‘ apple-sass” 
with goose, and I have no particular answer to make to the attack. 
Neither do I personally like to heap my plate with five or six kinds of 
food at the same time, and then swallow the mountain as fast as if I was 
eating for a wager;—but, then, one only sees this at railway stations, 
and among rough sort of people; though undoubtedly the Americans 
generally do eat with rather a dyspeptic haste, and in very dismal silence. 

The prairie-hen of the nor’-west prairies forms a memorable feature of 
Wisconsin dinners ; for the bird (a sort of grouse) is plump and savoury, 
and has a most refined flavour, which is peculiarly its own. The frog, 
with its white flesh and soft bones, is as much eaten in America as in 
France. Its flesh is as savoury as that of a rabbit; but the sensation 
of eating a new kind of food disturbs one’s enjoyment, and gives it rather 
the air of acrime. Bear-steaks form a common dish in Arkansas; and 
very wholesome and good-flavoured “ Bar meat” is, with this special 
and recommendable property about it, that you can eat more of it than of 
any other meat, including even venison. It might, however, give a 
nervous man a qualm to think that the bear might only last week have 
“chawed” up half a backwoodsman. Alligator-steaks, not uncommon on 
the Mississippi, I have not tasted, but I am told that they are by no 
means despicable; but in Alabama I dined off ’possum, and very rich, 
red, and greasy the meat was, tasting much like that of a sucking-pig. 

But I must hurry on to the pastry, the chief novelty in which is the 
universal national dish, “ pumpkin pie,” without which no American din- 
ner can be perfect. In pies the Americans are certainly unrivalled, and 
of all their pies “pumpkin” is the best. It is as delicate as the finest 
custard, and has much the same flavour. I never grew tired of it; for it 
is exceedingly nutritious without being heavy, and is as good hot as cold. 
It is generally made in shallow plates, and is always for sale in long tri- 
angular slices at every railway-station refreshment-room. Ofreal English 
plum-pudding, alas, the American has lost all tradition, and what they 
call plum-pudding is a miserable fiction indeed; but then their apple- 
pudding is no bad substitute. Brandy peaches and stewed prunes deserve 
record as part of the more playful portion of the transatlantic dinner. 
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The dessert is always varied and good. In the North there are mag- 
nificent apples, larger and quicker-grown than ours, and of a beautiful 
flavour. The pears are equally meritorious. Then there are wealth of 
almonds, pecan-nuts, hickory-nuts, melons, &c. But the South has a far 
richer display for her tables. At the St. Charles’s Hotel, New Orleans, 
you have mellow plantains, the long yellow skin of which you peal off in 
strips, and then partake of the soapy-acid flesh at your leisure. There 
are little green limes, too, to throw into your toddy, and oranges just 
picked from the tree, with a green and not a yellow skin. Then there is 
the great sour shadock and the gigantic alligator (avocado) pear, the 
custardy rind of which is to be eaten with vinegar and pepper, and the 
stone of which is as large as a ecricket-ball. This is the land, too, for 
green peppers to eat with your cold meat, and for raw and cooked toma- 
toes. To go back for a moment one stage earlier in the dinner, at all 
liberal hotels they give you plenty of ice both with your water and your 
wine. And here, too,a word about the wine. No wine is given you at an 
American hotel dinner; you have to buy it. The wines are as dear as in 
Europe, except some of the cheaper forms of claret, which are not unfitted 
for the heavy and burning climate. Port and sherry are hardly ever 
drunk, being too brandied and fiery for such an atmosphere as that of 
America. Champagne and the better clarets seem the favourite wines ; 
nor are the Rhine wines entirely neglected. But they now grow round 
Cincinnati, on the earth-banks of the Ohio river, the admirable sparkling 
Catawba wine, which, with more care in the making, would soon rival 
champagne. The St. Louis wine, too, is much extolled. 

The great want of America is a good healthy beverage, not sour, yet 
not too strong. A cheap wine in universal circulation would soon put an 
end to the perpetual practice of taking drams every hour or so. The Ger- 
mans have, it is true, introduced every where their honest, fresh, creamy, 
lager beer; and very pleasant it is, were it not rather too heavy for diges- 
tion in such a climate. But the hotel-keepers are afraid of its preventing 
their guests ordering wine, and the bar-keepers are jealous of its super- 
seding their drams; so that the result is, that it is very seldom sold at 
bar-rooms, and is never procurable at hotel-dinners. As for the English 
bottled ale and stout, it is generally bad, and supplied by some fourth- 
rate house, who ignore Bass, Allsopp, and Guinness. Coffee is generally 
served round on the conclusion of dinner. The American sips it up; 
then suddenly, whatever rank he may be, without saying a word to you, 
though he may have been engaged in the most hearty and interesting con- 
versation three minutes before, he thrusts away his plate, draws his chair 
back, picks up his felt hat, and walks silently off. With all wish to be 
tolerant, I must say that I think this a very boorish habit. How much 
better the Frenchman’s conventional bow, the Englishman’s quiet “ good 
by,” or parting compliment and joke! Dinner may be one of man’s 
vulgar animal necessities, but it is as well to render that unpleasant fact 
as little palpable as possible, 
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But before I follow my abrupt friend to the smoking-room or the 
reading-room, let me go back some hours, and sketch the American break- 
fast at seven, eight, or nine o'clock, a.m., for I have a sincere respect for 
this meal; it is the inauguration of the day, the foundation-stone of the 
twenty-four hours, a ceremony almost religious, a most becoming com- 
mencement to toil and labour. 

“Why, Cuffy (the bill of fare is a foot long),—fish, roast, boiled, 
vegetables, fruit. Very well, then; bring me hominy, coffee, iced milk, 
white fish, eggs, a cutlet, prairie-hen, and some corn-bread.” 

“ Any hot cakes, massa ?” 

“ No, Cuffy; I never eat hot cakes; and mind, stale bread.” 

By and by I find myself surrounded by a perfect armada of little 
white dishes: here the cutlet, and its little dried pellets of fried potato ; 
there the Alps of snowy beaded hominy; there my friend the white fish 
with lack-lustre eye. Now the Herculean labour commences,— the 
interesting experiment on the expansive nature of the human stomach. 
But first Cuffy, with an admiring look at my ambitious aims, brings me 
two large glass goblets: in one he places three glittering cubes of ice, 
and brims them over with the snowiest milk ; in the other he empties 
the golden yolks of two eggs, after the custom of the country. Now 
I buckle myself to my task, yet still with one eye open to observe 
the diet and peculiarities of my neighbours. Lean and sallow creatures, 
—planters and judges, fragile beauties, and quakerly matrons,—what 
tremendous inroads they make on the spongy steaming bread and the hot 
muffiny cakes! That masculine yet bony authoress from New England 
has actually built up a sort of monument to Mrs. Beecher Stowe of 
slap-jacks ; now she butters each layer, then pours libations of molasses 
on the whole, and lo! in less than ten minutes the monument is no 
more, and the strong-minded woman herself has stalked down-stairs and 
gone shopping, in defiance of all dietetic laws, human and divine. Nor 
is that phlegmatic Judge Pyncheon, from Missouri yonder, killing himself 
less surely by rounds on rounds of (Indian) corn-bread, brown, heavy, 
and slabby. And now, having discussed breakfast, let me go down-stairs 
into the bar-room, where already some thirsty citizens are actually be- 
ginning to “liquor up.” 

I can hardly very well generalise the American bar-room, because it 
has different characteristics in the North and South; but I may call it a 
large hall, often capable of holding some two thousand persons, as at 
the St. Charles’s Hotel, New Orleans, where it is used for slave auctions 
and for political meetings. The floor is generally marble, and so is the 
long handsome counter, on which often stand huge china bowls of Ro- 
man punch, and bottles of cognac and bitters. The bar-keeper is a well- 
dressed man, with an air of doing work that by no means lowers or dis- 
graces him. In winter, he sits with his feet high up on his stove; in 
summer, he is in a nankeen coat or in his plain shirt-sleeves. Behind the 
counter there is always a huge block of ice, resting on saw-dust, and 
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with a hook run into it to move it about more readily. His spare mo- 
ments are spent in talking to friends about the last “caucus” meeting, 
and in smashing up the ice into half-tumblersful. Now, unless you take 
lager beer, every thing you drink in America is iced; whether it is 
brandy-cocktail, gin-sling, corpse-reviver, stone-fence, eye-opener, New 
Jersey lightning, mint-julep, Japanese, or Catawba cobbler. 

It would take years to learn how to make all these compounds; but 
they all seem to me to contain one ingredient, and that is bitters ; the object 
is not so much to quench thirst as to give tone to the stomach, and to 
repair the deleterious effects of incessant tobacco-chewing. The quantity 
of spirit put into each tumbler cannot be more than a wine-glassful. 
No juggler could dribble in the spirit and bitters, next throw in the ice, 
then toss the whole into a tin cup, and pour and repour it into a 
glass quicker or more unerringly than an American bar-keeper. Of all I 
tasted, I thought the “Catawba cobbler” the most delicious, the 
“brandy-cocktail” the most wholesome, the “ Japanese” the most 
dangerous, the “mint-julep” the most original,—the flavour in this is 
produced by bruising up with the ice the juicy tops of fresh-picked 
green mint,—the “eye-opener” is a mere medicine, the “gin-sling” is 
harmless, in moderation. Many of the barmen in New York are well- 
known characters, as celebrated as Blondin or Barnum, and might, for 
all I know, stand a chance of running for Congress. The most cele- 
brated bar in New York is Domenico’s, near the Exchange. Incredible 
sums pour over Domenico’s marble counter every year. 

Of the drawing-rooms at an American hotel I cannot relate much that 
would interest. The bullies, the rowdies, the loafer, the garrulous poli- 
tician, shun them for the fuming smoking-room or the stimulating bar. 
The result is, that usual quiet, vapid, dead level of respectable dullness 
that characterises decent society all the world over; bland commonplace 
is the fashion; dogged holding to truth, stanch defence of principles 
dearest to the heart and inseparable from one as the heartstrings, is 
vulgar. The result is, bows, small-talk, tea, quadrilles, and as early a 
breaking-up as possible. The bad, it is true, is sifted away, but so is 
all that is honest, vigorous, characteristic, national, and original. Origin- 
ality is the one thing second-class society dreads and hates. The hotel 
society is, however, quite free; any stranger who chooses to take the 
trouble to put on evening-dress can go and enter into conversation with 
whom he will. Family parties of course hold together, but it is easy to 
get admitted into the circle; and as American ladies are never shy, 
but very amiable and talkative, much pleasant conversation can be ob- 
tained if you avoid slavery and other dangerous subjects, and resist the 
foolish attempt, often made in extreme bad taste, to praise every thing 
American, which, indeed, I required no prompting to do. 

In the reading-rooms, if it be winter, there are one or two large china 
stoves always kept hot, which keep the room very evenly warm, but with 
a dry heat which I cannot think wholesome, even when the ventilation is 
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good. There are seldom any books in an hotel, for the Americans are 
too restless and busy to read much; they are not a reflective people, 
and are utterly indifferent to any record of the past; but the great 
tables are piled up with a litter of provincial papers, each padlocked to 
its own mahogany file-staff. The smallest town has its daily paper. 
There is the St. Lowis Tobacco-Plant and The Syracuse Daily Ava- 
lanche, the blood-thirsty Olive Branch, and the Saturday Stinger, a 
review. Here is the Richmond Independent, there the New Orleans 
Herald ; here the Arkansas Patriot, there the Tenessee Intelligencer ; 
of all these the best are the New York Herald and Tribune, and one 
or two of the Boston papers; the Herald is very powerful as a com- 
mercial, the Ziibune as an abolitionist, organ. Some of the papers 
have feuilletons; they are all rather violent and personal, excessively 
editorial, and too fond of laborious fine writing, often wasted on small 
local events. , 

The Americans are most voracious and miscellaneous newspaper- 
readers. ‘This kind of reading suits their quick and too generally, I fear, 
superficial minds. I have seen an American read for hours steadily at 
newspapers, without sleep or weariness apparently supervening; I have 
seen a Chicago “drummer,” as they called a commercial traveller in America, 
plunge into the sea of papers and read, skimming through some thirty of 
them, devoting the whole evening to this ingenious pursuit of knowledge, 
and going to bed at last evidently “ lassatus nondum satiatus.” 

There are, however, neatly-kept book-shops in the halls or entrance- 
passages of nearly all American hotels,—sometimes in the outer staircase, 
as at New Orleans; sometimes close to the office, as in some of the New 
York houses. At these stalls there is always a strange mélange of books 
—Reynolds’s twopenny novels far preponderating, and next to them two- 
shilling volumes of such rubbish as The Highwayman of the Black 
Valley, or miserable bald jest-books of local manufacture. But there are 
also sure to be some volumes of our English best writers of fiction,— 
Dickens, Thackeray, Miss Bronté, Trollope, Lever, and others,—but they 
are sadly in the minority. 

The stalls are generally presided over by smart neatly-dressed boys, 
who are excellent salesmen, and know well how to tempt you with the 
last literary sweetmeat. But, after all, what they sell most of are those 
damp piles of newly-printed newspapers, that, folded like napkins, contain 
the last rumour about the cotton-crop, or the latest intelligence from 
England. 

The barber’s shop is also an important feature of the American hotel. 
[t has generally two doors, one opening into the street, the other into the 
hall of the hotel, so that the general public may also have access to its 
privileges. Look into it at any hour of the day, you will nearly always see 
some unfortunate creature, with fixed head and snowy chin, undergoing 
his daily torture. The American does not submit to the barber in the 
quiet attitude we assume, but throws his head back in an arm-chair 
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shaped for the purpose, and deposits his feet on a high stool, as high 
nearly as his head. The barbers are generally good-natured, talkative, 
deferential blacks. 

The telegraph-office is also a useful institution of the American hotel, 
and is most convenient for planters who wish to send messages about 
prices to their overseers. When, however, it is actually in the reading- 
room, as in the chief hotel of Washington, the constant rat-tatting of 
the signal is unbearable. 

In the Southern hotels the waiters are all Negro slaves, in the 
North they are generally black; the free Negro is far less civil and 
attentive than the slave. ‘The chambermaids at all the hotels are Irish- 
women, who seem all to dress alike, and have the same type of 
features, and to be equally careless, inattentive, and impertinently and 
unnecessarily disagreeable in their assertions of independence. It would 
aggravate a saint to see these ugly, lazy women, in their crinolined Lowell 
gowns, flaunt about the passages with the airs of duchesses, whisking 
about their ridiculous featler-brushes, and doing no more real work than 
if they were the wives of the proprietor of the hotel. I never saw 
them do any honest scrubbing, or rough hard cleaning, but they 
jingle about keys, and lounge up and down stairs, and drawl in with the 
piece of soap and the jug of water in a mechanical indifferent way, that I 
think requires great practice to put up with silently. It was one of these 
abominable mock servants who told a friend of mine who was about to 
engage her as cook, that she should require a parlour to receive her 
friends in. Another of them had the impudence to put a pair of boots, 
that a friend of mine put out at the door at night to be cleaned, in the 
dusthole. Few “helps” ever think of cleaning boots, and think it ty- 
ranny and insult even to ask them to do it. 

It is not much use ringing the bedroom-bell in an American hotel. 
It is true that, after some time, some waiter may come, but ten to one if 
after all, when he goes down, he returns with what you want. You very 
likely will hear those accursed Irish chambermaids dawdling about with 
their keys, their affected voices, and Americanised brogue; but they 
are far too grand to answer bells, and you might die before they would 
come. The fact is, it is not the custom to ring for servants, unless in 
cases of necessity. Whatever you want you mention to the clerk in 
the office down-stairs, and he will see to it,—whether it is clothes 
you have for the wash, or a bath you require, whether a parcel is to 
be sent off, or a message is to be left for a friend,—whatever it is, the 
clerk is bound to see to it. It is he who has you called for any 
special morning-train; he makes out your bill, or orders your break- 
fast at a given hour, takes in your letters, or gives you information 
about trains and steamboats. These clerks are model men, and never 
seem wearied of answering your questions. The landlord you pro- 
bably never see—he is a company, or he is a merchant. In fact, the 
hotel in America is a vast palatial barracks, where all individuality is 
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lost, yet where every one is free to do as he likes. For eight or ten 
shillings a day, and no extras of any kind, the simplest traveller may 
have his four meals per diem, and all the comforts of a prince’s house— 
splendidly furnished drawing-rooms, good society, reading-rooms, and 
ull the luxuries of a royal mansion. There is always a carriage, at a small 
fixed charge, to convey you at any hour to train or steamboat; and a 
quarter-dollar to the porter who carries in and out your luggage is all 
that is ever expected from you by the servants. If you choose to break 
the routine of the house and dine in private rooms, or at unseasonable 
hours, the extra charges are very heavy; in all other cases they are 
immutable. 

In every respect but that of privacy, which no gregarious or social 
traveller should wish for, American hotels seem to me at least a century 
in advance of those in England. Here, from the moment a traveller sets 
his foot within the door, the sole object of every one in the house seems 
to be to extort from him every farthing that the greediest exactions can 
wring from his purse. The American system, on the other hand, moves 
on fixed mechanical laws, and never stops to think of the single guest. 
It is true the American does not even dream of what we unsocially call 
cosiness. High walls to gardens, high walls to pews, high walls at 
eating-houses, private rooms at inns, high fences to estates, are all 
unknown in America, where the tastes are more Continental, and the life 
is necessarily more in the open air. The American likes the free suite of 
rooms, open to all—the republican table-@’héte—the long open railway 
carriage. There every thing is for the many, and not for the few: the 
many make the laws for the good of the many; the streets are made 
splendid for the pleasure of the many; the city parks are for the many. 
America is the poor man’s Paradise, England the rich man’s Eden. The 
American system of hotels encourages travelling, and it pays because 
travellers are so numerous, owing to this encouragement. Commercially, 
they answer admirably. It is time, then, that our own abominable high- 
charging system should be abolished; for it prohibits travelling, and 
renders the home circuit of tourists the dearest, the dismallest, and most 
wrangling and uncomfortable possible. 
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Ancient Classical Novelists. 





Part III. 
TAMBLICHUS, AND XENOPHON THE EPHESIAN. 


Our view of the regular order in which fiction developed itself has been 
somewhat interrupted by the introduction of Lucian into the series, who 
no doubt deserves recognition more as a generally amusing writer than 
purely as a novelist. We trust, however, that the specimens we have 
given of his wit, humour, and power. of narrative have justified this 
deviation from the strict path of literary genealogy. All the writers 
who remain to be discussed are the lineal successors of the Antonius 
Diogenes already mentioned; and the first of the two authors whose 
names head this Paper may even be considered a novelist in the usual 
modern sense,—since he uses as the chief basis of interest the difficulties 
which retard the fortunate completion of a love-affair. 

IamMBLIcHUs—whose work is entitled Babylonica—is not to be con- 
founded with the author of the Life of Pythagoras, who lived in the 
time of Julian. Our Iamblichus* was a Syrian, and flourished under 
the Emperor Trajan. He was educated at Babylon, and only learnt 
Greek late in life, but is said to have acquired it perfectly enough to be- 
come a rhetorician himself. What sort of Greek he wrote, however, we 
cannot say, for though we are going to give an account of his book, we 
have nothing but the Epitome of Photius to draw upon, the original 
having entirely perished. There is a story that the work existed in Ms. 
down to the year 1671, and was then destroyed by fire; but this does not 
seem to be supported by trustworthy evidence, nor is it certain that the 
supposed fragments really belonged to it at all.t The plot of the story, 
however, is clearly enough told by the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
is as follows. 

Sinonis, an Assyrian lady of great beauty, was engaged to be married 
to Rhodanes, a lover in every way worthy of her. Garmus, the king of 
Babylonia, proposed to deprive Rhodanes of his betrothed; and on her 
refusal to accede to this arrangement, took both into custody, ordered 
Rhodanes to be crucified, and confined Sinonis with a golden chain. By 
coaxing her jailors, Sacas and Damas, she escaped; and Rhodanes got 





* The penultimate syllable of his name is long, being derived from Iamlék, a 
name which occurs in 1 Chron. iv. 34, among the posterity of Simeon. 

+ We have not seen the “new one of some length” which the writer of the 
article “ Iamblichus” in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary states to have been discovered by 
Mai. Our opinion is based on the researches and reasonings of Chardon de la Ro- 
chette, who appears to have examined the question with much care. The fragment 
he gives is descriptive of a royal procession at Babylon, and contains nothing to 
connect it with any part of the story which Photius epitomises. 
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away also. When this fact came to the king’s ears, he cut off those of 
the two officers, and having also deprived them of their noses, sent them 
in quest of the fugitives. The latter took refuge in the cottage of an old 
woman, who showed them a cave with its mouth concealed by brushwood, 
and extending for three miles (thirty stadia). The pursuers, though they 
had surrounded the spot, were at fault; but a shield happening to fall 
through the opening betrayed the hiding-place. Damas and his followers 
dug’ a trench of circumvallation round it ; but made so much noise in giving 
his orders, that the lovers had timely warning, and got away to the further 
opening. The digging of the trench disturbed a nest of wild bees, which 
had fed on poisonous flowers ; they stung most of Damas’s soldiers, who 
either died or became very ill; and Rhodanes and Sinonis, having eaten 
some of the honey, were overcome by its narcotic effects, and falling by 
the wayside were left for dead by their pursuers, who charitably covered 
them up, and left some food as offerings to their manes. In time they were 
awoke by finding the crows fighting for the honour of devouring their 
bodies; and meeting with two asses, took possession of them to continue 
their journey. They next fell into the hands of a robber, who was also a 
cannibal, but were saved from appearing at his table by the wretch him- 
self being caught by Damas, who, not knowing of their proximity, set 
the premises on fire, from which they only escaped by killing their ani- 
mals and walking out over their carcasses. Captured by the soldiers, they 
pretended to be ghosts of some of the people whom the robber had mur- 
dered, and next took possession of an empty tomb, which had just been 
vacated, owing to the intended occupier’s having come to life in the middle 
of his funeral ceremonies, Here they feasted so luxuriously on the food 
and wine they found, that on being traced by their pursuers they were 
again taken for dead. On resuming their journey, Sinonis attempted to 
sell some of the clothes taken from the tomb, but was taken up for sacri- 
lege, and brought before a magistrate named Sorcechus, who thought her 
pretty enough to be an acceptable offering to the king. Rather than 
come before Garmus again, Rhodanes and the lady prepared to take poison ; 
but Sorcechus, having discovered their design, abstracted it, and substi- 
tuted a soporific drug, during the operation of which he attempted to 
convey them to the king; but on their waking and trying a more effec- 
tual means of suicide, and relating their misfortunes, he let them go, 
pointing out the temple of Venus on an island in the river, where the 
wound of Sinonis might be cured. The priestess of this temple had two 
sons, named Tigris and Euphrates, exactly alike, and a daughter called 
Mesopotamia. Tigris had died some time before, owing to his having 
swallowed a beetle in a rose he was eating; but his mother believed that 
he was turned into a demi-god. As soon as Rhodanes approached, she 
discovered so remarkable a likeness to her son that she fancied he had 
come back from the shades, with Proserpine (in the shape of Sinonis) to 
conduct him. Rhodanes availed himself of the hint, and “assumed the 
god,” as the readiest_means of baffling his pursuers. ’ 
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In the mean time, however, the medical man who had been called in by 
Sorcechus to cure Sinonis’s wound had violated professional confidence, 
and delated the affair to Damas, who immediately sent Sorcechus under a 
zuard before the king, and despatched the informer to the temple with a 
‘etter ordering the extradition of the fugitives. He had to cross the river 
on a camel, and hung the letter, in the usual way, on the animal’s right 
ear; but happening somehow or other to get drowned when half-way 
across, the camel finished tle passage, and Rhodanes, taking the letter 
from its ear, understood the fate in store for him. He instantly set off 
with Sinonis, and happening to meet with Sorcechus on his way to 
Garmus, killed the guards and set him free, as a return for his former 
kindness. The priest was arrested by Damas, and condemned to change 
his profession for that of an executioner; his son Euphrates, whom from 
his likeness he had addressed as Rhodanes, shared his fate. Sacas,—who 
it will be remembered was the fellow-officer of Damas,— supposing Eu- 
phrates to be Rhodanes, and Mesopotamia to be the missing Sinonis, sent 
word to Garmus that the birds were caught. 

The real Rhodanes and Sinonis had taken.refuge in the cottage of a 
rustic, whose daughter was in mourning for her husband, and had cut off 
her hair. Sinonis had been provident enough to preserve the gold chain 
with which she had been at first fastened up, and now sent the daughter 
out to sell it. The latter happened to go to the very goldsmith who had 
made it, who, suspecting her to be the lady who was “ wanted,” sent a 
message to Damas, and put his customer under surveillance. She observed 
herself followed, and, being too clever to go home, attempted to lead them 
off the scent by going to another house, which she supposed to be de- 
serted, but which was, in fact, occupied by a slave who had just murdered 
a young woman there, and was hiding till the affair should blow over. On 
her arrival,—thinking, probably, that he was discovered,—he killed him- 
self. A quantity of his blood got sprinkled over the girl's person; and 
her appearance was so shocking, that, as she came back towards her home, 
she frightened the detectives entirely away. The gold chain had been in 
the mean time sent to Garmus; but his informants were not positive 
enough about the person to induce him to inquire further. 

Rhodanes and Sinonis, finding themselves harassed as usual, prepared to 
leave the rustic, and Rhodanes, without thinking any harm, gave the pretty 
widow a kiss in return for her trouble. Sinonis found him out, of course; 
the girl had apparently forgotten to wash her face, and some of the blood 
had become transferred—like the wine-stain in Goethe’s ballad*—to the 


* Wirkung in die Ferne (influence at a distance). At a court banquet, a girl 
happens to throw some wine over her dress, and runs off to change it. At the same 
time the queen sends her page (who happens te be the maiden’s lover) for her purse. 
The pair meet in one of the passages, and exchange a kiss, which leaves a ruddy 
mark on the youth’s countenance. The queen draws attention to the remarkable 
fact, that a cup of wine spilt in the banquet-hall should have had power to stain 
something at the other end of the palace. 
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cheeks of Rhodanes. Sinonis, being a violent young person, seized a 
sword, and rushed off to kill her supposed rival, but was diverted from 
her purpose by Sorcechus, with whom she put up at the house of a rich 
fellow named Setapus. Setapus attempted to exact the ransom which 
some people expect from ladies whom they assist on their travels; but 
Sinonis, who had no idea of carrying her weapon about for nothing, pre- 
tended to submit to the conditions of her host, and then played the part of 
Judith or Jael; after which feat, feeling herself in the humour for more work, 
quitted the house without telling Soraechus what she had done, and went 
to the cottage with a view of exacting vengeance on the widow for the 
kiss, which still rankled in her mind. Soreechus, finding her gone, took 
some of the servants and a carriage, and brought her back in time to pre- 
vent further mischief; but the attendants of the late Setapus, finding their 
master killed, arrested the fair homicide, and took her off, not as a fugitive, 
but as a criminal. 

Soreechus put dust on his head, cut his clothes, and went, like a re- 
fractory pauper, to tell Rhodanes, who did not see his way out of the affair 
except by going through the operation of “ happy despatch.” However, 
his friend suggesting that while there was life there was hope, with other 
equally original topics of consolation, turned him from his fell purpose. 
Garmus, having had letters from Sacas about a lady who had tried to 
dispose of a gold chain, took it for granted that the prey was captured at 
last, settled to marry Sinonis as soon as she should arrive, sacrificed to 
the gods, rejoiced abundantly, and—out of the gladness of his heart— 
commanded a general gaol-delivery throughout all the kingdom. The 
real Sinonis of course got the benefit of this act, and was at large again 
almost as soon as arrested. As for Damas, Garmus ordered him to be 
put to death ; and, hearing from the goldsmith that Sinonis (as he sup- 
posed her to be—but really the cottager’s daughter) had made her escape, 
he issued a warrant for the execution of that unfortunate tradesman, and 
ordered all the messengers that had been sent after her, together with 
their wives and children, to be buried alive. 

At this point we learn that Rhodanes had a dog, and Sinonis a 
father, neither of which appendages have been previously mentioned. 
The former animal appears to have followed the widow—that is, the cot- 
tager’s daughter (why didn’t Mr. Iamblichus give her a name?)—when 
she went to the deserted house where the slave killed himself, and staying 
behind ate the whole of the slave’s body, as well as a good deal of that 
of the girl he had murdered. The father of Sinonis happened to enter 
this house, and recognised the dog, though after having had two 
corpses to himself for about ten days he must have grown out of all 
knowledge. Without ever asking him to bark and explain himself, 
which Anubis would surely have enabled him to do if time had been 
given, the irate parent exclaimed, like Llewellyn in the ballad of “ Beth 
Gelert,” 


“ Hell-hound, by thee my child’s devour’d !” 
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and incontinently slew the creature. He then partially interred the 
bodies, and having written on the wall with the dog’s blood an inscrip- 
tion, “ Here lies the fair Sinonis,” hanged himself then and there. So- 
reechus and Rhodanes soon arrived, by some extraordinary chance, at this 
fatal domicile ; and the latter, seeing his intended father-in-law sus. per 
coll., prepared to follow the suicidal example; having also written, “ And 
the fair Rhodanes,” as his own modest epitaph. Sorcechus thought they 
might as well all go together, so he, too, put his head into the noose. 
Just as beth were on the brink of Elysium, and Rhodanes had gone so 
far as to inflict a slight wound, the widow rushed in, and seeing the 
situation with surprising quickness, cried out, “It is not Sinonis who 
lies here,” cut down Sorcechus, snatched the sword from Rhodanes, told 
them the whole history of the dead slave, explaining that she came to 
possess herself of some money which he was supposed to have buried in 
the place. Sorcechus went for a doctor, while she stayed to dress the 
wound of Rhodanes; and while thus engaged, who should make her 
appearance but Sinonis. She had not in the least forgotten her jealousy— 
had gone to the girl’s father with a drawn sword in her hand; and that 
extraordinary rustic, who seems to have had the queerest notions of 
parental duty that Babylonian was ever blessed with, actually told her 
where his daughter was to be found. The situation was awkward ; Sinonis 
did not in the least believe in Sisters of Charity; and here was her lover 
tended by a handsome widow, whom he was proved to have surrepti- 
tiously kissed once before. She made a furious rush at the object of her 
enmity, but Rhodanes could not as a gentleman suffer his nurse to be 
turned into a patient, so he restrained Sinonis, and after a struggle took 
away her sword. This, as might be expected, did not mitigate her rage; 
she flew out of the house, exclaiming, “ I invite you to Garmus’s wedding,” 
and did not return. 

The son and daughter of the priestess, Euphrates and Mesopotamia, 
were in the mean time brought before Garmus, who, finding that the 
latter was not Sinonis, gave her over to an officer named Zobaras to be 
beheaded ; to deter, as he said, any one from assuming her name a se- 
cond time. Zobaras, of course, fell in love with his charge, and instead 
of beheading her took her to the court of Berenice, who had just sue- 
ceeded to the throne of Egypt by the death of her father. Berenice 
protected the lovers, and was in consequence immediately involved in a 
war with King Garmus. The latter gave Euphrates over to the execu- 
tioner; but the unlucky monarch was fated to disappointment in all his 
cherished projects ; for the fact is, though we cannot expect the reader to 
remember it, that, as a punishment for harbouring Sinonis, the priest of 
Venus had been compelled to undertake the unpleasant office ; and Eu- 
phrates therefore found himself in no worse hands than those of his own 
father. The latter as yet had had no work, and as it was important that 
the priest should not stain his hands with human blood, his son performed 
his duty for him, and soon had the opportunity of saving a life, as his 
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own had been saved. Sinonis* does not appear to have carried out her 
threat of marrying Garmus ; but she somehow or other became the wife 
of a king of Syria, of whom we had not previously heard. The first use 
she made of her power was to wreak her vengeance on the cottager’s 
daughter; but the latter found favour in the eyes of Euphrates, and 
evaded discovery by wielding in an official capacity—and we conclude in 
male attire—the axe which had been destined for her own throat. This 
arrangement gave Euphrates an opportunity of escaping in the disguise of 
the jailor’s daughter. 

Soreechus was ordered by Garmus to be crucified; and his cross was 
set up in the very spot where Rhodanes and Sinonis had made their first 
halt, and where they had discovered a mysterious treasure, which they 
had no time to carry away. Just in time he was taken down by a body 
of soldiers of the Alani, whose pay was in arrear, and whom he persuaded 
to acknowledge him as king and levy war against Garmus. In the 
mean time Garmus had crucified Rhodanes also, had got drunk, and was 
dancing round him with intense delight, enjoying. his agonies, when news 
came of the marriage of Sinonis to the King of Syria. Garmus at once 
took down his victim, made him a general officer, and put him in com- 
mand of an expedition against the Syrian prince; but secretly gave 
orders to his private emissaries, that as soon as Rhodanes had conquered 
his adversary and recovered the lady, he was to be assassinated. Rho- 
danes obtained a victory and possession of Sinonis; but the plot against 
him failed, and he turned his forces against Garmus, whom he overthrew 
and deprived of his kingdom.— 

Tamblichus did not describe Rhodanes married, or the Patriarch of 
Constantinople has not thought it necessary to continue his abridgment 
beyond this point; but we have an idea that Sinonis was a vixen, and 
that Rhodanes did not find her worth all the coil that had been made 
about her. It is evident that she never forgave her lover for taking the 
widow’s part, which is an unamiable trait in her character; and it de- 
stroys our interest in her to find that she married some one else instead 
of waiting for Rhodanes to the end of the seventeenth book.+ Possibly it 
was the fashion for novelists to be realistic in the days of Iamblichus ; and 
the poetic justice, which has since been so useful to writers and agreeable 
to readers, was not then considered as a matter of course. The Oriental 
education of our author might also lead him to look upon such matters 
in a light different from that in which they appear to us. 

On the ground of representation of manners, character, or style, it is 
of course impossible now to form any judgment of this novel; but in re- 
spect of its narrative, it may be allowed to possess some ingenuity. Let 
it be remembered that it was probably the first of its kind ; that is, the 
first having any pretension to a plot in which one part bears upon 





* This part of the story is rather obscurely told by Photius. 
+ Or thirty-ninth, according to some authorities. 
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another, as distinguished from a succession of adventures which may be 
cut short at any moment. At the same time, it cannot be said that the 
invention of the author is very brilliant; many of the incidents are too 
much alike, and that of the likeness between Rhodanes and the sons of 
the priest, on which so much is made to turn, is excessively forced. The 
best incident in the story appears to be the release of tle real Sinonis, in 
consequence of the king’s intended marriage to the supposed Sinonis,— 
certainly a most unexpected turn of fortune, and one which has a good deal 
of comic force about it. The circumstances in general are perhaps suffi- 
ciently probable for a pantomime; for the libretto of an opera they would 
be scarcely good enough, though the trials of the lovers in the Zauberflite 
have a certain degree of resemblance to those which we have just related. 

We cannot detain the reader with any thing even distantly approach- 
ing to a biographical account of the next novelist; for there is absolutely 
no mention of him in any ancient writer except Suidas, and scholars 
have always wondered why Photius did not epitomize him. Itis not even 
certain that XENOPHON was his real name, or that he lived at Ephesus ; 
for the rhetoricians sometimes concealed themselves under pseudonyms, 
just as prizefighters call themselves Wednesbury Wallopers or Birming- 
ham Pets. ‘here is only one Ms. of his work, which is preserved in the 
Monastery of the Monte Cassino, near Florence, written in extremely tiny 
characters, and supposed to belong to the eleventh century. From cer- 
tain internal evidence, it seems pretty clear that the writer, whoever he 
was, lived in the age of the Antonines; and we are the less inclined to 
believe that he belonged to a later period, becanse his Greek is remark- 
ably good, his style singularly clear, and almost, though not quite, free 
from conceits or rhetorical turns of thought. An easier or more perspicuous 
style it would be difficult to find any where, except perhaps in the works 
of his Athenian namesake. The story is a better one than that of Iambli- 
chus, and a reader may really find himself interested in parts of the 
original; though we cannot flatter ourselves that this quality will be pre- 
served in our account of it. However, here it is. It is called Ephesiaca ; 
or, the Adventures of Habrocomas and Anthia. 

Habrocomas was an Ephesian youth, of such surpassing beauty that 
his fellow-citizens almost adored him as a god. He was accomplished in 
music and literature, and skilled in all man!y -exercises,—a complete 
Admirable Crichton of his time. But he was as vain as he was clever 
and handsome, and was particularly scornful on the subject of love, whose 
statues he thought quite below comparison with his own person. Cer- 
tainly they were, but it was not good manners to say so; and the God of 
Love resented the insult, and prepared a dire revenge on this upstart 
rival. He found his opportunity at a festival of Diana, to whose temple, 
a short distance from the city, it was the custom for the youths and 
maidens of Ephesus to walk in procession, bearing the insignia of the god- 
dess,—torches, bows, arrows, baskets,—and followed by horses and dogs. 
This time it was Habrocomas who headed the youths; while the leader 
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of the girls, and the fairest of the whole troop, was a certain maiden 
named Anthia, whose beauty was enhanced by the richness and elegance 
of her attire. Her hair was auburn; part of it was plaited round her 
head, but the greater quantity was left to the wind to play with as it 
pleased. Her eyes were spirited,* but with the gaiety of girlhood they 
combined the severer expression of a modest maiden. Her dress was a 
purple tunic, fastened at the shoulders and gathered up just above the 
knee ; over it was thrown a fawn-skin, and her bow and arrows hung 
behind. In her hands she held a couple of spears, and was followed by 
her hounds.+ It was not wonderful that the Ephesians, who, when they 
had met her walking about in her every-day costume, had adored her as 
much as Diana, should now take her for the goddess herself. Nothing 
else was talked about while she was passing but the beautiful Anthia; 
but when Habrocomas came in sight, most of the crowd forgot the 
‘previous object of their admiration, and concentrated their gaze upon 
him,—only a few observed, what a handsome couple the two would 
make. The consequence, however, was that each of the two admired 
people wished to see the other, and the amorous deity might be said 
to have drawn his first parallel. 

As soon as they entered the temple, both processions broke up and 
mingled together. Habrocomas and Anthia saw each other, and in- 
stantly fell head over ears in love. Habrocomas, who was not used to 
admiring any one but himself, resisted the pleasing enchantment as much 
as he could, but was obliged to give in at last, and could not keep his 
eyes off the young lady. As for Anthia, she surrendered her heart at 
once, and, though it is shocking to relate of one whose looks have just 
been described as severely modest, we fear there is no doubt that she did 
her best to attract the object of her admiration, by talking on purpose for 
him to hear her charming voice, and even allowing him to see the ele- 
gance of her figure.t Xenophon does not say whether his hero and 
heroine enjoyed the delight of each other’s conversation, though it would 
have been amusing to know what was the usual way, in his time, of be- 
ginning a flirtation with a young person to whom one has not been intro- 
duced. Did Habrocomas suggest that Anthia might see the ceremony 
better if she stood a little on this side? did he tread on the sandals of 
some stout Ephesian common-councillor, to make him move out of the 
way, or remove his stool—“ for a lady, sir”—just as he was going to sit 


* Topyds is the Greek word. It generally means “ fierce,” but seems to be used 
here in the sense in which Xenophon the historian (whose style this one is said 
to have imitated) applies it to horses. 

+ Those who have been fortunate enough to see Miss Herbert in the burlesque 
of Endymion will be able to realise this picture. 

¢ Mr. Hirschig, whose Latin translation is not of the most polished, has trans- 
lated the words é@yijuywoev &y 7a Buvard by “corporis partes inspiciendas nudavit,” 
a bit of coarseness we do not find in the two former and better editors, Locella and 
Peerlkamp. They add, “quas honeste potuit,” or some similar phrase, which makes 
all the difference. 
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down? or did he venture to remark that it was very warm in such a 
crowd? or did he ask Anthia where she bought her fawn-skin? or did 
he quiz the other girls? or was he bashful,—which Mrs. Ellis says is 
always the way at first with genuine attachments,—and did he in that 
case confine himself to making friends with the dogs, which, indeed, 
would be a prudent thing to do in any case, seeing that people then wore 
no trousers, and presented, in respect of their calves, a terrible easy prey ? 
On these points wé have no information ; but from the perturbed state in 
which both parties passed the night, it is to be inferred that neither had 
had the courage to say any thing. Habrocomas, who had now no further 
thought of resistance to the God of Love, did not see his way to making 
acquaintance ; and Anthia was miserable, because, though dreadfully 
handsome, he seemed so proud. They both went to the temple the next 
day, when Habrocomas poured out his soul in loud and lamentable 
prayers, which set Anthia’s mind at rest about his feelings; but she 
immediately discovered a fresh source of torment in the way the other 
women looked at him, fancying, of course, that he could not help being 
attracted by some of them. Both the lovers soon carried their pas- 
sion to such a pitch that they became quite ill, and their respective 
parents could not think (they never can) what was the matter. Anthia’s 
papa and mamma sent for several priests ; but as it never occurred to her 
to tell these reverend persons that she was merely dying for a handsome 
young man, of course they went away as wise as they came. A some- 
what similar process having been tried in the case of Habrocomas with a 
similar result, both families sent to consult the Oracle of Apollo at Colo- 
phon, requesting particularly that the god would give them “a true 
answer,” which, we should say, conveyed a shocking insult, as implying 
that he sometimes told fibs,—but then the ancients were not so nice as 
we are about these imputations. He returned nine indifferent Greek 
verses, to the effect that the remedy was to be sought in the same quarter 
as the disease; that both parties had a good deal of trouble before them ; 
that their “destiny’—like that of a more recently celebrated pair of 
lovers—would in great measure “hang by boats;” that a tomb and a 
fire would be their nuptial couch ; and that all would come right at the 
Temple of Isis in Egypt. The anxious parents then understood the state 
of affairs, and married the couple out of hand. The.wedding was splendid, 
and the nuptial chamber was ornamented with beautiful paintings,—Venus 
sat attended by Cupids, who rode on the backs of sparrows, while before 
Mars, crowned with the garland of peace, Love himself walked, with a 
lamp in his hand, to guide his footsteps* to the chamber of his mistress. 





* This passage may possibly have suggested the pretty lines which Jortin, or 
some other modern scholar, passed off as part of an ancient inscription : 
“Te sequar obscurum per iter: dux ibit eunti 
Fidus amor, tenebras lampade discutiens.” 
And the latter may be the original of a striking couplet of Heber’s, in one of his 
sacred poems, i 
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It was not till the doors were shut, and the hymeneal song died away 
as the chorus receded through the house, that the bride and bridegroom 
regained their faculty of speech. Habrocomas said nothing worth record- 
ing, except that he congratulated Anthia on being “ properly married” 
to the man she happened to be in love with, which shows that the idea 
expressed in the well-known lines of Shakespeare was then a recognised 
truth. Anthia gently reproached him for having been so long falling in 
love. Sle knew how unhappy he must have been when he had done so, from 
what she had suffered herself. She kissed his eyes, which had first wounded 
her by their brightness, and then thanked them for having conveyed her 
image to the soul of her lover, and told them she hoped they would never 
show her husband any woman whom he could think more beautiful than 
herself. Nothing could be more happy than the lovers, both then and for 
some time afterwards: they were so absorbed in each other, that they 
forgot all about the Oracle ; but their parents, who seem to have thought 
that Fate might be propitiated by meeting it half-way, determined to 
send them to travel in Egypt under the care of a tutor (!), and attended 
by a valet and a maid, called Leucon and Rhoda. Habrocomas and his 
young wile were very miserable at leaving home, and did nothing for 
the first day or two but kiss cach other, and swear eternal fidelity in 
case of separation. After a short voyage they touched at the island of 
Rhodes, where they offered, in the Temple of the Sun, a golden suit of 
armour, with an inscription stating the names and country of the donors. 
Their misfortunes now began. Soon after setting sail again they were 
becalmed, and the sailors, having nothing to do, took to drinking, and 
left the vessel unguarded. Habrocomas dreamt that the ship was burnt, 
and that he and Anthia swam away from it; and the dream was not long 
coming true, for the next day some pirates took advantage of the calm 
to creep up to the ship and board her. Nobody thought of making any 
resistance, and Habrocomas and Anthia fell at their feet, imploring them 
to take their money and spare their life,* sell them for slaves, any thing, 
provided they sold them both to the same master. The scene was horti- 
ble and heartrending ; part of the sailors were left behind in the burning 
ship, while those who were carried away congratulated them on dying 
before becoming slaves.+ The unfortunate tutor threw himself into the 





* 7a wey xphuara xe, peioar dé ris puxiis. Vacation tourists, who explore the 
classic sites of Acarnania, may find the formula useful. The modern Greek mode 
of deprecation is probably to be had at the office of our contemporary the Bperavvinds 
*Aothp. 

+ Xenophon here imitates a passage of Virgil, En. iii. 321, where Andromache, 
when A&neas finds her living with Pyrrhus at Buthrotum, avoids a direct answer to 
his questions by exclaiming how much Polyxena was to be envied, who died at 
Troy, and never passed into the hands of a master. It was all very well for Andro- 
mache to say this to Anecas years afterwards; but Virgil would scarcely have 
represented her as making such a speech at the actual moment of the sacrifice. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more tasteless than Xenophon’s adoption of the idea under 
the existing circumstances. He is not, however, generally chargeable with similar 
want of judgment. 
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sea, and his pupil tried to induce the pirates to stop and take him in; but 
they paid no attention to either, and the tutor was consequently drowned. 
The pirates sailed away with Habrocomas and his wife to Tyre, where 
the latter, as was to be expected, excited the cupidity of the pirate-cap- 
tain, who, finding that his own suit made little progress, sent a friend to 
Habrocomas to point out to him that he had better, under the circum- 
stances, make up his mind to part with her. What did such a very young 
man want with alady atall? Certainly, when a married gentleman is found 
travelling in statu pupillari, pirates, whose perceptions are coarse, may 
be excused for thinking that he is scarcely old enough to be trusted with 
either wife or property. The negotiation, however, was cut short by the 
arrival of the pirate’s employer, Absyrtus, who took a purely commercial 
view of the two well-looking captives, and sent them and their attendants 
to his house, to be kept there till he could find good purchasers. But 
Absyrtus had a daughter named Manto, who immediately fell in love 
with Habrocomas, and told Rhoda to make the requisite proposals. 
Rhoda consulted her fellow-servant (and lover), Leucon, who took the 
message, and advised compliance; and Anthia gave the same counsel, 
because she thought it would save the life of her husband. “I will go 
away somewhere,” she said, “and kill myself; all I ask is, that you will 
kiss me when I am dead, bury me, and never forget Anthia.” Manto, 
impatient of delay, sent a letter signed with her name to Habrocomas, 
to the same effect as her message, which he answered with as much in- 
dignation as Don Juan showed in his interview with Gulleyaz : 
“ Love is for the free. 
I am not dazzled by this splendid roof: 
Whate’er thy power, and great it seems to be, 
Heads bow, knees bend, eyes watch around a throne, 
And hands obey,—our hearts are still our own.” 


Manto was as much annoyed as Gulleyaz; but she did not show so much 
knowledge of human nature. Perhaps, if she had sent for Habrocomas 
and burst into tears, Anthia might have acquired cause for jealousy ; but 
she only got in a rage, and complained to her father in the manner in 
which the spouse of Potiphar complained of Joseph. He believed her ; 
flogged the presumptuous youth, and put him in prison, where Anthia 
sometimes managed to pay him a visit and keep up his spirits. Absyr- 
tus had brought home a husband for his daughter, and on her marriage 
and departure for Syria he made her a present of Anthia, Leucon, and 
Rhoda as slaves. Manto’s first act on reaching her new abode was to sell 
Leucon and Rhoda to a man who lived at Xanthus, and to marry Anthia 
to a goatherd, named Morris, out of revenge; but Aunthia, by telling him 
her sad story, persuaded him to remain only a husband in name. In the 
mean time Absyrtus happened to find the letter which Manto had sent to 
Habrocomas, and at once atoned for his injustice by giving him a high 
post in his household. Manto’s troubles were not over; for her husband 
happened to observe the goatherd’s supposed wife, and became enamoured 
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of her. Meeris told Manto of this, who ordered him to kill Anthia, which 
she thought he did; but he only sold her to some merchants, who, sail- 
ing away with her, were the same night wrecked on an unknown coast, 
and fell into the hands of robbers, commanded by a captain named Hip- 
pothous. Inthe mean time Manto wrote to her father to complain of her 
husband’s conduct, and stated that she had sold the cause of it to some 
people trading to Syria; news which, coming to the ears of Habrocomas, 
caused him to throw up his appointment, and set off in quest of his wife. 
She was just then about to be sacrificed by her captors, by being bound 
to a tree, and having spears thrown at her; but just as this amusement 
was commencing, Perilaus, a magistrate of Tarsus, made a descent upon 
the band, and destroyed all of them except Hippothous. Perilaus, like 
every one else, fell in love with Anthia, and wished to marry her. She 
did not disclose her history; but in the hope, we suppose, that “some- 
thing might turn up,” asked and obtained a month’s grace before being 
led to the altar. The escaped Hippothous went into Cilicia, where he 
met and “ fraternized” with Habrocomas, and a comparison of notes hav- 
ing shown that Anthia was the person he had nearly slaughtered, they 
both determined to go afresh in search of her. She, in the mean time, 
was approaching the day fixed for her marriage with Perilaus, but re- 
solved to die rather than suffer it to take place. At this juncture, an 
Ephesian physician came, in the course of his travels, to Tarsus, and was 
‘introduced to her. Being, like Juliet’s apothecary, in a needy condition, 
he took a heavy bribe to supply her with poison. The wedding was per- 
formed ; but the moment the bride retired to her chamber, she sent for a 
glass of water, and swallowed the draught. Perilaus entered to find her 
lifeless, gave her a magnificent funeral, and placed the body in a large 
tomb outside the city. What the physician had given her turned out to 
be only a sleeping potion. She woke in the tomb; but had scarcely re- 
gained her senses, before she fell into the hands of a band of robbers, who 
had come to plunder the offerings. Willing enough to die, she was 
forced to live, and was carried off to Alexandria, and sold to a rich Indian 
traveller named Psammis, from whose violence she saved herself by pre- 
tending to be sacred to Isis, but was nevertheless kept in custody by him. 
Habrocomas heard the story of the marriage and the death, and followed 
the track to Egypt. There he was taken captive, and bought by a man 
named Araxus, whose wife immediately conceived a criminal passion for 
him, and proposed to kill her husband in order to marry him. Habroco- 
mas, whose morality seems to have been confined to the sole virtue of con- 
jugal fidelity, made no opposition to the first part of the scheme ; but as 
soon as it was completed left the house in disgust, upon which the widow 
naturally denounced him as the murderer, and got him placed in prison. 
Hippothous now thought of resuming his old trade, and with this 
view betook himself to “Ethiopia, where he established himself with some 
followers in a range of hills convenient to a frequented caravan-track. 
About the same time Habrocomas suffered the extreme penalty of the law 
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for the murder of Araxus, by being crucified on the bank of the Nile. 
The cross, however, was blown down into the stream, and floated with 
its burden to the mouth, where the unfortunate man was caught again, 
and brought before the Viceroy of Egypt, who ordered him to be burnt. 
He ascended the pile, which was lighted, and began to blaze, when a 
sudden rising of the Nile extinguished it. The viceroy was so much 
struck by this prodigy that he remanded Habrocomas to prison, pend- 
ing further inquiries as to who he was, and why he should be the object 
of such care on the part of the gods. In the mean time Psammis, accom- 
panied by Anthia, travelled to Athiopia, where he was attacked and 
killed by the followers of Hippothous, who took possession of his whole 
train and baggage; but neither Anthia nor the bandit recognised each 
other, and she pretended to be ‘an Egyptian named Memphitis. Ha- 
brocomas was soon afterwards released, the truth about the murder of 
Araxus being discovered, and set off again upon his search. He ofcourse 
took the wrong direction, and stayed a long time at Syracuse with an 
old fisherman named Aegialeus, whose peculiar taste was to keep his wife, 
long since dead, in an embalmed state in his chamber, where he said he 
found the contemplation of her wonderfully refreshing after a hard day’s 
work in his boat. 

Returning to the fortunes of Anthia, we hear that she had her usual 
ill-luck in attracting the attentions of one of Hippothous’s followers, 
which, during the absence of the rest, one day assumed so marked a 
character, that she found herself obliged to put an end to him. Hippo- 
thous was very angry when he returned, and punished Anthia by burying 
her alive in a pit with two fierce dogs, and placing Amphinomus, one of 
his men, as a guard. Amphinomus, however, took pity on her, and put 
down through a hole bread enough to feed her and the dogs as well, so 
that it did not occur to them to eat their companion; and on Hippothous 
preparing to quit Aithiopia, which had grown too narrow a field for his 
predatory ambition, he took her out altogether, and carried her to Cop- 
tus. But the authorities were determined to root out Hippothous and 
his bandits before they did further mischief, and Polyidus, an active ma- 
gistrate, headed a successful descent upon them. Some of the prisoners 
happened to see Amphinomus in a village they were passing, and pointed 
him out as having been one of their number: both he and Anthia were 
seized, and Polyidus, though a married man, made the proposals to which 
she, by this time, must have been tolerably well accustomed. At Mem- 
phis she found herself in considerable peril, and took refuge in the Temple 
of Isis. Polyidus, then for the first time hearing her story, compassion- 
ated her, and promised to offer her no further molestation; and she was 
still more comforted by a response from the Oracle that she should soon 
see her husband again. She had not counted on female jealousy ; for 
the wife of Polyidus, hearing of his apparent intimacy with his fair captive, 
had her cruelly beaten, and then sent her to T'arentum, to be sold to a 
pandar. She ran great risk again on this occasion; but pretending to 
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have fits, was put up to sale, and eventually purchased by Hippothous, 
who had in the interim married and buried an heiress, and was now 
spending his fortune in buying any pretty thing that took his fancy. He 
had recognised her, and, on becoming her owner, acted like most of the 
other men she had met with. On hearing her story, however, and finding 
her to be the wife of his dearest friend, he treated her thenceforth with the 
greatest respect. 

Habrocomas, who had left the Syracusan fisherman, and had been 
wandering about Italy, now turned his course homewards, and in his 
progress reached Rhodes. Alone, miserable, and in want of the neces- 
saries of life, he could not help contrasting his present condition with that 
which he enjoyed on his former visit to the island. He walked into the 
Temple of the Sun, where his own offering still remained; but near it was 
a gift from Leucon and Rhoda, who had settled in the place long before, 
and had become their master’s heirs, with an inscription relating to 
the lost Anthia and Habrocomas. While he was looking at it, Leucon 
and Rhoda themselves came in, and observed with surprise a stranger 
gazing intently on the two offerings. Their question produced recogni- 
tion and disclosure of his name, and they received their former master 
hospitably, intending to do all they could to further his views. 

Hippothous, in the mean time, thought the best thing he could do 
was to take Anthia home. But on his way he also touched at Rhodes. 
Anthia, struck by the contrast of present grief and former joy, cut off a 
lock of her hair, and left it as an offering to the Sun, with an inscription 
mentioning, as was usual, the donor’s name. It would have been too 
perverse a trick for Fortune to separate the two again, now that the 
“magic music” of circumstances was playing so very rapidly. Anthia, 
who had meant to leave the next day, was detained by a storm, and 
was found by Leucon and Rhoda in the temple, who soon brought 
Habrocomas to her. ‘The news spread, and the Rhodians, who had a 
lively recollection of their previous visit, crowded to see the meeting. 
When it was over, the whole party, including Hippothous, set sail for 
Ephesus. Every body’s parents were dead, and Habrocomas and Anthia 
found a handsome fortune waiting for them, which they shared with 
their three companions; and all lived together in great comfort and 
harmony for the rest of their lives. 

This story is less known than some of which we shall give an account 
in a future Paper; but it has been generally admired by those who have 
read it. Some passages will be allowed to be pretty, and the description 
of the visit of Habrocomas to Rhodes on the second occasion is conceived 
quite in the spirit of a modern novel. The narrative is skilfully managed, 
and the absence of confusion where so many people are introduced is 
rather remarkable. Of the incidents, the most interesting to us is the 
one of the sleeping potion, though we really cannot say how many hands 
it passed through before it reached those of Shakespeare, nor whether 
Xenophon was the original author of it. There is something a little like 
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itin the Babylonica ; but there the sleep is due to accident, not to design. 
Character, in the sense in which we use the term of fictitious personages, 
neither of the lovers possess in the least degree; and we may warn the 
reader at once that this is not an article in which the Greek novelists deal 
largely. Their chief virtues are ingenuity of incident and occasional 
beauty of description ; and for much more than this we must not look. 
We may remark some traces of Orientalism in the tale. The transfer 
of Anthia from one master to another, whose selfish motives are not de- 
veloped at first, reminds us of a story told by Mr. Lane in one of the 
notes to his Arabian Nights. A man one day came to the Caliph Moa- 
wiyah to complain that he had been deprived of his wife. He had be- 
come poor through a bad season, and her father had taken her away from 
him. On his complaining to the governor of the district, he sent for the 
woman with the intention of restoring her, but found her so beautiful, 
that he determined to keep her himself. When the Caliph ordered him to 
give her up, he complied, but sent a letter predicting that the Caliph 
when he saw her would do exactly as he himself had done. Moawiyah 
did in fact make the attempt, but was just enough to give the woman 
her choice, who returned to her own husband. This kind of adventure is 
repeated to a great extent in the Greek novelists, though not quite in so 
piquant a form; and in the tales of Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Ta- 
tius, which we propose to take up in the next Paper, we shall have an 
opportunity of observing it. 
MELEAGER. 

















Che Dead Baby. 


Portion First. 


Lean your wet face upon my breast, 
Dear wife, and on my strong love rest; 
Bring all the comfort that you can 
(As the small child did comfort us), 
By stealing to mine arms, and thus 
Appealing to my sterner man. 


For now the little infant hands 

That served as stainless marriage bands, 
And caused the pleasing, teasing toil 
That kept us sure on steadfast soil, 

And taught us almost unaware 

A larger love through larger care,—., 
Now those small hands no more can plead 
For union equal to their need— 

’Tis better that your woe at length 
Should lean upon my grosser strength. 


And yet the pain and bitter smart 

That seem, dear love, to clothe your heart 
With a new charity divine 

Have only power to harden mine; 

My faith, when tried, is less than thine.— 
I lift up eyes to heaven, and say: 

Why take our little child away? 

Why will our little boy should die 

With one Spring’s sunshine in his eye? 
Why hear us pray on bended knee, 

Yet rob us of our claim on Thee? 


It seems so hard to lose him, dear, 

Just when he grew so lovely here— 

To let him leave us as he came 

Just when he learned to lisp your name! 
He was our Bible for a year. 


He was a little common child, 

A little grieving baby-boy, 

Not fairer than the rest,—yet joy 
Came down from heaven when he smiled: 
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Common and human, yet more fair 

To us than other children were. 

We loved him for his innocent eyes, 
We loved him for his pleading cries, 
We loved him for the anxious fears 
That caused us sleepless nights of tears, 
We loved him for the pain he caused; 
But when his heart grew cold and paused, 
We folded hands, as if we knew 

Love left us little more to do; 

Turned faces from the sun, and thought 
The bitterness our sorrow taught 

Rent us asunder, passion-fraught ; 

And, hungering o’er the little one, 

We thought our blood too cold to run 
Out from the fireside to the sun, 

In sparkles, as it once had done. 


I watched you, darling, when the breath 
Had darkened from the little face, 
Comfort your bosom for a space 

With tender offices of death. 

You placed the little snowy gown, 

And drew the cap more softly down 

Over the face without a frown, 

And wrapt the tiny clay-cold feet 

Within the little winding-sheet, 

And smoothed the gleaming golden hair; 

And somehow, dear, the bitter care 

Seemed to make music in your breast, 

And hush it into dreamful rest. 

Till, bending down, you touched the meek 

And patient sleeper on the cheek, 

And all the mother’s buried bliss 

Surged in upon you with the kiss; 

When, helpless with your utter woe, 

You swam towards me cold as snow; 

And hung about me, while your pain, 

Communing with my burning brain, 

Brought back the love of other years 

In a white trance of sighs and tears. 


We were so happy, best of wives! 
The quiet current of our lives 

In pleasant peaceful music played, 
Caught sunshine in the very shade. 
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We were so happy, dear, that we, 
Made perfect in our just degree, 
Dreamed not that you, a mother bland, 
Bearing your jewel in your hand, 
Were swimming with it to a strand 
Where shadows fall and angels stand, 
To leave it there at God’s command. 


My darling, in this moment dire,— 
When Death lies white in yonder room, 
And we are sitting in the gloom, 

Watching the faces in the fire, 

Shut iri from all the pitiless stars,— 

I mind of the days past o’er, 

The tiny frets and puny jars, 

Which only made us love the more 
Our little babe now gone before. 

For when our love should shudder down 

Behind the darkness of a frown, 

We somehow felt in either heart, 

When for the moment rent apart, 

That the sweet love we hid behind 

Some passing shadow of the mind 

Shone downwards, and in secret smiled 

Upon the slumbers of our child; 

And so, in turn, we learned to gain 

A sweet remorse within the brain, 

Which brought the sunshine and the rain! 


He was a Peacemaker divine! 
Why does the sorrow which has power 
To shape your beauty to the hour, 
Sweeten your heart, yet blacken mine? 


Portion SEconpD. 


And was your sleep so sound last night, 
And he so near in calm forlorn, 
Dressed in his raiments snowy white, 
Ere laid so low to-morrow morn? 
And did you fancy, dear, that he 
Was sitting smiling on your knee? 
I scarcely slept at all. It seems 
So strange that you, who treasured best 
Our little baby gone to rest, 
Should sleep such sleep and dream such dreams. 
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The love that women seldom speak 
Perchance lies deeper than the weak 
Man’s passion breathed in words of heat; 
And you, whose joy was calm and sweet 
As Autumn lights in time of wheat, 

Are in your sorrow hushed and bowed 
To faith that wears a firmer form. 
Far from the tumult fierce and warm 

Which makes me mouth my grief aloud, 

Thou movest as a quiet cloud 
Across a driving mist of storm. 


Stand by the window here, and+place 
Your hand in mine, and try to chase 
Those quiet shadows from your face. 


The tiny fairies of the snow 
In cloudy squadrons waver slow, 
To some sweet musical refrain 
Supplied within the listening brain, 
Toward the trancéd earth below; 
The skies are thick with driving mist, 
Smote by the sun to amethyst; 
The air is husht, the snowy fays 
Float swiftly past the eyes that gaze, 
And flash a dreamy peace intense 
Across the dim mesmeric sense. 
All is so sadly sweet and fair, 
The snow-clad earth, the moving air, 
That the lost babe whose name we bless 
Seems part of all sad loveliness. 


But death is with us where we stand 
So close together, husht in awe;— 
Now pass within, and clasp my hand 
More closely with your own, dear. 


Draw 
The stainless curtains, raise thine eyes— 
Lo, there our little darling lies. 


Careless to human eyes that weep, 
Calmly he sleeps his coffin’d sleep; 

With white clench’d hands and closéd eyes, 
Sweetly he sleeps, our pearl of pearls, 

And light in common with the skies 
Mingling with earth among his curls. 
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A remnant of the soul that fled 
Ere morning broke and found him dead, 
Unto his lips a half smile clings, 
Like gold-down from a butterfly’s wings. 
I see in that calm face alone 
Your tender fancy—’tis my own: 
So calm he sleeps, rebuking sin, 
And paining down all petty doubt, 
You think the snow-calm death within 
Is like the falling snow without? 


And more. Nay, take your hand away, 
You need no help from my rough clay; 
Your sorrow is of God—you need 

No help from any meaner creed. 

Sweet wife, that patient grief of thine 

Is nearer baby’s soul than mine: 

That patient grief that knows not speech 
Is like the chamber with its woe, 
And like the season of the snow— 

And harmonises Gop with each, 


CoNCLUSION. 


To-day our little one was laid 

Within a place of peaceful shade; 

The soft green grass and white snow keep 
Our footprints o’er his quiet sleep— 

But in the early April hours 

He’ll fill those footprints full of flowers. 


A pleasant thought. The flowers shall bloom 
In natural sequence from his tomb, 

And fill the tracks that sorrow raises 

With tender thoughts and prayerful praises— 
The heart’s forget-me-nots and daisies, 


Is it not so, my darling wife? 

His memory with our grief at strife 
Will hush the tumult of our life. 

Our hearts a calmer peace have found 
Now he is laid beneath the ground; 
He seems so far away, my dear, 

So far away and yet so near— 

He sleeps so deeply darkly down, 

Yet is he near enough to hear 

The children shouting in the town. 
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A bitter thought; that quite unmans 

My soul, and mocks our tender plans 

To keep his memory sweet and green 

As if this death had never been: 

It seems so hard to lose him, dear, 

Just when he seemed so lovely here, 

And looking forth in tears to-day, 

To see the other children play 

With roses on their cheeks,—while he 
Is white as lilies on the wave! 
(Comfort, sweet heart, be brave, be brave) 

Ah! yes, it seems so hard to see 

The little children run in glee 
Between our shadows and his grave! 


Yet comfort. If our shadows fall 
Across the children in their joy, 
They reach not him, our baby-boy,— 

There ~h ~c }: sleeps, our all in all; 

Our grief’s dark shadows interpose 

Between our earth and heaven, sweet wife, 

But cannot reach his sweet repose. 

It means that this our troublous breath 
May lend a sadder gloom to life, 

May shadow others with its strife, 
But cannot reach the light of death: 
The peaceful light which lies above 
The little baby that we love, 

And, falling on us unaware 
(Here where we stand and try to cope 

With sorrow that is not despair, 

And lean on one another’s hope), 
Teaches a pain akin to prayer. 


In this snow-white and sad December, 
When we are sitting quite alone, 
It seems a comfort to remember 
The sweet lost joys that we have known. 
So place your hand in mine again 
(You need my help a little now), 
And while I talk of loss and gain, 
Of buried joy and present pain, 
Keep this calm kiss upon your brow. 


Do you remember, dear, the night 
You first did place him on my knee, 
And laught and clapt your hands in glee 
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Because I could not hold him right; 
And called me awkward in your joy, 

Then snatched him up, pretending fright, 
And showering kisses on the boy ? 

And, dear, do you remember too 

How merrily I bantered you 

Because, when first his querulous eyes 
Began to notice us and smile, 

You praised his wisdom, held him wise 
Beyond the statesmen of our isle ? 

We often said, you know, that he 
Would be a statesman, sage, or bard; 

We little dreamt that he would be 
So soon, through trial keen and hard, 


A teacher wiser than the three. ft 
*Tis over now. His face, placed far, : 
Pathetic as the evening star, 3 
Shines down upon our earthly way: 4 


The face was marble yesterday— 

A common little thing of clay. 

Is it not strange that we should steal 

Our lost joys back again, and feel 

So much more calm and patient now 
Than when he lay in yonder room 
Amid the sorrow and the gloom, 

With our last kisses on his brow? 


But God is good—in woe or bliss:— 

Your patient grief, O best of wives, 
At least has served to teach me this; 
And I believe, by this fond kiss, 

Death has bound closelier our twin lives. 
If God our suffering hearts should bless 
With such another loveliness; 

If God, who took our child, dear wife, 

Should bless our lives with such another, 

I think his little angel-brother 
Will plead in heaven for his life ! 





God giveth His beloved sleep. 

He makes your sorrow calm and deep 
As this still season of the snow, 

As that calm churchyard with its woe. 
Let us not doubt, dear, while we weep ! 
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For Nature is in unison 

With death and with our little one; 
And with the patient woe you keep 

Hid from the sunshine of the sun. 

His dust, communing with a light 

From heaven, morning, noon, and night, 
Will in the summer season bloom 

In flowers that beautify the tomb;— 
Your hidden grief, communing high 
With a small angel in the sky, 

Will bring forth blessings by and by ;— 
Thus will those fairy snowy showers, 
Falling in sadly lovely hours 

To the deep caves and granite bowers, 
Commune with summer’s secret powers, 
And change to fairies of the flowers. 


Is it not so? You bow your face 
Upon my bosom, prouder, truer: 

Come to my heart, then,—’tis your place— 
And, praying prayers there, make me pure. 


WIuiams BucHaNnan. 
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for Better, for Worse. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


For some weeks, Margaret Atherton had been uneasy at the weekly 
missives her Aunt Sarah sent of her Uncle John’s health. Margaret had 
an indescribable longing to go to Wylminstre to see him. She looked at 
her mother and Susannah, who were beginning to feel reconciled and 
happy in their new home. Could she leave them? Could she yet quite 
trust Rachel Grey, or Annie Morley, though she was daily putting them 
more forward, and encouraging them to take the responsibility of the 
school upon themselves? But no one would act independently while 
Margaret was there; and, in self-defence, she often assured Mr. Weldon 
there was no help for it, they would themselves drive her away from 
Deignton. 

The fame of Deignton School, in spite of Margaret’s precautions, was 
spreading far and wide; and Mr. Weldon, sorely against his will, had to 
bear meekly the credit of so great an advance in the educational mania 
of the present day. Margaret always contrived to slip away when visitors 
dropped in to look at the school. She said she had not bargained for 
being made a lion of, and therefore she thought she had a right to hide 
herself in her own territory, which, she stoutly declared, must be looked 
upon as forbidden ground. For along time she had been wonderfully 
fortunate, Mr. Weldon deprecating all visits not made during half-holi- 
days, when schoolmistress and children were away; so that ‘ time-killers’ 
and ‘curiosity seekers’ had only the satisfaction of looking at empty 
benches and bare walls. One afternoon, in the midst of their work, a 
carriage, with the bright Oakley livery, drew up at the gate, and a party 
of ladies and gentlemen got down, and asked permission to look at the 
school. Mr. Weldon, who had just come from the schoolhouse, at once 
refused. “It was against the rules; he was sorry, but he could not give 
leave.” Lady Elizabeth Thorpe was not so easily put off. She pleaded 
the distance they had come; the desire she had to learn from their suc- 
cess wherein her school failed. Mr. Weldon hesitated, stammered, 
made the best resistance he could, and was at last overpowered by the 
obstinacy of his annoying persecutors. ‘ It is entirely against the rules, 
Lady Elizabeth,” he said, in a tone only barely civil, as he very reluc- 
tantly lifted the latch. 

“We will not interrupt you,” her ladyship replied, in her softest 
tones. “We shall so enjoy listening to the way in which your children 
do their work.” And firmly persuaded that the vicar stood in mortal 
fear of the governess, she followed him into the schoolroom. 

Margaret was determined not to allow the children to be made puppet- 
shows of, for the mere gratification of idle curiosity. So she gave the 
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sign for them to put away their books and work; and in an instant, 
almost as if by magic, the little urchins ran trooping out on the green 
before the astonished guests comprehended the sudden movement. A 
half- suppressed smile crossed the face of the rector as he watched the 
mancuvre, and Margaret’s quiet stately manner as she just gathered up 
her belongings, and then disappeared into her own room. The folding- 
doors, however, had been fastened back to give air in the warm school- 
room, and Margaret was compelled to leave them open, subjecting her- 
self to the annoyance of hearing and seeing all that went on between 
Mr. Weldon and his visitors. As the truth broke slowly upon her lady- 
ship, her face flushed slightly. “This is a disappointment,” she exclaimed 
to Mr. Weldon. “It was to hear them going through their work we 
came here. We don’t care about the schoolhouse; our own at Oakley is 
far better,—a pretty Gothic ornamental building, not so shabby-looking 
and patchy as this is; but we wanted to get some hints as to your suc- 
cessful method of teaching, for I hear from all quarters what wonders 
you have accomplished since you changed your governess.” 

“Well, so far you have heard truly,” Margaret could not help over- 
hearing Mr. Weldon reply. ‘The governess certainly has a great deal 
to do with the matter. For instance, our governess is very positive; she 
won't be interfered with in her work, and won’t give her lessons while 
there are strangers in the room.” 

“Oh, I see—keeps you a little in order, I suppose. Likes to show 
her power; knows that she is valuable to you. What a trying class of 
people they are to deal with! Why, I think we must have had a dozen 
in the last four years; and if they teach well, they give themselves airs, 
and think you cannot possibly do without them; and you must submit, 
or they leave you.” 

“Miss Atherton threatens to leave us,” Mr. Weldon said, with a 
mischievous smile lurking about the corners of his mouth. “It will be a 
sorry day for us all when she goes.” 

“Do you think, Mr. Weldon, she would take the school at Oakley ?” 
Lady Elizabeth asked. ‘We could not give her a very large salary ; 
but the schoolhouse is so good, we always make that a set-off. Still, if 
I thought we could tempt her, I would not mind an additional five 
pounds,” 

Mr. Weldon was too annoyed even to smile; he felt himself growing 
quite hot, for he knew Margaret could hear every word that was said. 

“There is no hope for you in that quarter, I am certain, Lady Eliza- 
beth,” he replied stiffly. “When Miss Atherton quits Deignton, she 
gives up her present employment altogether. We are too sorry ourselves 
to allow any neighbouring parishes securing her services, however tempt- 
ing the offer.” 

Lady Elizabeth looked at the rector’s hot angry face, and, like all 
imaginative weak minds, she at once jumped to the conclusion that there 
Were reasons which the rector would not give for the governess of whom 
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he thought so much quitting her post at Deignton. She could see it 
all plainly now. No wonder they were not admitted; no wonder she 
was so cried up. Old men were often great simpletons. The governess 
was pretty, and certainly, though dressed plainly enough, had an air with 
her very unlike the rest of her class. Mr. Weldon would not be the first 
clergyman who had done a foolish thing in marrying the schoolmistress ; 
and with a sick sister always on his hands, he had some excuse for acting 
foolishly in his old age. 

Margaret would have given any thing to have been able to leave the 
room; but to do so she would have to pass the two younger ladies and 
gentlemen who had been attracted there by her aquarium, which it had 
given the children so much pleasure to assist her in stocking. 

“ Now I'll be bound this little river-garden has effectually put an end 
to fishing for minnows with crooked pins, and all the wicked devices 
young vagabonds are up to for tormenting God’s creatures out of their 
lives. No wonder Deignton is rising in the scale of intelligence and 
civilisation, if ferneries and aviaries and aquariums form part of the edu- 
cation they get.” 

This was said in a manly straightforward way, and in a voice which 
instantly struck Margaret’s ear as familiar to her. She had not looked 
up at any of the party; she was busying herself in folding up work at a 
little table beside her. She had not seen the start her name had caused 
in one of the two gentlemen, when Mr. Weldon had spoken of her as 
“Miss Atherton.” She did venture now to glance at her tormentors. The 
lady who was speaking to Mr. Weldon was evidently, by the likeness, the 
mother of the two fat, fair girls who stood apart with the two gentlemen 
by the window. One of those two was as evidently, from the family like- 
ness, a brother. He looked uneasy and out of place, and Margaret heard 
him declare, “It was too bad of his mother to force herself in on the 
school, annoying Mr. Weldon, when she knew it was against the rules.” 

His companion, who stood with his back to Margaret, evidently 
agreed with him; for, putting his arm into his friend’s, he said very 
quietly, ‘Come, Thorpe, there is no reason why we should stay because 
your mother’s curiosity is not yet appeased. Let us go; perhaps the rest 
will follow.” 

He turned slightly as he spoke, and gave one quick hurried look to 
where Margaret stood. ‘Their eyes met for an instant only, and were as 
instantly dropped; but in that short mutual glance there could be no 
mistake,—in spite of Margaret’s altered position, in spite of his sunburnt 
face, the dark thick moustache covering the upper lip,—they lad each 
recognised the other. Margaret’s whole frame shook as if an ague-fit 
had attacked her; she literally gasped for breath. She watched Mr. 
Weldon handing Lady Elizabeth into the carriage. 

“ Now really, Miss Atherton, these people are too bad,” he exclaimed, 
as he came in, looking more chafed and angry than Margaret had ever 
seen him. “To be scared out of your own house and home in this way, 
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and your scholars dismissed, to gratify the curiosity of an idle woman, 
who does not know the value of time (unless it is any fresh scheme for 
killing it), is past endurance; and I am quite determined I will find out 
some means of guarding you from it in future, even if we keep them out 
with the aid of Chubb’s locks.” 

Mr. Weldon would have given a great deal if he could have known 
exactly how much of the conversation had reached Margaret’s ear, and 
to that he fully attributed the pale scared look which she still wore. 

After Margaret had succeeded in dismissing Mr. Weldon, she had 
the inquiries of her mother to satisfy. Mrs. Atherton had watched the 
carriage and its gay liveries drive up to the school. She had seen the 
party alight, and, after their parley with Mr. Weldon, disappear within 
the schoolroom-door. She had watched eagerly to see them depart, and 
now she was all anxiety to know who they were? Where Oakley Park 
was? Did Margaret think it was intended as a call on her? Would it 
lead to an invitation? Margaret knew not which question to answer 
first, they came so thick and fast. “I am sure I cannot tell you, mamma, 
where Oakley is,” she said; ‘some six or eight miles off, I believe ; but 
as we are never likely to see it, it does not much matter.” 

“You are put out, my dear, at having to show yourself to people in 
your present calling. You understand now, Margaret, I hope, what I 
have all along tried to impress on you,—the awkwardness and incon- 
gruity of your filling a station so much beneath you.” 

“Tndeed, mamma, you mistake me,” Margaret said meekly; “I was 
dreadfully annoyed at Lady Elizabeth’s persisting in forcing herself 
where she was quite aware she was not wanted, and saying things be- 
fore me which she ought not to have done before any schoolmistress. 
As to calling on us, she was hardly likely to do that when her visit was 
to tempt me to go to Oakley as schoolmistress to their village-school.” 

Mrs. Atherton’s cheeks grew scarlet. ‘That is just what I have 
always said it would come to,” she exclaimed wrathfully ; “ you have 
played at being a schoolmistress until every body believes you are one !” 

Her mother’s words sounded in her ears as a bitter truth. Margaret 
could hardly repress her tears. ‘ Perhaps I have, mamma,” she said 
sadly,—“ not played exactly, but worked and tried to do my best ; fancy- 
ing that every one would understand my reasons for doing so, without 
feeling I had lowered myself in the estimation of the right-thinking. I 
have been spoilt, I fear, by Mr. Weldon’s kindness and consideration for 
me. The fault is as much mine as his.” She kissed her mother and 
went into her own room, and eased her throbbing head by a flood of tears 
—the first she had shed for a long time. 

Margaret could do little the next day. In place of her usual smiles 
and bright cheering words to her little classes, the work dragged ; she 
could not keep her attention, much less insure her pupils’; and feeling 
irritable and unhappy, she at last gave up the struggle, and resigned 
her place to Rachel Grey ; contenting herself with pretending to work 
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in her own room, though any one might have observed how often it lay 
idly resting in her lap, while her thoughts were far away from the objects 
which surrounded her. 

Mr. Weldon was vexed to see how pale and fagged she was looking, 
and mentally blamed himself for ever having allowed Lady Elizabeth to 
set foot within the schoolroom. 

Rachel Grey had dismissed her scholars, and every thing was quiet 
and still after a busy day’s work, when, while still sitting in her own 
room, Margaret was aroused by the sound of footsteps on the gravel- 
walk. Believing it was Mr. Weldon, and that he had some more last 
words to say before returning to the Rectory, she said, “Come in” to 
the tap at the door; and almost before she had ceased speaking the tall 
upright figure of a stranger stood before her, his shadow darkening the 
twilight in the low room in which Margaret sat. For a moment both 
were still; then Margaret arose, but her utter astonishment took away the 
power of words. The visitor seemed equally spell-bound. A woman’s 
pride at last came to Margaret’s aid. “Ido not know to what cause I 
ean attribute the honour of this call, Captain Vyvian,” she said stiffly; “I 
had hoped the knowledge so unfair ly obtained yesterday might at least 
have been held sacred. “Tt was enough surely to have outraged all right 
feeling in forcing yourself on us then, without adding this visit to the 
account.” 


“Tt was to apologise for that unfortunate visit I am here now. Be- - 


lieve me, Miss Atherton, I was perfectly unaware of your being in these 
parts when I joined Lady Elizabeth in her drive yesterday. No power 
on earth should have tempted me within these walls, had I known to 
whom they belonged.” 

“‘T acquit you entirely,” Margaret said, with the colour returning to 
her cheeks ; “but I should have thought more of your regret if it had 
restrained you from repeating your visit.” 

Captain Vyvian put his hands on the back of a chair facing Margaret. 
She had sunk down on the seat from which she had risen on his entrance. 

“T could not bear you should believe me capable of forcing myself 
upon your notice, of prying into your present mode of life against your 
evident desire. Whatever your previous opinion of me might have been, 
I knew I did not deserve the charge of such want of manliness or delicacy, 
and it was to assure you of this I have now come here.” 

“As I said before, you might have spared yourself,’ Margaret re- 
plied ; “I did not, could not assure you; your start at the sound of my 
name convinced me you were taken by surprise. I repeat again, your 
visit now is unnecessary and uncalled for.” 

Captain Vyvian turned almost as pale as the trembling girl before 
him. ‘ However circumstances may have made us strangers,” he 
said, “you must believe me, Miss Atherton, I have long been painfully 
anxious to learn what had become of you since the Deanery was no longer 
your home. Finding you here so unexpectedly, you will, 1 trust, forgive 
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the question: Is it choice or necessity which has made you adopt your 
present mode of life? For the sake of old memories, forgive the past 
enough to answer me this question.” 

Margaret rose up haughtily from her chair; her eye glittered, and 
her lips were almost as white as her cheeks. 

“Captain Vyvian, I have no old memories,” she said sternly ; “it 
has been the business of the last five years to root them all out, and I 
must have succeeded poorly enough in the effort ifa single one connected 
with you remained to me. But I will so far satisfy your curiosity as 
this,—that both choice and necessity have placed me here. Necessity, 
inasmuch as our means are lessened for a time; and choice, as it better 
suits my taste and inclination than any other method of earning money 
I could hear of when I accepted this situation.” 

There was a pause. Margaret seemed to wait for any other question 
to be put to her. Her companion turned away to the window; there 
was a strange troubled look in his face, and his eyes fell before the bright 
glittering gaze of the calm statue-like figure before him. 

“Captain Vyvian,” at length Margaret said, “ you must be aware this 
is no place for you. I cannot receive strangers alone. I have satisfied 
your wishes, inasmuch as I have replied to your inquiries. We must now 
part ;” and, without moving from her place, she motioned to him to leave 
her. 

“You are right; we are strangers now,” he replied, slowly and with 
visible effort. ‘I have no business here;” and seizing his hat, with a 
hasty bow, and with no attempt to shake hands, he strode out of the 
door, and down the path into the street, as suddenly as he had come in. 

Margaret stood like one stunned. When she awoke from the tumult 
of ideas which pressed upon her, a thousand fears tormented her. Had 
she been too harsh? too unrelenting? Had she not shown anger and 
mistrust, instead of merely common civility and cool indifference ?” 

The following morning found her on her way to the Rectory. She 
came there to tell Miss Weldon the news from Wylminstre was not good, 
and she believed it was now her duty to go and see her uncle. 

“ My brother will rejoice to hear your decision,” Miss Weldon said ; 
“he is growing very anxious and nervous about you. He is sure you are 
over-worked, and require change.” 

Margaret smiled a wan, sickly smile,—it came amidst a flood of tears ; 
and for the first time since her residence at Deignton, she readily ac- 
knowleged she did. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Poor Margaret! fears, perplexities, and annoyances seemed to meet 
her on every side. Her uncle’s state of health was evidently serious. 
Aunt Sarah seemed from the first to have quietly realised the fact, and 
was thankful she was able to care for and nurse him, and, if it must be, 
bear the short separation which was in stove for them. 
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The impending general election kept Wylminstre, as it did other 
places, in a fever of political excitement; and Mr. Waldron, consulted 
by every body both in and out of office, entered into the spirit of the 
strife almost as eagerly as if he had not been caged up within the four 
walls of his sick-room. Margaret, while she was in Acre Lane, resumed 
her old occupation of reading the papers to her uncle, and in them the 
speeches of Sir Philip Leigh, whose oratory seemed to be startling the 
country to a knowledge that a new and unlooked-for star had arisen in 
the political horizon at a critical moment, when the old people fancied 
that talent had almost worn itself out. 

“Just read that paragraph, Maggy,” her uncle said one morning, 
pushing the newspaper across to his niece. “I don’t often read the 
trumpery they fill papers with; but this seems to concern Ethelind.” 

Margaret took the paper, and read : 

“ Last night, for the first time since the return of Sir Philip and Lady 
Leigh from their lengthened continental tour, the noble mansion in Bel- 
grave Square was thrown open to a select and brilliant assembly of the 
most exclusive families of the aristocracy. Carriages continued to set 
down for nearly two hours. The noble suite of rooms were beautifully 
-decorated, and no expense had been spared in rendering it one of the 
most brilliant receptions of the season. The sensation caused by the 
loveliness of the youthful hostess, of whose beauty rumour had already 
said so much, far exceeded the highest expectation ; and we believe we 
may confidently predict, that Lady Leigh will be the reigning attraction 
of the season.” 

“The fellow who wrote that stuff deserves to be well flogged for his 
pains,” was Uncle John’s commentary in his short, testy voice. 

“T wonder what mamma will say to this when she reads it?” Mar- 
garet said. “TI believe she would give any thing to see Ethel in her own 
house; and it does seem hard, I own, that Sir Philip should have sepa- 
rated her so entirely from her family.” 

“When a woman marries she must submit to her husband in these 
matters. Keep thy mother from the Leighs if possible, Maggy; she is 
sure to make mischief with her weak, silly tongue and want of tact. 
And now the poor child is married, it would be wrong to throw difficul- 
ties in her way.” 

“Then you do not think Ralph so wrong in throwing up his curacy, 
after all, uncle?” Margaret said. And Uncle John laughed, and declared 
he meant no such thing. 

The next morning, Margaret, equipped for the walk Aunt Sarah 
would not excuse, came in to inquire if her uncle had any commissions 
she could execute. There was a cheque to be cashed at the bank before 
it closed; and thither she turned her steps. As she pushed open the 
heavy oak door, and entered the low, dark room, amidst a number of 
townspeople gossiping together,—as they always do in a country bank, 
—at the furthermost desk, chatting to Mr. Graves, stood Guy Vyvian. 
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Instinctively Margaret hesitated, and her cheeks flushed; but recov- 
ering herself the next moment, with a quiet, self-possessed step, she 
turned to the younger partner, and delivered to him her uncle’s message 
and cheque. As the precise, methodical man of business deliberately 
counted the notes, and gave them into Margaret’s hand, by a sort of 
instinct rather than sight she knew the eyes of Captain Vyvian were 
fixed upon her. But she neither turned towards him, nor looked up; the 
next minute she felt, rather than saw, that he had quitted the bank. 
Margaret lingered on, chattering with Mr. Graves, and answering all 
his inquiries about her uncle, until she had no further excuse for stopp- 
ing; and when she had regained the open street, and saw that not a single 
person was visible, with something between a sigh of relief and vexation 
she turned her steps homewards. “TI tried to convince him that we 
must be as strangers, and it seems I have succeeded,” she mentally ex- 
claimed. “ How hard it is to do one’s duty steadily and unflinchingly ! 
one fancies it easy enough until the effort has to be made. The reward, 
I suppose, will come in due time ; but whether it does or not, it must be 
done ;” and she turned into the open door of the cathedral, and stood be- 
side the little flat stone in the centre of the cloisters, until the band of smil- 
ing, careless chorister-boys trooped past, warning her that Evening Ser- 
vice was about to commence. Following them into the choir, she turned 
into her old seat near the deanery-door. 

“T must leave you to-morrow, Uncle John,” Margaret said, as she 
sat by her uncle’s side in the dim twilight. “TI had a letter from Ralph 
this afternoon. Mamma, I find, stole a march on me after I left Deign- 
ton, and started off to Leigh Moss to see Ethelind. She was only just 
in time, though; for Sir Philip and Ethie came to town the next day. 
Ralph has heard of a curacy he thinks likely to suit him in Somerset- 
shire; so he took mamma part of the way to Deignton, on his road 
there; and he begs me to meet him by the 8.10 train at Swindon to- 
morrow, on his return into Yorkshire.” 

“T am sorry to part from thee, child,” John Waldron said; “ but I 
should like thee to meet Ralph: a little conversation with thee will 
do him good, and thou wilt better understand his motives for leaving 
Leigh. I have been vexed at his quitting Leigh; but old people and 
young see things in such different lights, that perhaps I ought not to 
judge for him. I know what expenses changing a home entails, and I 
give him this cheque,” he said, pushing a piece of folded paper into her 
hand ; “it will help to make his difficulties less, perhaps.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Raupw’s tall figure on the platform at Swindon was the first 
which Margaret caught sight of as the London train pulled up; ana 
bidding a porter take charge of her luggage, he hastened her up-stairs to a 
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quiet room he had secured for themselves, free from the inquisitive eyes 
and ears of the people who thronged waiting-rooms. 

“‘We must make the most of our three hours,” Ralph said; “TI have 
lots to say to you, little sister.” 

And Margaret noticed, with little satisfaction, the look of care and 
anxiety on her brother’s bright, handsome face. 

“You ought to be very hungry,” he said, pouring her out a cup of 
coffee. ‘Come, eat first, and then we will proceed to business.” 

Margaret laughed. “I cannot eat or drink,” she said, “until I hear 
from yourself there is no help for your leaving Leigh Moss. I believe 
every body who knows any thing about it at Wylminstre firmly believes 
you are mad.” 

“Tam prepared for that, because it is purely a matter of feeling. 
No man can enter into another’s difficulties, unless they have been simi- 
larly cireumstanced. There are some things we must decide for our- 
selves, even if we thereby brave the opinion of the world. So long as 
Katie sees it as I do, I feel Iam not called on to enter into explana- 
tions.” 

“ And Katie does approve?” 

“ How could she do otherwise, Maggie? How could I get on in my 
parish,—independently of the Squire, who owns every acre,—even, if we 
had not been connected? How could I have my own relations about me, 
as a mockery of poor Ethie’s feelings? How could I constantly meet 
Ethel as if we were utter strangers? No! the more I think it over, the 
more certain I am I am doing the right thing. The new home is my 
trial. Where is it to be? and what?” 

“Have you not just been looking at a curacy ?” 

Ralph smiled. “ A curacy!” he said, “I have seen nearly a dozen! 
But however, this one does not seem so very unpromising. Eighty 
pounds a year, and a large, inconvenient house. But it is a sole charge, 
and I can take pupils if I like. I think I must try it. The rector is 
old, and he seems easily satisfied, and in flourishing health. As soon as 
Katie is fit to travel, we must make the move.” 

“And now, Maggie,” and he roused up from a reverie, “ you must 
come and see our Yorkshire home. It will always hold a pleasant place 
in our memory as the first sphere of our married life.” 

“When Katie needs me, Ralph,” Margaret said cheerfully. And 
then she proceeded to tell her brother of her visit to Wylminstre; of her 
uncle’s altered health; her own fears about him; his thoughtful kindness 
to Ralph,—a gift so seasonable as to lift a load of anxiety from the heart 
of her listener. 

Then they discussed Ethelind’s compulsory estrangement from her 
own family; her so suddenly quitting Redenham, no doubt to avoid the 
visits of Mrs. Atherton; of the brave heart with which Grace had borne 
her disappointment, and the bright, loving spirit she had displayed 
during the whole of her long visit to her brother. 
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“And this Grafton Curacy, Ralph,” Margaret said,—“it is to be 
hoped there is no Squire in the way there !” 

Ralph laughed. “I took good care to ask that question to begin with. 
Grafton is not favoured with such an appendage—at least not one living 
near the place. But, Maggie, Mrs. Atherton tells me you intend leaving 
Deignton; she says you have at last been frightened out of the folly of 
pretending to be what you are not by some Lady Somebody, who per- 
sisted in mistaking you for a village schoolmistress.” 

“T thought mamma would tell you some wonderful story of my con- 
version to her opinions, as she calls it,” Margaret replied, reddening a 
little even now at the remembrance. “ Rude enough Lady Elizabeth 
was; but it would have required more than any thing she could have 
done to shake my purpose, had I not for some time felt my work there, 
as far as I am concerned, was nearly acccomplished. Mr. Weldon knows, 
as soon as Rachel Grey can be left to herself, I shall go. But, Ralph, 
dear, who do you think was with Lady Elizabeth when she called at 
the school? No other than Guy Vyvian !” 

Ralph started to his feet. “Guy Vyvian call on you, Margaret! 
Mrs. Atherton never mentioned his name.” 

“Mamma knew nothing about it. On Guy’s part the visit was purely 
accidental. Indeed I do not think he recognised me, until my name, 
and then my profile, I suppose, betrayed me. His voice first enlightened 
me; I could not mistake that any where. I did not feel at all sure he 
had recognised me, until, later in the evening, when sitting alone in the 
schoolroom, he suddenly stood before me.’ 

“The rascal!” Ralph exclaimed angrily, the hot blood rushing into 
his face and kindling his dark eyes. “ He would never have dared do 
it if he had not known you were unprotected. I trust, Margaret, you 
ordered him leave the house instantly.” 

“T could not tell him to go; but my cold manner showed how unwel- 
eome his presence was. I do not now remember what either of us said, 
though my spirit rose, and I felt I could have faced a lion. But oh, Ralph,” 
she added, sinking her head down upon her brother’s shoulder, and burst- 
ing into tears, “I never knew until after that interview how hard a battle 
I had been fighting with my own heart.” 

“My poor Maggie!” and Ralph folded Margaret i in his arms. “ As 
ifhe had not sufficiently ill-used you, without forcing his presence on you 
when you were alone and unprotected !” 

“You must not be unjust to him, Ralph,” Margaret replied, slowly 
Wiping away her tears. “He only wanted to convince me he had nothing 
to do with Lady Elizabeth’s visit; and also, I think, to find out, if he 
could, the motives which induced me to be at Deignton.” 

“ And what did you say to him?” 

“1 cannot tell you; it was so sudden and unexpected it quite bewil- 
dered me, and it seems now like a painful dream. But that I succeeded 
in convincing him of the impassable gulf between us I have had ample 
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proof. I saw him again yesterday, in the bank at Wylminstre, and we 


met like utter strangers.” 

“ At Wylminstre ?” 

“Yes! I knew he was in the town, because he had seen and talked 
with Aunt Sarah, and quite won her good-will by his inquiries for all 
our family. She asked him to call in Acre Lane. The fear of his doing 
so hastened me away.” 

Time sped on. Not a moment had been wasted since the brother 
and sister met; and when at last they parted from each other, they each 
looked the brighter and happier for the short communion they had en- 
joyed. 


CHAPTER XAII. 


CuRLED up in her corner of the railway-carriage, scarcely heeding 
the high spirits of Barbara, or the sharp repartees she and her brother 
enlivened each other with during their long journey, Ethelind had plenty 
of time for her own reflections. 

As regarded her own family, she had quite resolved to give them up. 
Any intercourse, under present circumstances, was worse than useless ; 
and while it could not add to their or her comfort, it only chafed Philip, 
and gave his mother and sisters a greater hold over him. In London 
they would be free from family collisions, such as had marred her happi- 
ness at Redenham, and she would give herself up to Philip’s wishes, and 
try if she could not, by so doing, win back his old love. 

Ethelind’s uncommon style of beauty soon became the theme of con- 
versation at the clubs ;'and Philip, as his eyes involuntarily followed her, 
and saw her—perfectly graceful and self-possessed—entering with the 
freshness of an unspoiled mind into animated discussions with clever men 
whom women held in awe, or in a simple, quiet truthfulness defending 
her own opinions against those who were esteemed great authorities, felt 
his nervous doubts had been uncalled for, and that he might safely trust 
his young wife to take her own place in society, without fear of the criticisms 
which had always exercised such a powerful influence over his otherwise 
strong mind. 

And this first introduction to a new life was not without its charms to 
a young girl to whom every thing was fresh and new. But in spite of the 
long lectures she received from her stately mother-in-law, or the laughing 
raillery of her husband and sisters, she could not submit unrepiningly to the 
almost total separation from Philip which his political duties exacted. With 
the exception of attending her to her first “ drawing-room,” and occa- 
sionally dropping in to her opera-box a few minutes before the fall of the 
curtain, or rushing home from some committee of the “ House,” barely 
in time to dress and receive the guests he had specially desired her to 
invite, life to Ethel, as’far as Philip was concerned, had nearly become a 
blank. But this was the inevitable lot of wives of public men,—at least 
so she was constantly assured by Philip’s mother and sisters; so it was 
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only to be borne in the best way she could devise, patiently waiting for 
the breaking-up of Parliament, when, with time and leisure on his hands, 
her husband, she hoped, would once more devote himself to home and its 
pleasures. 

“You are early to-night,” Ethel exclaimed, as Philip came into the 
drawing-room where she was at work; “ Barbara assured me just now 
the House was not expected to break up till very late to-night.” 

“So every body imagined; but the ministry found themselves unex- 
pectedly in a minority soon after the House met, and the Premier is 
gone off to consult her Majesty: of course the House broke up. It has 
made no end of commotion. Has Stephens brought in the evening’s 
papers 2” 

“Yes; they are on the table beside you,” Ethelind said; and then 
she rested with her needlework in her lap, and wondered how people could 
be so excited by politics as her husband’s family were, wishing, for his 
sake, she could feel as enthusiastic as Barbara did. 

For some time Philip was entirely absorbed in his paper; then sud- 
denly looking up, he asked Ethelind if she had not some relative or con- 
nection a leading man at Wylminstre. 

“T have not,” she said, “ but Margaret has,—old Mr. Waldron, the 
banker. Why? What makes you ask the question ?” 

“Only that every one agrees in thinking that Lord L will try 
the effect of a new Parliament before he resigns office. In which case, 
we must strengthen his hands as much as possible. Redcar tells me, if he 
could secure the interest of one or two influential men at Wylminstre, 
he thinks he has a very fair chance of a seat for the borough; at all 
events, it is worth a trial. I mean to run down with him, and see what 
can be done. How is one to secure this man’s interest, do you think ?” 

“What man? Mr. Waldron, do you mean?” 

“Yes; this uncle of Miss Atherton’s.” 

“You forget he is a Quaker; you might not like to have any thing 
to do with them.” 

“Oh, never mind that; in politics one overlooks all minor considera- 
tions. If heis a good fellow, and answers our purpose, it does not signify 
what his creed may be, or the cut of his coat, for that matter. We must 
contrive to surmount that difficulty.” 

“ But Mr. Waldron has some very strong prejudices ; and if he should 
not’ happen to agree with Lord Redcar’s opinions, and should oppose 
you?” Ethel said nervously. 

“Then we must fight the battle out between us, that is all,” Philip 
replied coolly; and he went on again with his paper. Presently he 
looked up, and asked abruptly, “‘ Where is your sister now, Ethel? She 
seems to exercise great influence over all her family. Do you think, if 
you wrote to her, she would help us?” 

Ethel looked up in astonishment. “ You forget,” she said, “that I 
have not written to Margaret since I married. I have, at your wish, care- 
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fully avoided any intercourse with my family; I could not let my first 
letter to any of them be about politics.” 

Perhaps Philip’s conscience accused him ; he did not attempt to meet 
his wife’s eyes, or notice the colour which dyed her cheeks. 

“It does not signify,” he said; “if you object to write to Miss Ather- 
ton, I suppose we must find some dther way of going to work. I only 
thought you might have been glad of any chance of renewing your cor- 
respondence with your own people.” 

“Not in that way, Philip,” Ethelind replied indignantly, for the cool 
manner in which her husband tried to make a convenience of her family 
rufied her temper more than any thing which had occurred between them. 
“You yourself forbad my writing to or thinking of them; and, hard as 
it has been to resign them, I have done so for your sake. You would 
not seriously ask me to expose myself to their just condemnation for the 
mere sake of politics, which I neither understand nor care about. Gladly 
as I would accept your offer, on almost any terms,” she added, with 
tecrs in her eyes, “ my first letter to Margaret must not be a political 
one.” 
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“Tf you are not political now,” Philip replied, “ you must learn to be 
before long. Ifthe ministry should weather out this storm, it is more 
than probable I shall be offered a seat in the Cabinet. In that case, you 
must fulfil your part of the duties: receptions, entertainments, applicants 
to receive, suing, through you, for your husband’s patronage. Needy 
politicians, and aspiring wives and daughters, will crowd round you, and 
beset you; and it will be your place to carry yourself in such a manner 
towards them all, as shall most conduce to your husband’s peace of mind, 
under his trying duties and hard work.” 

“Then why engage in it at all?” Ethelind asked mournfully. “ You 
do not want place; you have all you can desire, Philip, and honour at 
such a price cannot be worth the labour it will cost you.” 

“ Suppose every man thought as you do, Ethel, what would become 
| of the country? Wait a year or two, and I will answer for it you will 
| 
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make as good a minister’s wife as Lady L herself. An interest in 
politics depends very much on ourselves. Read the clever leading arti- 
cles in the daily papers, listen to the arguments wise men urge and 
| argue, and an interest springs up in the breast of every man or woman, 
ZZ which, depend upon it, is the source of that patriotism that so distin- 
guishes England from the whole world beside.—I seem to have alarmed 
you, Ethie,” he added; “ but what will you say when I tell you, in the : 
strictest confidence, remember, that I have already been offered a seat ¥ 
in the House of Lords ?” 

It would be unnatural to suppose Ethelind, young as she was, totally 

insensible to the ambition which, in more or less degree, is innate in 

| every breast. And Philip watched with a quiet smile of satisfaction her 
visible start of surprise, and then the deep bloom which spread over her 
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neck and face. 
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“You are not trying to play on my credulity, are you, Philip? 
she asked. 

“Tn simple truth, I mean what I say. Lord —— offered me to-day 
a seat in the Lords, by any title I liked to name. I have eight-and- 
forty hours given to accept or decline.” 

“ And the title ?” Ethelind asked. 

“There can be no question about that,” Philip replied; ‘the same 
my ancestors bore will serve me. In fact, it is but the restitution of a 
forfeited right that I would accept. I could not have listened for a mo- 
ment,” he said proudly, “to the offer of any new creation, such as is 
enacted by mere monied or political interest. In my case it is only 
a question of restitution to an old and well-earned right, which no man, 
when it has been so freely offered, has a right to refuse.” 

“Earl of Redenham!” Ethelind said slowly, as she came up to her 
husband’s side, and laid her hand on his arm. “ It is a pretty title, and 
an old one, I suppose. But I think Iam glad you were only Philip 
Leigh when you married.” 

Philip laughed. “ You silly little thing,” he said, “ would you try to 
cheat yourself into a belief that a countess’s coronet would have made 
you refuse me?” and he stooped down and kissed the white forehead 
resting against his arm. 

“T did not mean that exactly,” Ethelind replied; “but no idea of 
your wealth or your position influenced me. I could have loved you just 
as well had you been without a name or a belonging—” 

“A real case of love at first sight, eh, Ethie?” and he put his arm 
round her waist and drew her closer to his side. 

“ How pleased they will be in Eaton Place! 

“Yes, it will gratify my mother and sister's ambition, which has 
always been more aspiring for me than my own. My great trouble is 
about Ann. Poor soul, it will be a blow to her, I fear; but she will ex- 
ercise her usual self-sacrifice, and we shall hear nothing from her but 
warm congratulations; but I would rather it had not come upon her 
through me.” 

It was very seldom Philip alluded to his cousin, and when he did 
there was always something in his manner which, while it puzzled Ethe- 
lind, forbade her asking any questions. 


? 


CuapTer XXIII. 


Two days later the announcement of the Redenham Peerage appeared 
in the Gazette. Ralph Atherton read it in the paper, while the bells of 
the old church at Leigh-Delamere rung out their most joyous peal. And 
Margaret read it aloud to the delighted Mrs. Atherton and Gracie as they 
all sat round the tea-table in their tiny parlour at Deignton. And John 
Waldron threw down the Zimes newspaper with one of his expressive 
grunts, and deliberately took off his spectacles and rubbed them bright 
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in his coat-tail before transferring them to his pocket, wondering in his 
sober mind what inducement a man could have for accepting such a 
doubtful honour, when he already possessed every thing else which wealth 
and position could give him, and deciding satisfactorily to himself that it 
must have been the influence of Ethelind, who had doubtless inherited 
her mother’s weak ambition, and whose little thoughtless head had been 
turned by the absurdities of that gay world into which, without any pre- 
paration, she had been so suddenly thrown. 

A fortnight later, as Lady Redenham was returning through Hyde 
Park from an early drive, she came upon the conspicuous figure of a 
Quaker lady, tripping along the broad walk beside the Serpentine ; the 
freshness of her subdued colour-silk dress, in its straight close folds, 
gathered up so as to display the white dimity petticoat and the snowy 
stocking; the large Norwich shawl, and the stiff drab bonnet, with its 
deep cardboard poke, throwing into shade the prominent features and 
bright intelligent eyes, which could belong to no one but Margaret’s 
Aunt Sarah; at whose eccentric and unchanging dress Ethelind had so 
often laughed, and of whom in her heart she had always stood in great 
awe. 

Remembering Philip’s anxiety for an introduction to Mr. Waldron, 
Ethelind instantly pulled the check-string, and, to the no small astonish- 
ment of her well-bred servants, desired to be put down by Miss Waldron’s 
side. Poor old lady! when she a little recovered her surprise, and Ethe- 
lind had succeeded in persuading her to return with her for an early lun- 
cheon to Belgrave Square, they seated themselves in the carriage, and the 
order “home” was given. 

“Thou wilt wonder what can have brought me here, I dare say,” she 
said to Ethelind ; “ but just now it is our yearly meeting, and the confine- 
ment is rather hard work for an old woman like myself; and feeling this 
morning’ as if a little fresh air and sunshine would do me good, I played 
truant, and came as far as Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park for a 
stroll among grass and green trees. But I hope to get back in time for 
the evening meeting.” 

“JT will take you myself, Miss Waldron,” Ethelind said, “after I 
have given you a luncheon. I am so giad I met you; I am sure, after 
such a long walk, you must require rest and refreshment.” 

Time had been when Ethelind would have shrunk from an hour’s ¢éée- 
a-téte with Margaret’s stiff and very plain-spoken old Aunt; but her long 
abstinence from home-news, and her desire to forward Philip’s schemes 
if she could do so without compromising her own family, made her over- 
look all such fears now ; and she sat by Miss Waldron’s side, chatting as 
freely as if she had been Margaret herself. 

The old lady followed Ethelind into her morning-room, and took off 
her bonnet and smoothed her neat cap over her gray hair, and gazed 
on the luxurious apartment; and then, drawing Ethel to her side, im- 
printed a warm kiss on her cheek. “With so much around thee, dear, 
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to make thy heart cling to this world,” she said, “thou must not forget 
that riches bring with them great responsibilities. Though thou art but 
a young wife and mistress, it is well to bear in mind that there are many 
things better worth living for than the pleasures or applause of this 
world.” 

“T think of it often, Miss Waldron,” Ethelind replied meekly; “ and 
I often long to share my comforts with those who do not possess them. 
But there are some difficulties,” she added with a blush, “ which I sup- 
pose every wife experiences when she first enters her husband’s family. I 
cannot, and perhaps I ought not, to explain them to you; but I think, at 
least I hope, that Philip’s prejudices are giving way, and then I trust I 
shall be able to have my own family about me.” 

“T am not sure, dear, that it would be desirable for Grace to be much 
here,” Miss Waldron said, looking round her. “ Grace is easily led away, 
and she has not the same steadiness of purpose which Margaret inherits 
from her mother. I am not sure it would be right to fill her mind with 
ideas or hopes which could never be realised. It would only unfit her for 
her own sphere of usefulness. Now Margaret would be a great help to 


‘thee. I wish thy husband knew our Margaret!” the old lady said, firmly 


believing her favourite niece could combat every difficulty in Ethel’s 
way. 
“ Before very long you will see Philip at Wylminstre,” Ethelind ven- 
tured to say ; “ he wishes very much for an introduction to Mr. Waldron. 
Lord Redcar, who is trying to get in for Wylminstre at the next election, 
has heard that Mr. Waldron has great influence in the town.” 

“My brother is but a poor invalid,” Miss Waldron replied; “ but I 
am sure, for thy sake, dear child, he will see thy husband. I must not 
promise his interest in favour of any one, until he is sure their views on 
political matters would agree; but he has read with great interest thy 
husband’s speeches, and will be very glad to make his acquaintance.” 

Ethelind smiled at the old lady’s caution; but she had gained her 
point,—and the only one which concerned herself; and, with a light 
heart, she led her guest through her long suite of rooms, and showed her 
all the pretty things which adorned them, and, after a hot luncheon, 
ordered the carriage, and drove with her to the narrow little entrance of 
that long stone-passage in Bishopsgate Street leading to the sombre 
amphitheatre which, during the bright month of May, is crowded by 
“ Friends,” young and old, who throng up to London, from their far-off 
country homes, to discuss the business of the Society at their annual 
meeting. 

Many an inquisitive glance was cast upon the gay equipage which 
stood at the low archway, while Aunt Sarah bade an affectionate “ fare- 
well” to Lady Redenham. Many a young man (“Friend”) or fair girl, 
in her delicate dress of pale-coloured silk, trusting entirely to her un- 
adorned simplicity for that admiration which not even the Quaker train- 


‘ing for generations can entirely subdue, turned again to get a second 
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look at the lovely young creature who was so earnestly listening to Miss 
Waldron’s parting words. 

“ Dear child,” she said, “ I am very glad we have met; and I thank 
thee for not passing by an old woman. Thou art surrounded by many 
luxuries thou couldst hardly have dreamed of in thy father’s lifetime. 
Take care that they prove blessings to thee, and not snares. ‘ Where 
much is given,’ we are told, ‘ much will be required.’ ” 

“ Dear Aunt Sarah!” Ethelind mentally exclaimed, as she gave the 
order “home,” and sat back in the carriage, listlessly gazing on the 
throng of vehicles and pedestrians streaming continuously through the 
narrow streets of the city; “how I used to dread and dislike her at Wyl- 
minstre, and yet how kind she is, and what good her bright face and 
loving words have done me! I have actually secured an introduction 
for Philip, and perhaps opened a way for communication with my own 
people.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue heat of London and Ethelind’s white face induced Philip to take 
her down to Redenham before the close of the London season. A few 
days, it was thought, would bring the session to a close. Quiet and 
country air were becoming absolutely necessary for her; and in the 
course of a week or ten days Mrs. Leigh and her daughters were to fol- 
low her into Yorkshire, while Philip ran down to Wylminstre with Lord 
Redcar. 

Grace had been at Deignton for some weeks, and Margaret was to go 
down to Leigh Moss directly she received a summons from Ralph. 

As matters now stood, Ralph did not choose that Katie should call 
at the castle ; so he only left his and her card at the door, when he knew 
that his sister had gone out for her daily drive. It was a large house for 
one solitary inhabitant; but as rest and quiet had become absolutely 
necessary to her, Ethel rather enjoyed the novelty. Among other 
employments, she determined to carry out her scheme of putting Ann 
Leigh’s rooms into proper order for her visit to them; and as Old 
Martha was her only available authority, she was taken into consultation 
on the matter over which Ethel had become quite eager. 

“ And a fine lot of trouble you are taking, my lady,” Martha said. 
“T am sure, if Miss Ann did but know about it, she would be very grate- 
ful, poor dear heart! for she always is so thankful, Mrs. Edwards says, 
for all that’s done for her,—as if it was not a real pleasure to work for 
any body so good and gentle as she is.” 

“ And when it is all ready, I shall write and beg her to come to us,” 
Ethel said. “ Mrs. Leigh thinks she will not do so; but I cannot believe, 
when I tell her her old rooms are prepared for her, she can refuse me.” 

Martha shook her head. “O my lady,” she said, with tears in her 
eyes, “if it would do any body good, Miss Ann would come, even if it 
broke her own heart. But when you think she has never set foot with- 
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in the old walls since the day she left it, after my poor old master died ; 
that then she lost, as you may say, at one blow, father, brother, and 
husband,—you can’t wonder much at her being loth to return.” 

“‘T never heard she was to have been married ?” Ethel said inquir- 
ingly. ‘To whom, then, was she engaged ?” 

“T wonder, my lady, you never heard; but there! I don’t know 
well how you should,—the family are uncommon proud, and reserved like ; 
and I have heard Mrs. Edwards say scores of times, they never could 
bear to have people talking about their concerns; and the story died away, 
out of mind, as you may say.” 

And Martha stood turning about the hem of her apron, forgetting, in 
her interest for poor Ann Leigh, she was transgressing the very rule 
which was so imperative a one in Lord Redenham’s family. Neither did 
it strike Ethelind for a moment she should not inquire further of the 
garrulous old servant; she felt glad to learn any particulars of the sad 
fate of that new cousin, whose genial warmth of heart had struck her so 
forcibly when first contrasted with the want of sympathy or love in her 
husband’s mother and sisters. 

“From their cradles almost, as one may say, Sir Philip—I beg your 
pardon, my lady, the Earl I ought to say—and Miss Ann were engaged 
to be married; and doatingly fond of one another they were, I have 
always heard tell. Leastways, Miss Ann was of Sir Philip, I know. 
But after that accident, when our poor young lady got so ill and crippled, 
the marriage was put off. Several stories were told about it; some said 
one thing, and some another; but Mrs. Edwards, who knew the rights of 
it all, maintained that for a long time Sir Philip (the Earl, I mean) would 
not give Miss Ann up, though she, poor soul, persisted he should not be 
tied for life to a poor cripple. Be it as it may, ten years Sir Philip kept 
single; and, to my mind, if he had not met with you, my lady, he would 
have been so to his dying day.” 

Happily for Ethelind, it was too dark for Martha to see the effect of 
her communication on her white face. She dropped her curtsey, and left 
the room. 

Ethelind threw herself back in her chair, with a feeling of such unutter- 
able agony as she had never before experienced. The mystery concerning 
Ann Leigh was row unravelled by the simple straightforward honesty of 
Old Martha, who could have no purpose whatever in deceiving or mis- 
leading her. And Ethelind, who until now had been believing herself 
the idolised wife of her husband, suddenly jumped to the conclusion that 
through happening to possess a pretty face she had been made the victim 
of a marriage of convenience for the sake of an heir to the estates, and for 
which her compensation was to be the luxuries of unbounded wealth, and 
an ungracious acceptance into her husband’s exclusive family circle. 

How long she sat there she never knew. But Valerie found her, as 
the evening closed-in, pale and cold, just as Martha had left her two 
hours before. 
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“ Mon Diew! my lady, how cold and ill you are looking! Do let 
me give you a little of this eau de Cologne, and wrap you up in a shawl; 
—or, better still, will you go to bed? You had better go to bed,” she 
added anxiously, as she saw her mistress shaking as if she were in an 
ague-fit. 

“ Yes, I will,” Ethelind said, in a dreary, strained voice. “Ido not 
think I am very well.” And she gave herself up to Valerie’s care like a 
tired child. 

And by a bright fire, and covered with blankets, Valerie sat and 
watched the still shivering Lady Redenham, as she lay with closed eyes, 
only answering in a low weak voice when spoken to. Poor Valerie! 
what would she not have given to have transferred her responsibility on 
any other shoulders; but Mrs. Blake only laughed at her fears, and de- 
clared “that fine ladies always gave themselves airs! Poor people did 
well enough at such times; and why should not Lady Redenham? It 
was standing about gossiping with old Martha that had tired her—and it 
served her right, too! What business had a lady to gossip with under- 
servants ?” 

Poor, innocent, unconscious Martha could give her lady little help. 
She could only suggest that, in her anxiety for poor Miss Ann, she had 
over-tired herself, and that a night’s rest would do her good; and so she 
and Valerie determined, by the advice of Stephens, who had instantly de- 
spatched Roberts for Dr. Smart, to sit up in the dressing-room; and he 


himself telegraphed to Lord Redenham. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir was a warm evening in June. Ralph Atherton, with one great 
load lifted from his heart, and the strange new feeling of parental love 
and pride glowing in his bosom as he looked at the little blinking eyes 
and fat, soft, downy cheeks which peeped out of the bundle of soft mus- 
lins and lace, over which Nurse Brown had grown quite eloquent, was 
wondering by what train Margaret could reach them that evening, when 
sounds of suppressed voices in the kitchen aroused his attention. The 
door of the study was opened, and Charlotte’s face put cautiously within 
the door. 

“Tf you please, sir, Mr. Roberts is here from the Castle; he wants 
to speak to you directly, if you will see him. He says Lady Redenham 
is taken ill, and the Earl is away.” 

Two long strides brought Ralph into the kitchen, where, white with 
fright, and great tears running down his rough face, Ethelind’s favourite 
groom begged that Mr. Atherton would “ please to go up instantly to the 
Castle, if he wished to save his ‘ lady’s’ life.’ She had been taken sud- 

dently ill, he said; he himself had fetched a doctor from Leigh, and they 
had telegraphed for Lord Redenham. But Mrs. Blake would do as she 
chose, and wanted to keep Valerie and old Martha out of her ladyship’s 
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room; and they all knew that their lady could not bear to have Mrs. 
Blake near her. I have got the ponies and carriage here, Mr. Atherton,” 
Roberts added imploringly. ‘“ We sha’n’t be ten minutes going, sir. 
For our lady’s sake, for God’s sake, do come back with me!” 

“ Wait one moment, until I have seen Mrs. Atherton, and I will go 
with you,” Ralph said. And, trying to look cheerful and calm, he strode 
up-stairs to Katie’s door. 

“ Katie, darling,” he said, stooping down over his half-dozing wife, 
“ Ethel’s time has come, it seems, before she was quite prepared for it. 
She has no nurse with her, or any one but the doctor who understands 
these sort of affairs. Could you manage to spare nurse for one night? 
Charlotte and Harriet are here, and will take care of you and baby for 
an hour or two, while I take Mrs. Brown up to the Castle. I will return 
directly I learn how she is, and let you know.” 

“We both hope to sleep all night. Take nurse, by all means. Iam 
only too glad to be able to help Ethel at such a time. Do not leave her 
until Philip comes. I shall do very well.” And Katie kissed her hus- 
band, and closed her eyes to set Ralph’s mind quite at rest on her ac- 
count. 

Before poor Mrs. Brown had recovered her astonishment, or had 
half shaken into her bonnet and cloak, Roberts had dashed over the broad 
road, and up to the Castle; and Stephens, with a blank face of dismay, 
could at first only answer Ralph’s inquiries by a deep-drawn sob. 

“Thank God you are come, sir, and for your bringing Mrs. Brown. 
But my lady is very ill, and we are all at our wits’ end. Dr. Smart has 
just sent James for another medical man from Leigh, and he has posi- 
tively forbidden Mrs. Blake’s going into my lady’s room. But if you will 
walk up into the ante-room, sir, I will tell Valerie to let Dr. Smart know 
you are here.” 

In a few minutes Dr. Smart came in. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Atherton; and Lady Redenham’s 
maid tells me you have been thoughtful enough to bring Nurse Brown 
with you. I fear we are sadly inconveniencing Mrs. Atherton ; but, upon 
my word, I am dreadfully in want of some such efficient help. The 
women here are all terrified out of their wits; and that old fishwoman of 
a housekeeper is only fit for Billingsgate, and will be the death of Lady 
Redenham if she goes to her.” 

“ And Lady Redenham herself—what of her ?” 

“Her ladyship is certainly very ill. As yet there is no actual danger; 
but she is exhausted, and her pulse so feeble, that the responsibility is 
very great, especially in his lordship’s absence. However, with Mrs. 
Brown’s assistance, I hope we shall weather through it. But of course 
you won’t leave us till the worst is over. It was well Mrs. Atherton 
could spare you both to be here.” 

Ralph wandered restlessly up and down the room, looked at the pic- 
tures on the walls with a vacant abstracted gaze, hardly comprehending 
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their subjects, and listening anxiously for every sound that reached him 
from the inner room. 

The hours passed slowly on. Morning broke; and the gray dawn 
crept in through the thick velvet curtains of the great Oriel windows. 
The clock, with its deep silvery tones, had just struck six, when the 
feeble wail of an infant’s cry broke on Ralph’s ear, and the door opening 
gently, Mrs. Brown walked in, with a tiny bundle of flannels in her 
arms. 

“Oh, sir,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad you are here still! I was 
afraid you would have gone home to look after Mrs. Atherton.” 

Nurse just unclosed the wrapper for Ralph to get a peep. He had 
laughed at the tiny dimensions of his own flourishing boy when good 
Nurse Brown had first laid the little fellow in his arms; but any thing so 
small and fragile as Ethel’s child, bearing the stamp of humanity in its 
little pinched-up features and pitiful little wail, he could not have believed 
possible. 

“Tf you will take it from me a minute, sir, I will send in my lady’s 
servant, and go back to Dr. Smart;” and placing the tiny morsel in 
Ralph’s great arms, Mrs. Brown disappeared into Ethel’s room. 

There Ralph stood with the little heiress of those broad acres in his 
arms, her breath wavering and flickering between life and death, as he 
gazed anxiously on its lined little face; while his own big, handsome 
boy, bigger and broader than the generality of babies at his age, heir to 
nothing but his father’s cares and uncertain, doubtful future, lay sleeping 
quietly at home on his mother’s arm. Valerie soon appeared to relieve 
him of his charge, and Dr. Smart ran in for a moment to see how it was 
going on. 

“T must not quit my post for long,” he said, “ but I thought I would 
just give a glance at the little lady. It has’ been a sharp matter for the 
poor young mother, and even now I cannot say she is out of danger. 
I wish the Earl had arrived, to tell us what to do; I do not under- 
stand our having received no telegram.” And with a more anxious heart 
than he liked to acknowledge even to himself, Dr. Smart went back into 
Ethel’s room. The next moment Stephens beckoned Ralph into the 
corridor. 

“ Miss Atherton is here, sir.” 

“My dear Margaret!” Ralph exclaimed joyfully, “next to Lord 
Redenham, I would rather welcome you than any other creature living!” 

“ Katie insisted on my coming. I reached your house just after you 
left, and then by break of day I came on here. But tell me,—is Ethel 
out of danger ?” 

Ralph led his sister up-stairs; and Margaret, on her knees beside the 
little baby, listened to Mrs. Brown’s whispered account of Lady Redenham. 
There was something in Margaret Atherton’s quiet, self-possessed manner 
which instantly inspired confidence in those who came in contact with 
her. Nurse Brown, Valerie, Dr. Smart, were all equally affected by it; 
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and an immense load seemed at once removed from the worthy man’s 
shoulders when he could let nurse go, with the satisfactory assurance 
he could install Margaret in her place. 

As Margaret followed the doctor into Ethel’s room, she could scarcely 
recognise the bright happy young girl she had parted from two years 
ago in the colourless cheeks and closed eyes of the extended form before 
her. Her long, bright hair lay tangled upon the pillows, on which her 
white face rested, and Dr. Smart was assiduously administering stimulants 
between her half-closed, colourless lips. 

Hour after hour passed away; neither Dr. Smart nor Margaret quitted 
their posts in the sick-room, until, as evening again drew on, the good 
doctor joyfully assured Margaret the crisis was past, and with proper and 
judicious care and nursing, there was no reason why Lady Redenham 
should not do well. 

During that long day Ralph had never rested. Under the directions 
of Dr. Smart, he had himself procured the services of a competent nurse 
for Ethel, and a young married woman at Leigh, the sister-in-law of 
Philip’s own man, whose infant, only three weeks old, had just died. 


CuarTer XXVIII. 


“T wisn Philip would come,” Ralph said impatiently, as he and 
Margaret stood counting the minutes on the little pendule over the 
chimney-piece. ‘TI don’t know what he will say to us for what we have 
done. He is just the sort of fellow to take offence at our interference, 
though I don’t know how poor Ethie would have fared without us. Has 
she ever asked for Philip, do you know, Maggie?” 

“Not once,” Margaret replied, “though I have several times seen 
her eyes wandering round the room, as it in search of some face she 
missed. Indeed she has hardly spoken at all. Once she called ‘ Margaret;’ 
and when I went to her, she threw her arms feebly round my neck, and 
hid her face in my bosom; and when I told her I hoped Philip would 
soon be here, she started at the name, but never looked up or spoke. 
Just now she asked in a faint whisper if she could not hear the cry of a 
baby ; and when I told her it was her own, she inquired eagerly if it was 
a boy. On my telling her it was a little girl she made no remark, but 
turned her face away from me, and I thought I saw tears stealing from 
her eyes, though the lids were closed.” 

Again Ralph impatiently pulled out his watch, and calculated the 
arrival of the trains. Roberts had been at the station for several hours, 
awaiting his master’s arrival; and every ear was anxiously bent on first 
recognising the sound of carriage-wheels. 

Presently Valerie’s eager face appeared at the door. “The carriage 
is coming, Mademoiselle. Miladi still sleeps. Who will meet Milord?” 
And the pretty little French girl evidently showed by her manner she 
hoped Margaret would undertake the office. 
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“T will go down and meet him,” Ralph said; “ you, Margaret, must 
prepare Ethel for his arrival ;” and so saying he disappeared down the 
corridor. Lord Redenham was rushing up the hall-steps as Ralph reached 
the foot of the stairs. He was deadly pale; and grasping old Stephens’ 
shoulder, he tried to articulate tlhe question his trembling lips refused to 
utter. “Thank God, Lady Redenham is safe; the infant, too, though 
small, seems likely to do well.” Philip staggered into the library, threw 
himself at length on the nearest couch, and burying his face in his hands, 
gave vent to his long-suppressed excitement and the sudden revulsion of 
feeling. Ralph stood quietly by, watching the heaving chest of the strong 
man ; then he turned to Stephens, who was himself little less overcome, 
and begging that wine might be brought, poured out a glass, and almost 
insisted on his swallowing’ it. 

“Tt is a cause of great thankfulness,” Ralph said, “that the report 
is so cheering. Dr. Smart hopes, with care and freedom from all excite- 
ment, Lady Redenham will soon recover her strength.” 

“ Fool that I was to leave her,” Philip exclaimed bitterly. “ But I 
knew nothing of these things; and my mother, who ought to have been 
more alive to them, never once suggested its being wrong.” 

“You might have had the advice of men better known than Dr. 
Smart had it occurred in town,” Ralph said earnestly ; “ but you would 
scarcely have equalled, certainly not exceeded, the great skill and kind- 
ness displayed by him under very trying and responsible circumstances. 
Whether, my lord, you will think my sister or myself have taken more 
on ourselves than the occasion justified, I cannot tell. Our excuse must 
be, if we have erred at all, that it has been through our great love for 
Lady Redenham, and the helpless state she was in.” 

“ Mr. Atherton,” Philip said, “I cannot thank you; I cannot tell 
you how grateful I feel for your care of my wife. It has been a noble 
and generous revenge on your part.” 

The colour mounted into Ralph’s cheeks. “You must not look on 
any little service I have rendered your household in their extremity in 
that light, my lord,” he said quietly; “what I have done for you, as 
the clergyman of the parish, I should have done equally for the poorest 
of your people. But you must be anxious to see Lady Redenham; Dr. 
Smart is taking his first rest, after many hours of fatigue and anxiety; 
the nurse will be here in a few minutes to tell you when you may ven- 
ture into Lady Redenham’s room. In the mean time I will now wish 
you good-night, and return to the Rectory.” 

Philip paced impatiently up and down the room to recover his equan- 
imity, when the door slowly opened, and Margaret, candle in hand, came 
into the library. She was in search of Ralph, to tell him Lord Redenham 
miglt venture up-stairs. They each started. Margaret spoke first. 

“T beg your pardon, Lord Redenham,” she said quietly, “but Lady 
Redenham knows you are come; and though Dr. Smart is not here, she 
has become so excited, I think it will do her less harm to see you at once 
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than to wait his leave.” Philip rushed to the door. Margaret laid her 
hand on his arm. ‘ Excuse me, my lord, but it is necessary you should 
be very cautious and self-possessed. Ethel is very weak, and the least 
excitement might produce fever. You must be prepared to see a great 
change in her.” 

In an instant, and without a word having passed his lips, Philip 
rushed past her, and staggered up the staircase. 

“God help them,” Stephens said, as he watched his master out of 
sight; “this is their first trouble. Maybe they will learn that we must 
all have them in this world, whether rich or poor ;” and he turned away 
to wipe the tears from his old eyes. 

Full half an hour Margaret remained in the ante-room, but Philip did 
not return, Becoming uneasy, and trembling at her own audacity, she 
first consulted nurse, and then gently opened the door and walked in. 
Philip was on his knees beside Ethel, his head bent over her white face, 
which was turned from him; large tears were falling over her wan cheeks 
from her closed eyes. 

“Tt is time Ethelind had some nourishment,” Margaret said anxiously. 
“This excitement, my lord, is not good for her.” And Philip, unable to 
control his emotion, passed out of the room. 

In less than an hour Ethelind had sunk into the first natural sleep ; 
and leaving her in charge of nurse, Margaret passed into the outer room. 
Philip was standing over the fire, his elbow on the mantel-piece, looking 
the very picture of wretchedness and misery. 

“What a fool I have been!” he muttered, as he paced up and down 
the room. “But I knew nothing about these things, and my mother 
never told me of danger, or on no account would I have trusted her 
alone in this out-of-the-way place. Miss Atherton,—for you must be 
Miss Atherton, I am sure, by your strong family likeness,—I do not know 
how you or your brother came here; but I shall always owe you a deep 
dept of gratitude for your care of Ethelind during my absence.” Before 
Margaret could reply, Stephens came in to say Dr. Smart had gone 
down to find Lord Redenham. 

During the following three weeks, Margaret, at Philip’s earnest 
entreaties, continued at Redenham, devoting her time and energies to 
Ethelind, whose slow recovery and strange depression of spirits became 
a source of intense misery to Philip, and a mystery which Margaret in 
vain tried to unravel. 

Except during their ¢é¢e-d-téte dinners, in what Grace would have 
pronounced “ very solemn state,” Margaret saw little of her brother-in-law ; 
but that little strongly prepossessed her in his favour, in spite of the pre- 
judiced view Ralph continued to take of his character. When Mrs. Leigh 
and her daughters arrived at Redenham, though Philip urged her to 
remain and Ethie pleaded piteously that she would not leave her, Mar- 
garet vacated her post as nurse to her sister, and returned to the Rectory, 
to assist Ralph in the removal of his family to Grafton. 
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Sirst-Fiddles and Cop-Sawyers. 


WHEN you take your little son upon your knee—the boy in tartan, | 
mean, with knickerbockers, and the shapely gaitered legs, and the long 
fair hair, not the smaller creature in the nursery, with the limited vocabu- 
lary and the ambiguous articulation,—when you inquire of the young 
gentleman what profession he will select for his future career, you may be 
sure that no especial modesty or want of self-confidence will appear in his 
decision. He will appropriate to himself an important réJe in the great 
drama of life. He will aspire to the grand and the distinguished and the 
lustrous. He will be a clown, or a lord mayor, or a life-guardsman, or a 
harlequin, or a huntsman in scarlet leaping a five-barred gate. He con- 
descends to no secondary or subaltern position. He will be a first-fiddle 
—a top-sawyer; not the humble player in the orchestra, with one eye on 
his music-book and the other on his chef, obedient to the beat of his bow, 
and all opinion as to correctness of tempo yielded to him; not the miser- 
able underground labourer in the saw-pit with the bandage over his eyes, 
toiling as the top-sawyer directs. He is going to be chief actor, not a 
starveling supernumerary. 

Perhaps we all start with these notions—bent upon being heroes ; 
only the front ranks get filled up, and we are perforce contented at last 
to be quite at the edge of the fight—if out of the danger, also far from 
the glory. The world is not big enough for all its inhabitants to be great 
men, so some of us must be satisfied with being little ones. Society 
winnows us, and sorts us, and finds us a place somewhere. If the best 
boxes are full, we must take our seats in the upper circle, or the slips, or 
the pit, or the back of the gallery. After all, no one cares much where 
we go. As we know from the old joke that the play of Hamlet cannot 
be played with the part of Hamlet omitted, so also it cannot be played if 
every character is to be swelled to the importance of Hamlet’s. There 
must be valets-de-chambre as well as heroes. We must have Horatio, 
and Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern, and Osric playing their humble parts, 
and forming advantageous foils for the setting-off to the uttermost of the 
heir-apparent of Denmark. They must hope to be no greater than they 
are. It is not for them to shine, and strut, and extort applause, and listen 
to the music of cheering and congratulation, and bow acknowledgments 
before the green curtain. They have but to say, “Ay, my good lord,” 
“No, my good lord,” “ E’en so, my lord,” “It might, my lord,” and 
other such miserable cues; never a grand, pompous, musical burst of 
poetry and philosophy,— To be, or not to be,” or “Oh, that this too too 
solid,” &e. &e.; and they are shabby in cotton velvet while their prince 
is magnificent in silk and bugles. 

I know that I have heard actors praised for making much of small 
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parts, but surely they were wrong in so doing. We don’t want the little 
people made large; we object to have the “ nothings monstered.” In the 
case of Mr. Rosencrantz, for instance, no one requires that he should be 
important, or intellectual, or superb; he was simply to come on, and be 
patronised, and questioned, and scorned, and bullied. Let him endure 
this as comfortably as he may,—a subjective, not an objective, component 
of the play ; standing in an agreeable attitude,—“ at ease” as to his legs, 
his hat in his right hand, his left arm bent gracefully, and his left hand 
resting on his sword-hilt,—perfect in the words of his part, who would 
exact more from him? He is a background-figure, kept low in tone pur- 
posely to bring others out brilliantly. Why should he disturb the har- 
mony of colour and composition by shining too splendidly ? 

Yet very likely Mr. Rosencrantz entered his profession with higher 
aspirations. The summit of his ambition was once something loftier than 
the correct rendering of one of those feeble toadying Danish gemini. 
Perhaps in his own heart he yet believes he could perform Hamlet to an 
applauding pit, would the opportunity only come to him. Perhaps he is 
mentally despising the royal Dane, who is theatrically despising him. I 
can’t read such a thought in his face, which, to do him justice, is rather 
a hard sort of mask, very blue as to chin and cheeks from constant close 
shaving’, rather burnt-corked about the eyebrows, and oh, with such hard- 
edged blots of raw paint under his eyes! Facially he is Rosencrantz, 
though mentally he may be many parts ahead; and to-morrow he is 
Shylock’s friend Tubal; and the next night perhaps one of Lear’s Sons-in- 
law, or a First Lord, or a Second Murderer, or a Third Gentleman, or a 
Doge of Venice, or an Archbishop of Canterbury, or a Duke of Norfolk, 
or what not human furniture of the drama. Somehow, he cannot come to 
the fore; he is fixed in one of the rear-grooves of the theatre; along that 
prescribed path he can slide easily enough, out of or beyond it he is for- 
bidden to move. However much, like our young friend with the spruce 
calves and the knickerbockers, he may have panted to distinguish himself 
as lord mayor, or clown, or magnificent life-guardsman, to strut as Romeo, 
or swagger as Benedick, or rant as Richard,—it was not to be; he is to 
follow, not to lead. ‘The premier violin is not an instrument he will ever 
play on; he will scrape away with the rest as they are bidden. He will 
never be the top-sawyer, but always the poor blinded machine gasping 
down below. Poor Mr. Rosencrantz! 

And is my sympathy perfectly genuine? Do I really care much 
about that not eminent performer? or have I been merely pitying him 
parabolically, reflectively, with my thoughts and glances continually turn- 
ing from him and resting upon a certain other person? Are my philoso- 
phical observations to be subjected to the strictest gauging? Suppose 
that I myself, full of the noblest ambitions, have somehow, owing to a 
train of circumstances upon the discussion of which I need hardly enter,— 
have somehow been forced into a long list of inferior parts; that in very 
many a race I have been what sportsmen call a “bad second,” or, still 
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worse, “nowhere ;” that I have heen fixed in post-scenium regions, while 
T have been longing to glitter before the footlights in the full view of 
the audience; that socially I am a Horatio, or even a Mr. Rosencrantz, 
and, for the life of me, notwithstanding my earnest longings and thorough 
convictions that I could play the part admirably, I cannot get cast for 
Prince Hamlet. And, then, to think that I should be perpetually perform- 
ing Catesby to such a Richard! Horatio to such a Hamlet as Perkins! 
It is really exasperating, though of course, and I wouldn’t have the fact 
questioned for one moment, Perkins is my friend, and I wouldn’t be 
jealous of him or injure him in any way on any account. Certainly not. 
Perkins is in the Civil Service. He holds a responsible post (so he 
tells me) in the Black Sealing-Wax Department of the Government Pro- 
bate-Duty Office. He entered the service at the prescribed salary ot 
eighty pounds per annum. It was before the days of competitive exami- 
nations; there were few fetters then upon the generous distribution of 
patronage. You carried your member’s election, and soon after—really a 
most extraordinary thing, and so unexpected—your son was appointed to 
the Black Sealing-Wax Department. Certainly it was as well for Tom 
Perkins that he was not put through a course of searching educational in- 
quiries ; for though he is my friend, and a dear good fellow, I happen to 
know that for some time before his marriage he was in the habit of spell- 
ing ‘affection’ with one fonly. I dare say his wife has set that all right 
for him now; but perhaps, had the peculiarity been disclosed by an exa- 
mination, it might have disqualified him for the appointment. He has 
gone on to good fortune in the regular rotation of the service. He had 
his due rises of ten pounds a year, then his rises of twenty pounds. Per- 
haps he is nearly thirty years of age now, and he enjoys his income of a 
good three hundred, clear of income-tax, and the other little deductions 
for superannuation purposes which the Government providently makes 
from the salaries of its servants. I am told that he bears an excellent 
official character. He himself informs me that he works “ deuced hard.” 
“ All a mistake you fellows outside make, I assure you, chaffing govern- 
ment clerks about nothing to do, and that. Quite a different sort of thing. 
The work’s deuced hard, and responsible, and important, I can tell you. 
Enough to knock a fellow up.” Of course I’m bound to credit this state- 
ment, though at the same time I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that on 
nearly every occasion of my calling on my friend at his office, he has been 
either busy brushing his hair, or washing his hands, or eating his lunch, 
or reading the newspaper, none of which occupations can be fairly called 
laborious, or of vast political importance. I have witnessed sometimes his 
interviews with the public, through the railings at the top of a partition, 
on a sort of Pyramus and Thisbe plan. He keeps the public waiting a 
good deal, but comes to them suddenly when they are nearing a climax 
of impatience, and replies to their inquiries with a brisk yet affable inde- 
pendence of manner which appears to disarm complaint; while the shape 
and extent and general superiority of his whiskers secure for him, I 
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fancy, the credit of being a far more distinguished officer of State than he 
really is. I have made no scruple of disclosing the real position of my 
friend ; for the fact is, the whole business has been made the subject of a 
blue-book, which, for a shilling or two, imparts to the nation full particu- 
lars touching its servants, their names, and standing, and incomes, and is 
indeed a valuable work of reference for the tradesmen who give credit in 
the neigl:bourhood of the offices of Government. 

With every respect for Perkins, I am bound to say that he was not 
fairly entitled to play upon the first fiddle. He had no right to arrogate 
to himself that delightful instrument. I desire to speak with befitting 
modesty concerning myself; but, unless it may be in some small items of 
personal appearance,—such as whiskers, for instance,—TI cannot admit the 
superiority of Perkins. I think I have often outshone him at tea-tables, 
when I give full flow to my conversational powers, while I know that he has 
beaten me ata ball. At this last entertainment, however, more depends 
upon neckcloth and shirt-studs and shiny boots, than upon merely mental 
qualifications. Yet I once thought myself a neat waltzer, too,—but 
we'll let that pass. I am not an assuming, a vain-glorious man ; perhaps 
I have been, indeed, over-diffident and wanting in self-assertion. Perhaps 
I made no sufficient resistance when Perkins first appointed me to an in- 
ferior position in his orchestra, and then commenced to wave his baton ; 
I ought to have refused to play then, if I ever contemplated refusal. 
But it was hard to know exactly when Perkins commenced to assert 
himself in this superior manner. I only discovered my situation when it 
seemed to be irremediable. I found that I was fidus Achates only,—a 
very excellent and praiseworthy man, no doubt; but we all know that 
pater A@neas is the real hero of the story; and Perkins had cast himself 
for that interesting character, and was treading the boards grandly in it, 
before I was properly conscious of what was transpiring. I was known 
to society as “ Perkins’s friend.” Detached from Perkins, I seemed to 
possess no particular identity. I was a “lean-to;” remove Perkins, and I 
fell. I was nothing, nobody, but for Perkins; and when he was invited, 
as he often was, to evening-parties, a hope was constantly expressed that 
he would bring his friend. I was an appendage merely—a portion 
of his presentment, like his shirt-collar; I was served up with him,—not 
from necessity, but custom,—like horse-radish with roast beef. 

I confess that at first this situation annoyed me, and my early incli- 
nations were in favour of flat rebellion, for the dethroning of Perkins and 
the setting-up of myself as monarch, in lieu of, and as successor, to him. 
But my better nature prevailed. I sacrificed ambition upon the altar of 
friendship, for Perkins was my friend. Could I pull him from his high 
place without hurting him? I acquiesced in my position. I tied the 
handkerchief over my eyes, and worked away at the saw just as Perkins 
bid me. My own personality was lost in that of Perkins’s; I continued 
to be known as Perkins’s friend—as the shadow, the reflex, the result 
of that superior man. One thing, it was a position not difficult to sustain. 
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It was a small part. Not much was expected from me in it, and I never 
attempted to make a great deal of it. I was well up init. I knew all 
the cues, and said, “ Ay, my good lord,” “No, my good lord,” when- 
ever Prince Perkins required the utterance of those simple words. Of 
course he won all the applause. I can only hope that I earned some 
respect. I cannot be sure of it, however. We know about the first, we 
can hear it—it’s so lusty, and noisy, and tremendous; but the last is un- 
demonstrative, and vague, and dumb,—one may be excused for doubting 
about it. Sometimes, in my gloomy moments, I would wonder what 
would become of me in case of the death of Perkins,—an event I sincerely 
deprecated. Will society, I asked myself,—for there was really no one else 
who could give me an answer, and I was not clear that I could do so 
myself,—will society mourn me also as lost to it? will it wear crape, not 
merely for Perkins, but also for Perkins’s friend? Shall I be regarded 
as dead, or will there some shadow of an individuality be born for me? 
Shall I then, so to speak, come into possession at last of that poor little 
personal property ? 

Meanwhile, I am happy to say, Perkins lived, and ate his lunch, and 
brushed his whiskers, and tried the patience of the public, and worked 
hard— deuced”—at the Black Sealing-Wax Office; and he prospered, 
and the yearly “rises” of salary went on, and he became a more and more 
brilliant member of society,—and I was his friend; and in that capacity 
was often in attendance on festal occasions, standing in draughty places 
outside drawing-room doors, while Perkins waltzed with beauty in the 
centre of the apartment. I hope I enjoyed myself, but I am not very 
positive upon the subject ; perhaps the enjoyments of the Horatios of life 
are at the best but tepid states of feeling. Still I was doing my duty, 
and should have been found quite ready with my cues whenever my good 
lord needed them. 

“Tsn’t she beautiful?” he came up to me at last,—a dance completed, 
—dabbing his face with his cambric handkerchief. 

I did. not know in the least to whom he referred ; still I knew my 
part. I admitted that she was beautiful. I think I added, “ Very 
beautiful.” 

“She’s the daughter of old Jackson of the Colonial-Soap Office.” 

I said, “ Indeed !” 

“You know him, of course?” Prince Perkins went on. 

I said, “ Of course.” To the best of my recollection and belief, I had 
never heard even his name before. 

But I soon afterwards perceived to whom his remarks had reference. 
He was dancing the “ Lancers.” The band—that is, the pianoforte, the 
cornet, and the harp—were just striking up that tune which has somehow 
crept into those quadrilles from the “ Beggar’s Opera,”—something about 
a man’s heart being oppressed with care, and the sound of a fiddle going 
lightly O. I saw that Perkins, busy with his partner, was forgetful of his 
figures, after the manner of people dancing the “ Lancers ;” and I noted 
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his partner. Oh, that’s Miss Jackson, is it? Little, but pretty, with 
dark glossy hair, and scarlet geraniums appearing here and there amongst 
its many folds,—profuse hair, twisted into thick hard cables and plaited 
into wide flat bands, and tucked in and turned out in an arrangement at 
once imposing and ingenious. Dark glossy eyes too, with a pleasant 
jewel-sparkle in them ; and a full vapoury dress of white—what ?—gauze 
—tulle—barége—net—tarlatan—muslin,—I really don’t know which. 
Why don’t they teach these things at boys’ schools? She had white 
shoulders too, plump and satiny; but why is she always bringing them 
up to touch the tip of her pink ear? Is that affectation, or is she really 
interested in Perkins’s stories—is she really laughing at Perkins’s jokes? 
Well, ’'ve known Perkins a good many years, and have as much right, 
perhaps, as any one to say that his jokes are not brilliant, and are hard to 
laugh at—though I have laughed at them, I admit, the hollow, joyless 
laugh well known on the stage, and which is part of the character I play 
in society. Miss Jackson is well dressed, I see now, as Perkins whirls her 
round; and they resume their places. The scarlet geraniums in her hair 
are carried off, as the painters call it, by other geraniums trimming the 
skirts of her filmy white dress. She seems to me to like Perkins 
rather than not, and they go down-stairs together to supper ; they sepa- 
rate on the stairs, however ; she needs scope for her skirts, and she laughs 
prettily at the follies of fashion’s dictates, as women always do, never 
dreaming of disobedience, however; and they consume together various 
mysteries from the pastrycook’s and champagne which effervesces vio- 
lently,—all, it seems, that is required of champagne at suppers ; and they 
both sow the seeds of a fine harvest of dyspepsia, to be reaped on the 
morrow. Subsequently he handed Miss Jackson to her carriage, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing for certain, if he had ever entertained 
any doubts on the subject, that her feet were neatly moulded—is not 
moulded the correct term to use on such an occasion ? 

“Horatio,” said Perkins to me, as, having taken our mantles out of 
pawn, as it were, giving our tickets and the necessary fee to the coach- 
man, and receiving them in return from a pile in the back parlour, we 
quitted the hospitable mansion, and felt the pavement strike very cold 
through our thin-soled boots,—“ Horatio,’ with earnest accents, “I’m 
in love.” 

“Tndeed, my lord !” 

“ And I would marry, Horatio.” 

“Marry, my good lord? Is’t possible?” 

These were not our precise words, but they convey the substance of 
our remarks. 

“Suppose we light our cigars.” 

So Prince Perkins fell in love. Is it treason to hint that he became 
rather a bore in consequence? I hope and believe that I am a good 
listener. I know I can bear the same story told and retold a good many 
times without flinching. The tale of grouse in the gun-room is always 
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humorous to me, and I trust I may be able to laugh at it quite to the 
end of the chapter. But Perkins and his love! He was prosy about it. 
He was tiresonte to a degree. .His old confident manner deserted him. 
He seemed to lose faith in himself. He no longer waved his baton with 
that severe precision that was grand to see. Perkins was disqualifying 
rapidly for the post he had assumed of first-fiddle and top-sawyer. 

Still he fell gradually, and his manner of following up his suit in the 
first instance was quite worthy of his best days. He set about “ working 
oracles,” as he called it, to visit the same houses as Miss Jackson visited. 
In a wonderful way he procured invitations for himself from people who 
must have been entire strangers to him. He was always waltzing with 
Miss Jackson. The brightly-polished bald head of old Mr. Jackson was 
always close to the folding-doors nodding to the music, while he smiled 
approval of the waltzers. He had been many years in the Colonial-Soap 
Office. He had the highest respect for government institutions. He 
loved the Civil Service with his whole heart. I believe he desired nothing 
better than that his daughter should seek a husband among the officers 
of that service. I believe that he was willing and anxious at any moment 
to join the hands of Perkins and his child, and bless their union, and give 
them besides a very nice stock of furniture, plate, linen, china, glass, Xc., 
and perhaps a snug little settlement in addition. And the lady received 
the lover’s advances kindly. She had always smiles for him, and bright 
eyes, and waltzes, and had been heard to confess that he was “ a dear,”— 
whatever that may be,—and moreover “ very nice-looking.” I am sure 
her “yes” was quite prepared for him whenever he had reed of it. It 
seemed to me that the course of Prince Perkins’s love was as smoothly 
laid out for him as a garden-lawn. 

Yet he would worry himself about it cruelly. Worse than that, he 
would worry me. How he went over and over again the subject! How 
he teased and twaddled! For hours he would pin me down to listen to 
long incoherent ramblings about his feelings, and the state of his mind, 
and his heart, and his head, and the depth and breadth of his passion for 
Miss Jackson ; what were his thoughts, his dreams, his forebodings, his 
ambitions; how he could not eat, could not drink, could not sleep— 
thought he was going into a decline—was sure he should not survive the 
rejection of his suit, he who loved her with that—that devotion, and 
all that sort of thing, you know, old fellow, &e. He came and sat up 
all night, enjoying a monologue on the matter, and went away a jaded- 
looking wretch to his morning duties at the Black Sealing-Wax Depart- 
ment; and after office-hours he would join me again, and renew the sub- 
ject. He was dreadfully depressed and desponding, took miserable views 
of every thing, said that life was now a blank to him, that he had nothing 
to live for now, that he was a changed man, and that his heart was dead 
within him. I don’t think he knew himself what he meant, and I’m 
sure I did not. It was quite in vain I attempted to console him. Fruit- 
less were all my endeavours to convince him that Miss Jackson recipro- 
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cated his attachment, and that her father was acquiescent. I was 
deceived, he said. . I knew nothing about it. How should I? What 
was it to me? How could it be expected that I should know as much 
about it as he did, who looked upon the whole thing with a lover’s eyes, 
he who loved with that, &c. &c., and he was off again on the same cue, 
with the same outburst. 

Upon the question of her beauty we arrived at a satisfactory settle- 
ment. Ofcourse it was indispensable that Prince Perkins should marry 
none but a lady of superior personal attractions. So we went into com- 
mittee upon Miss Jackson’s looks, and by sertatim votes in her favour on 
the colour of her eyes and hair, on her complexion, her figure, her 
features, decided that she was quite pretty enough to be any body’s 
wife, even Prince Perkins’s. Then evidence was tendered as to her ac- 
complishments. She danced delightfully, as we both knew. She could 
sing—(I had heard her, and I know that she looked kindly at Perkins 
when she gave us that favourite ballad of “Ever of thee,” &c.); her 
voice was pretty, if not powerful. She knew French and Italian, and 
could it be complained of in our dear countrywoman that her accent 
in speaking those tongues was decidedly English? She could play Thal- 
berg’s fantasias on the pianoforte (skipping one or two difficult pages), 
and could produce neat copies of Prout in water-colours. Really, I don’t 
see that any thing more could be required of a wife. 

The fitness of Miss Jackson for promotion to the rank of Mrs. Perkins 
being decided upon, the three great questions that now occurred to the lover 
were: Ist. Did she love him as he ought to be loved? 2dly. Would old 
Mr. Jackson give his consent? And 3dly. Could he, Perkins, afford to 
marry? Perhaps the plan of the questions was not strictly logical ; 
but then, who, pray, expects logic from a lover? Such was the syllabus 
of Perkins’s perpetual discourses,—and very gloomy, and shambling, and 
vacillating, and inane he grew over his subject. I have no desire to be 
as prolix and tedious as he was, and therefore shall not go deeply into 
these. But he would insist that his path was beset with difficulties. He 
would have it that aloud “No!” was the answer he received to each of 
his three questions; and from the manner in which he spoke of his pecuniary 
circumstances, every one would have imagined that my poor friend was in 
the very last stage of insolvency. He drew up a schedule of his assets 
and his liabilities, quite as though he were going through the court in the 
course of a day or two. He informed me of the amount of his debts,— 
how much he owed his tailor, and his bootmaker, and his haberdasher,— 
regretted poignantly the money he had flung away in cigars, and re- 
nounced the vice of smoking thenceforward and for ever, that is, until a 
few months after his marriage. He promised to put himself upon a 
pecuniary regimen of a strict economy for the future. He sought my 
advice upon all sorts of questions. He consulted with me upon his 
official situation, and the existing probabilities of his ultimately arriving 
at that pitch of Civil-Service prosperity, the chief secretaryship of the 
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Black Sealing-Wax Department. We held an inquest upon his income, 
and as to what he could afford to do with it; and I entered into calcula- 
tions concerning twenty pounds “rises” as though I had been an actuary. 
We endeavoured to get a glimpse of his position ten years ahead. We 
entered upon a partition of his resources,—so much for house-rent, so much 
the butcher, the baker, the washerwoman, for assessed taxes, and so on; 
and he was always thumping his chest, and marvelling whether his life 
was insurable. Yet still he doubted and held off, asking my advice in- 
cessantly, and not following it when he had got it; and still waltzing 
with Miss Jackson, and still smiled upon by old Mr. Jackson—in love 
and hesitating, and not proposing marriage. 

It was evident that he was unfitted for the post he had assumed. He 
was becoming quite incompetent to perform the duties of first-violin ; 
his beat was too uncertain; he was always losing his place, and taking 
counsel of the man below him. I began to find that I could play 
Horatio to Prince Perkins no longer. He was by degrees dropping out 
of the chief character into a secondary rank. Society began to adopt 
the notion that I had really an individuality of my own, apart from being 
“Perkins’s friend.” I commenced to assert myself. I would be fidus 
Achates no more. I would be pater Afneas, or some one of an equal 
distinction. I wearied of Perkins’s prosings and doubtings and weak- 
nesses. I determined to bring things to a crisis. Irebelled. Horatio 
turned against Hamlet. 

“ Perkins,” I said loudly, “youre a humbug. You don’t love 
Selina Jackson, and I don’t believe she loves you. I don't think Pére 
Jackson will ever give his consent, and I know you can’t afford to 
marry.” 

He staggered back. At first I was a little afraid, for I thought he 
was going to strike me. But he stopped short, fumbled with his 
whiskers, turned pale, and left the room. 

For a few days I saw him not, and heard nothing of him. Suddenly 
I met him in the street. 

“ Congratulate me,” he said, and his face was radiant with smiles and 
blushes. “It’s all right. She loves me. Old Jackson’s a trump. It’s 
fixed for the 23d of May. St. Mary Abbots’, Kensington. You must 
be groomsman, old boy. Selina’s a darling,” &e. Ke. 

So Prince Perkins was married. Need I say that he played the first 
fiddle no longer? Has it not been stated already that Selina Jackson 
was an accomplished musician; and is not the wife always the head of 
the household ? 

For myself—shall I confess it?--I am still playing the Rosencrantz 
line of parts, still waiting for an opportunity to come down close to the 
footlights, and receive the welcome of the pit. I beat Perkins. But I 
have not yet been cast for leading characters, either top-sawyers or first- 
fiddles. 
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A Haunted Life. 





Ir is a relief inexpressible that the man is dead. As I looked upon his 
face and saw the fierce, terrified expression which even in the repose of 
death still lingered about the half-closed eyes and rigid blue lips, and 
though in that presence I could have no hope that his spirit had found 
rest, I gave thanks that his life on earth was ended. What was there in 
this man more than in others that the punishment of his crime should be 
so much heavier than that of other sinners, that it should be taken out of 
the hand of man, and inflicted by whom, or what, I cannot tell? 

It is three years since I first made the acquaintance of John Temple. 
We met in travelling. I was a stranger in a strange land, and his perfect 
knowledge of the route made me gratefully accept his offer of assistance 
and companionship. He was many years older than I, possessed of a 
great deal of general information, and able to converse pleasingly and 
intelligently upon any topic that presented itself during our journey. 
While willing to speak on any subject of general interest, he was ex- 
tremely reserved about himself; and though before long I had told him 
most of my personal and family history, he made no return of confi- 
dence. From his conversation I gathered that he had either lived abroad 
or travelled very extensively ; and this was literally all that I learned of 
him besides his name. We parted in London, after travelling together 
for nearly a week; and when I gave him my address and urged his visit- 
ing me, he accepted the invitation, but did not return the compliment. 
It was during his first visit that I witnessed for the first time the inex- 
plicable phenomena of one of his attacks of illness. 

I was then, as now, a bachelor, and had lodgings in the Albany, and, 
the evening proving violently stormy, I had little difficulty in persuading 
Temple to remain at my rooms all night. I offered him my bed, but he 
preferred the couch by the fire, saying he would throw himself down upon 
it when weary, without the trouble of undressing. This arrangement 
made, I locked the outer door (my rooms opened one within the other), 
and, lighting fresh cigars, we seemed to take a new lease of the evening. 

The tempest still howled outside ; and, as a gust fiercer than any be- 
fore shook the window-frame, I turned to congratulate my friend on being 
under shelter, instead of being exposed to the storm on his way home. 
When I had last observed him he was lazily reclining on the couch ina 
posture between sitting and lying; now as I looked he sprang suddenly 
to his feet and stood gazing intently at the opposite wall, while there 
gathered in his face a fierce expression of terror such as I had never be- 
fore seen. Instinctively I rose and looked at the wall, but saw nothing 
in its blank expanse to account for Temple’s intensity of gaze. Next 
moment he advanced two or three steps across the room, and threw him- 
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self into an attitude of defence, as though warding off a blow. With his 
left arm raised to the level of his eyes, he appeared to strike something 
with the clenched fist of his right hand. I say, to “ strike something ;” for 
though I could see nothing in the space before him, the blow was cer- 
tainly not given in the air, but stopped short with tremendous force, as 
though met by some opposing object. 

I was too much appalled to speak, and stood blindly staring at my 
friend, who began to breathe heavily. I could have imagined from the 
way in which he reeled backward that from time to time he received 
violent blows, and still the fight continued ; for that it was a fight, a 
deadly struggle, I soon became convinced, though I could only see one 
of the combatants. Before long it was very plain that Temple had the 
worst of it: his blows were feebler, his breathing more oppressed, and his 
face became livid as death. Wrought up to the intensest pitch of excite- 
ment and agitation, I felt spell-bound; unable to move, though I believed 
my friend was dying. A moment, and he went down as I have seen a 
man go down before a heavy blow on the head; and as he fell he broke 
the silence, hitherto undisturbed except by his laboured breathing, by a 
yell of what seemed to me mortal terror rather than pain. 

I sprang to him, and, finding him insensible, dragged him upon the 
couch, and tried to revive him. But the swoon was an obstinate one; 
and a sudden fear that he was dead sent me out into the stormy night 
for medical help. Physicians abound in that neighbourhood, and I 
was fortunate in speedily obtaining one with whom I was slightly ac- 
quainted. 

Merely telling him that a friend who was spending the night at my 
rooms had been attacked by fainting, and that, my efforts to recover him 
having proved unavailing, I had sought his assistance, I hurried with him 
to my lodgings. 

Temple lay on the couch as I had left him, pale and insensible. Dr. 
Simpson felt his pulse, and I thought looked puzzled. “ Bring a pillow, 
Mr. Johnson,” he said, “and raise his head.” 

I did as he requested. I could have sworn that the man was dead; 
and I will confess that my pulse quickened as the thought of an inquest 
crossed my mind, and how impossible it would be for me to explain the 
extraordinary scene that I had witnessed : I was roused from my thouglits 
by the physician’s voice, sharp and quick : 

“This is not mere fainting. He has had a blow upon’ the head. 
_ You should have told me of this at once: the wound may be danger- 
ous.” 

The wound! And I saw upon the pillow dark crimson stains of 
blood. I was petrified; for I was certain that in his fall his head had 
not struck against any thing likely to produce such a wound as the one 
I now saw. It was nearly two inches in length, and of a rough, jagged 
appearance. 

Dr. Simpson went on sharply, as he busied himself with preparations 
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for dressing the wound, “ How long has he been in this state, and what 
has done this ?” 

I answered desperately, “‘ Upon my soul I do not know. He seemed 
to me, when this fainting attacked him, to fall on the floor without strik- 
ing against any thing.” 

“Impossible! Did he strike the fender? I tell you, Mr. Johnson, 
that this is not fainting at all, but a dangerous state of insensibility brought 
on by this blow on the head.” 

I stood by the fire, lost in confusing thought. I was sure that this 
wound was caused by the blow which had prostrated him at the close of 
that ghastly fight; but I had not seen the blow given, though I had 
seen it received; and I felt that to mention it would only make me ap- 
pear like a madman, and complicate an affair already sufficiently puzzling, 
especially as Dr. Simpson seemed satisfied that the wound had been pro- 
duced by striking against the sharp iron-work of the fender in his fall. I 
was roused again by the sharp voice : 

“There, Mr. Johnson, that will do. I never saw such a wound from 
such a cause. Now I'll give him five minutes, and if my remedies pro- 
duce no effect in that time, then I must bleed him,”—and he took his 
lancets from his pocket, selected one, and laid it on the table ;—“ You say 
he fainted and fell ?” 

“Yes,” I answered doggedly. I was in no mood for conversation 
about it. 

He seemed to observe my unwillingness to speak, and, turning towards 
the couch, said, as though speaking to himself, 

“TJ should rather anticipate an attack of brain-fever after this; in 
which case, Mr. Johnson,” and he raised his voice, “le must stay here: 
you must not think of moving him.” 

It was an intense relief to me when, before the expiration of the given 
time, Temple moaned and moved slightly. “Thank God!” I said; and 
I thanked Him more heartily still when in a short time he opened his 
eyes and uttered my name in a weak voice. 

In the course of another hour we had laid him in my bed, and Dr. 
Simpson had left us, promising another call about noon of the day 
which had already dawned. There were ao symptoms of fever about the 
patient ; he was exceedingly exhausted. I sat’by his bed-side till about 
seven o’clock; and then, leaving him comfortably sleeping, I threw my- 
self into a large chair in: the adjoining room. I meant to think the 
whole thing calmly over; but I was fatigued, and sleep overcame me. 

He was at my rooms for nearly a week. The wound healed rapidly, 
and his strength returned much sooner than I had expected. On the 
sixth day after his strange attack, he told me to get him a cab, and he 
would go home. I made no attempt to prevent it; for in truth I was 
glad for him to go. My nerves had received a shock that terrible night, 
and while constantly in his presence I felt that they could not recover 
their tone. He left me about three o’clock in the afternoon, giving me 
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his address, and requesting, rather than inviting, me to come to see him 
the following day. I would willingly have declined doing so, but he 
would take no denial, and I was obliged to prontise that I would come. 

I could not tell why, but I certainly dreaded my visit, and would 
gladly have accepted the slightest pretext for breaking the engagement, 
had one presented itself. About sunset I left my lodgings to walk to 
Brompton, where Temple lived. It was a bleak February day, and the 
quick walk in the keen wind did much towards restoring me to myself; 
so that by the time I knocked at Temple’s door I had quite lost the 
vague feeling of uneasiness which during the day had disturbed me when- 
ever I had thought of the evening. 

I was shown into a large, bright, cheerful apartment, whose furniture 
and arrangements showed plainly wealth and taste combined in luxury 
and elegance. 

Though Temple looked ill, I avoided making any inquiries about his 
health; and as we sat opposite to each other for some time in silence, 
my uneasy feelings returned in full force. 

The hours passed slowly, Temple seeming lost in reverie. At length, 
rousing’ himself with evident effort, 

“Tam a dull dog to-night,” he said. “Open that cabinet if you care 
for stones and shells.” 

“ But I don’t,” I answered somewhat rudely. 

He smiled. 

“ That’s candid: look at the books; or stay,”— and he took from a 
large portfolio that stood against the wall a number of photographs, 
chiefly architectural, and perfectly beautiful of their kind. 

In my own rooms, and at my leisure, I should have enjoyed few 
things more than the turning over of such a collection ; but now I felt 
disinclined for it. My listlessness betrayed itself in my manner of 
examination, and I was glad when T'emple perceived it, and gathering 
them up replaced them in their case. 

I took up a book that lay on the table near me, and had scarcely 
opened it when Temple held out his hand for it. I gave it to him, and 
rapidly turning over the leaves, he read two lines with fierce bitter em- 
phasis : 

“ There may be heaven, there must be hell, 
Meanwhile there is our life here ; well!” 

He threw the book upon the table, and began to pace up and down 
the room, speaking slowly, “That man understood the whole thing when 
he wrote those lines; the possibility of heaven for some, the certainty of hell 
for many; and meanwhile, pending something worse or better, the endur- 
ance of this life for us all. I know nothing’ finer than those two lines; 
I should like them to be put upon my grave-stone.” 

“In Heaven’s name, why?” I asked, startled more by his manner 
than his words. 

“A queer kind of epitaph, I suppose you think,” he continued smil- 
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ing; “but I shall not die like a Christian, and so have no right to expect 
Christian burial, with the decency of a grave-stone, and the ornament of 
an epitaph.” 

He sat down again opposite to me, and my vague feeling of fear grew 
stronger every moment as I looked at him. I felt an irresistible impulse 
to question him. . 

“Why not?” I said. 

He leaned forward towards me till I could feel his breath in my face, 
and said in a low clear tone, $ 

“ Because my life is haunted, and my death will be damned.” 

The words were terrible enough ; but they derived additional horror 
from the manner of their utterance. He did not speak them recklessly, 
but with the calmest, deepest, most mournful appreciation of their awful 
signification ; as though he had thought the matter over dispassionately, 
and decided once and for ever that there was no remedy, no escape, no hope. 

Temple threw himself back in his chair for a moment, and then rising 
began again slowly to pace the floor. He spoke at length: 

“TJ will tell you a story, Johnson, the strangest surely that ever passed 
human lips. It will be almost as new to me as to you; for though I 
have been living it for more than four years, I have never heard it put 
into words, and but for what occurred to me at your rooms a week ago 
I should not do so now. 

“Tam forty-five years old. Of the forty I shall say little, though 
they were important and eventful years enough ; and it is to them, and to 
their work, that I owe the comfort and affluence of my present position. 
At forty a man’s life should be very much decided, and I thought mine 
was. Owing to certain successful speculations, my fortune had become 
so considerable that I had no need for any further anxiety about it. I 
had travelled over the greater part of the globe, and concluded that Eng- 
land was, after all, the best place to live in of any in the world. I believed 
that I was destined for a bachelor, and prided myself on being true to the 
tender memory of a buried love; though I think now that the truth was, 
the grief of my young life had long given place to the indifference of my 
riper years, and the real reason of my celibacy was not the clinging me- 
mory of my early love, but that I feared if I married I should be obliged 
to give up the unsettled habits of many wandering years. Accordingly, I 
took a house in London ; furnished it after my own somewhat peculiar taste, 
and was preparing to enjoy the remainder of my life in uneventful ease, when 
intelligence reached me of something wrong in connection with a Mexican 
mine in which I was concerned, and in which a large share of my fortune 
was invested. It was with a feeling of considerable annoyance that I 
prepared for the journey, as I judged the matter to require personal in- 
vestigation ; and from the time I reached Mexico I bade adieu to the life 
of other men, and from that date to the present hour have led a life that - 
I think no demon in hell would be willing to accept in exchange for his 
Own proper torment. 
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“There was nothing really wrong with the mine: a panic had seized 
the shareholders, but I found that it had nearly subsided by the time 
that I reached Mexico. There was no necessity for my remaining there 
above a few days, for my agent was in all respects trustworthy; but 
quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat, and I made arrangements for 
spending the winter in the city. I have moralised a thousand times 
upon the small pivot on which man’s destiny turns. IfI could have 
gone mad, I should have done so, in trying to understand how, from 
‘such small premises, can be drawn conclusions so gigantic. I stayed in 
Mexico that winter; and the result is, a ruined life here, and hell here- 
after. 

“Tt was a particularly gay season, and at one of the public enter- 
tainments, of which there were many, I met with one at sight of whom 
my heart throbbed with the fiery pulses of twenty years. I, a man of 
forty, who prided himself on his insensibility to the charms of women, 
fell a victim, like a boy, to the fascinations of a beautiful Spaniard, little 
more than half my age. But though I was fascinated like a boy, by the 
brilliancy of her flashing eyes and the glowing ruby of her lips, I loved 
her with a man’s devotion ; curses on her, for a false heart and for a lying 
tongue! I told my love; in words which I had never thought to use, I 
vowed my life to her service. Bewildered by passion, I asked only leave 
to love, to bask in her presence day after day; I did not think it possible 
that she should return my love. But she told me, her hot Spanish blood 
burning in her beautiful cheeks, my native language broken into music in 
her sweet speech, how, since I loved her, the skies were bluer, the earth 
greener, the flowers lovelier; and I was beguiled by her false woman’s 
tongue, and gave myself up even more fully to the infatuation. I thought 
I stood at the gate of heaven, and found too late that I had demanded, 
admittance at the door of perdition; I listened for the music of the spheres, 
and heard the roaring of infernal fires; I thought to bathe in light, and 
leapt desperately into scorching flames. 

“ Had I been less reserved by nature, and made acquaintance with 
those whom I met from time to time, I might have learned the truth; as 
it was, I took the lie she gave me. She said she was the daughter of a 
man well known in the city, though of suspicious reputation,—one Alonzo 
Guandano. Though I had been so short a time in Mexico, I knew his 
name well, as an alchemist, an astrologer, a man versed in strange and 
unearthly knowledge ; one to whom, by virtue of a compact with the evil 
one, no power was denied. 

“T asked my beautiful Inez of the truth of this; she wept, she trem- 
bled; alas, it was all true, and she had felt his power. I pressed my love 
to my bosom, and swore to take her with me across the sea, to a happy 
home which I had already prepared. She hesitated, asked for time, and 
I gave it her, as I would have done my heart’s blood. It was agreed 
that the new year should witness our flight. 

“Two or three weeks passed in a kind of del'rium. I saw Inez daily, 
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and lost no opportunity of urging our flight. She yielded at length to 
my persuasions, and I blessed her for it, when I should rather have cursed 
her. I swear to Heaven that I believed lier when she said she was Gu- 
andano’s daughter; and I did not discover till too late that my love was 
as sinful as it was passionate. 

“T had made every arrangement, and the evening came which was 
to be followed by the morning of our flight. We met at our trysting- 
place for the last time, and I soothed the fluttered spirit of my timid love, 
and pictured to her our life that was to be in England. I told her, 
too, in glowing words, of what my pride would be in her as my wife; 
and she listened, and had not the mercy to destroy me by telling the 
truth at that last moment. Her exquisite face seemed to tremble in the 
moonshine ; in the soft light her beauty assumed a character of unearthly 
fragility, and I clasped her closer in my arms, as though I feared she 
would have melted from my grasp. Sle uttered a faint ery, and strug- 
gled in my embrace. I loosed my hold, and saw an awful figure stand- 
ing by my side. Though I had never seen Guandano, I knew at once 
that it was he; long flowing robes, curiously embroidered in fantastic 
figures and characters, enveloped a form taller and more majestic, it 
seemed to me, tlian that of mortal man. 

“Bold in my integrity of purpose, I did not quail before his terrible 
eyes. But it was upon Inez that the terror of his glance fell. I could 
not intercept it; and, in a voice calm through excess of fury, he addressed 
her as one abandoned in character and shameless in conduct. I spoke 
for my love. I was not afraid to own my love boldly, regardless that his 
countenance gathered blackness at each word. I said that his daughter 
was pure as the angels in heaven. A mocking laugh answered me, and 
before its echoes had died away, words of doom pealed in my ears: 

“ «She is my wife.’ 

“Did the moon fall from the heavens, and the earth spin beneath my 
feet, or was it that my brain reeled under the blow of his words? I 
cannot tell. 

“T turned to Inez, not to reproach her, but to see her face once more : 
in its rigid whiteness I read the confession of her guilt. I spoke three 
words tenderly, ‘God forgive her;’ and as I spoke, Guandano drew his 
dagger swiftly from his girdle, and sheathed it in her false heart. 

“She knew her fate,’ he said: ‘unfaithfulness, and death for her 
punishment. When I took her as my wife five years ago, I made that 
condition. I have kept it to-day. And there is also death for you, 
though not with this dagger.’ 

“He drew the weapon from its ghastly sheath, and breathing upon 
it threw it up high into the air. Instinctively I looked up after it, and 
saw it change into an evil-looking black bird, which flew screaming to- 
wards the north. Up to this moment I had not remembered Guandano’s 
reputed powers: during this fearful interview I had regarded lim only 
as the father of Inez, until I was obliged to recognise in him her husband 
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and her murderer, and had not once thought of him as a magician. But 
in this sight I recognised the evil power I had heard attributed to him ; 
and thinking that the only chance I had for life lay in surprising and dis- 
abling him, I threw myself upon him, and tried to grasp his throat. It 
was as I had hoped; completely off his guard, he had no time for spells 
and incantations, and though he was considerably taller than I, yet my 
personal strength greatly exceeded his. The moment my hand was on 
his throat there woke in me a deadly thirst for his life: I had attacked 
him in the first place to preserve my own life, but now every thought 
vanished in a consuming desire for his death. 

“Tt was a fearful struggle, and blow after blow was given on either 
side with frenzied strength. I felt myself failing, and summoning all my 
powers, dealt Guandano a blow which sent him reeling backwards to the 
earth. This would have gained me very little more than a momentary re- 
spite, but that in falling he struck his head violently against a large stone 
lying near, and was wounded and partially stunned. I drew from my 
pocket a large knife which I always carried with me on my travels, and, mad 
for his blood, plunged it into his breast. My intention was to stab him 
to the heart; but the blade snapt, and the wound, though mortal, was not 
instantly fatal. He opened his eyes and told me he was dying, for my 
knife had pierced his breast precisely where there was a mark, the sign 
and seal of the compact with the evil one to which I have referred. 

“ Half raising himself by a convulsive effort, in a voice growing fainter 
and weaker every moment, he cursed me in strange words, calling upon 
strange powers for the fulfilment of his curse. I could understand very 
little of what he said; the words ‘haunted in his life’ were all that were 
distinctly intelligible. Then covering his face with a portion of his flow- 
ing robes, he lay down to die. 

“Tt was a fearful scene. Inez lay on the ground to my left, with her 
face, still beautiful, turned up to the quiet stars; her attitude was one of 
childlike repose, lying peacefully as though in sleep. To my right lay 
Guandano’s majestic figure, covered from head to heel in the fantastically 
embroidered robes, whose silver and golden threads glittered in the 
moonlight as they moved with the strong heaving of his wounded breast. 

“The moon sank and the stars paled in the light of coming day ; but 
it was not till the sun rose blood-red that I thought of flight. Guandano’s 
convulsive breathing had died into silence long ago: I had been alone 
with the beautiful dead and the awful dead for hours. Suddenly I realised 
what my position would be if found under these circumstances, and the 
thought drove me to action. 

“Every arrangement had been made for my leaving Mexico that 
morning, and nothing remained for me to do but to take the broken 
pieces of my knife to prevent detection, and to sail for England. I drew 
a ring from the finger of Inez, which I intended to keep in memory of 
her, and then raised Guandano’s robe to take the broken knife-blade from 
the wound. It was gone: I could find it nowhere, though I was certain 
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it had been lodged in his breast. To my unutterable horror I saw that 
the expression in Guandano’s eye when he had cursed me, and which I 
had shudderingly noted at the time, was in it still: the curse came fear- 
fully to mind, and hastily covering the face I fled. I looked back once 
in my flight, and saw the face uncovered ; it may have been by the wind ; 
but with a terror that the murdered man was watching me, I fled faster 
and still faster, not venturing to look behind me again. 

“My escape was quite easy. The vessel which was in waiting to 
convey me and my beautiful bride to our happy home took me alone,—a 
murderer bearing a curse more fearful than that of Cain. 

“Nor was it long before the mysterious curse took a shape, and I 
knew that mine was a haunted life. One day, a month after my return 
to England, I was standing by the fire in a room of one of the club- 
houses in Pall Mall. There were about a dozen men in the room beside 
myself; some dining, some smoking and reading, some conversing ; and I 
watched their movements as I saw them reflected in the mirror before 
me. It was evening, and the room was brilliantly lighted by many 
lamps: the reflection in the mirror reminded me of a scene in a play. 
As I looked I saw suddenly, high up in the glass, the reflection of a 
large round lamp, which I did not remember to have seen before. I 
turned to look into the room for it, but seeing nothing like it, turned again 
to the mirror. And now to my terror I saw that it was no lamp but a 
moon; and the ceiling of the room was changed for a deep blue midnight 
sky, and the dining-tables and card-tables, and all the familiar objects of 
the room vanished slowly, and in their place came trees and grass, a spot 
I knew too well,—our tryst when Inez and I were lovers. Presently the 
whole scene was visible; and there was enacted before my bewildered 
eyes the tragedy of my last night in Mexico. The most terrible thing 
was the image of myself fighting desperately with Guandano, the features 
distorted with mad rage. I tried to turn my glance aside, but it was 
impossible; I was constrained to watch the ghastly fight to its tragical 
ending. Just as it had really been, after Guandano had received the fatal 
blow, he rose and cursed me; and now I heard the words distinctly. My 
horror was insupportable, and I fainted. 

“ For about three months after that time I had no return of the curse, 
and I began to hope the single visitation would be all; but I was mis- 
taken. I went one evening to the theatre: I was in my seat early, before 
the rising of the curtain, and was looking idly round the house, when my 
eye was caught by a glimmer that caused me to look straight before me 
for the light. Upon the dark expanse of the curtain, as though reflected 
upon it from a magic-lantern, was the spectral moon which I had before seen 
in the mirror. I knew what was coming, and watched the whole scene 
gleam slowly out—trees, grass, and two figures, for this time Inez and I 
were alone, as we had been in the early part of that tragical evening. 
And then Guandano’s majestic form—but I need not describe it: the 
same vision appeared on the curtain that had appalled me in the mirror, 
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but this time I heard the sound of blows, and of the heavy breathing of 
the combatants. As Guandano fell pierced by my knife, a mortal pang 
shot through my breast, and, as before, I fainted. 

“T could never calculate time or place: the vision was presented to 
me in the street, in church, alone in my own room: sometimes for months 
I was altogether free from it, and again I saw it twice in one week. I 
ceased to attend all places of public resort, and gave myself up entirely to 
my curse; I felt that to attempt to evade it was useless, and I even came 
to take a morbid interest in watching the development of its phenomena. 
It was never exactly as I had seen it before: sometimes there was an 
awful silence, save when the words of the curse were spoken; and at others 
I heard every sound, from my first love-whisper to the trembling Inez, 
to the sound of my escaping footsteps as I ran from the murdered man. 

“T grew curious to know what would be the next change, but was quite 
unprepared for what occurred about two years after my return to England. 

“On the second anniversary of that fatal day I not only saw the scene 
more vividly than ever, like a picture on the wall of my study, but I 
actually felt the blows which I saw given to my wraith in the vision. 
You think me mad, but I tell you there were bruises on my body proving 
beyond all question that I had been severely beaten. 

“You will now understand what seemed inexplicable in my attack at 
your rooms the other evening, though that time was the first that I have 
been wounded as well as beaten.” 

He turned back the sleeve on his left arm and held the limb before 
me; from the elbow to the wrist it was covered with many-coloured 
bruises. I glanced up into his face as he stood before me; it had altered 
considerably since he begar. to tell me his story, and now wore the look 
of aman prematurely aged; the features seemed moulded into wrinkles 
by the inexorable fingers of despair. 

Trose and walked across the room, to shuke off the clinging horror 
that oppressed me. 

He spoke again in a dreary tone, 

“ And now, Johnson, you must make me a promise, and bind your- 
self by an oath to keep it.” 

I was startled, and must have shown that I was so, for Temple added: 

“You need be under no apprehension; all I want is, that you shall 
promise to come to me whenever I send for you; and above all, that 
wherever you may be, you will come to me when I am dying, which time 
I cannot think far distant.” 

“ Have you no older friend ?” I asked. 

He disregarded my question entirely, and continued, 

“You need have no personal fear. It will be some comfort to me; 
and if it is terrible for you to witness, what must I suffer ?” 

I was ashamed of my cowardice, and gave the promise he asked, con- 
firming it by a solemn oath which he dictated. He seemed satisfied ; 
and, lighting another cigar, he handed tle box to me and sat down again. 


So me Pee TET 
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I was singularly ill at ease, and bitterly regretted,—now that regret 
was unavailing,—my oath and promise. Temple spoke presently, re- 
turning as by fascination to the evil subject : 

“ And I lead a cursed life between the visions. I should have ended 
it long ago, but I dared not let my soul out into the dark to meet Guan- 
dano. The meeting is but delayed, and though I know that, I am not 
brave enough to bring it one moment nearer by my own act. Look 
there—” and he pointed to a clear ray of moonlight which came through 
the window and lay white upon tlie carpet; ‘I can never see that with- 
out feeling how lost and hopeless my life is.” 

“For God’s sake, Temple,” I broke in, “stop! I am nearly bewil- 
dered by the horrors I have heard to-night, and will not hear another 
word. I must keep my word, having pledged it; but I wish to Heaven 
we had never met!” 

I regretted my passionate words a moment ufter, as I looked into his 
mournful face; but terror had made me cruel. I took my hat, and was 
about to leave the room. 

“T will walk with you,” said Temple, rising. 

“ You shall not,” I answered hotly. “Iam nearly as mad as your- 
self to have listened to your cursed story.” 

He did not seem displeased, but said quietly, 

“Good night, then. Remember your promise.” 

I walked home like one ina dream. Call it cowardice, if you will; 
but my very flesh seemed to creep on my bones as I remembered what I 
had heard, and recalled the promise I had made. IfI could have thought 
Temple a madman, it would have relieved me; but his manner, so free 
from excitement, so full of quiet resignation, forbade my doing so: and 
yet the thing was monstrous. As I walked along Piccadilly,—saw its 
familiar objects and its nineteenth-century life,—I thought of wild stories 
that I had read in childhood of magicians and demons, and decided that 
such things were fictions. But aguin I recalled the scene in my rooms, 
and was staggered. 

I began to hate Temple. Though sensible that I was doing him the 
bitterest injustice, and that he deserved only pity from me, I was still un- 
able to repress the feeling which before long had grown to such a height 
that I felt it impossible to remain in the same country with him, and de- 
termined to leave England fora time. I had been for some years read- 
ing for the bar, and was expecting an immediate call to it. My legal 
knowledge therefore warranted my accepting an engagement which was 
offered me by an acquaintauce who was prevented by illness from visiting 
personally some property which had become embarrassed, owing to the 
neglect or dishonesty of his agents. I was so eager to leave England, 
that it was not until I had fully determined upon the journey that I re- 
membered I had not inquired where the business lay. With a strong 
feeling of shame at my unbusiness-like arrangements, I made the inquiry; 
but every feeling was lost in that of extreme astonishment when my friend 
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said it was a Mexican mine. My first impulse was to throw up the en- 
gagement at once, Mexico being inseparably associated in my mind with 
Temple and his hideous story,—and it was from these that I sought 
escape ; but upon second thought it struck me that thus I might find 
out for myself the truth of the tragedy in which Temple had played so 
fatal a part. Ifsuch a man as Guandano had lived in Mexico and come 
to an untimely death so short a time as four years before, the memory 
of his death would not have died out, and I should have Temple’s story 
corroborated or contradicted. 

During the interval that necessarily elapsed between the concluding 
of the engagement and my departure from England, as far as possible I 
avoided Temple, and scrupulously abstained from any reference to my 
approaching journey. It was with a feeling of relief, to which I had been 
a stranger ever since I became Temple’s unwilling confidant, that I set 
sail early in July. The voyage was a propitious one, and I reached my 
destination early in August. Having once entertained the idea of inves- 
tigating the truth of what Temple had told me, I came to consider that 
as my real errand, and began my inquiries the very day after I landed. I 
found no difficulty ; no sooner had I asked of Guandano’s fate,—saying I 
had heard of him as a man versed in strange lore, from an Englishman 
who had visited Mexico some years before,—than the whole story was 
told to me: how the bodies of Guandano and his wife had been found in 
the grove adjoining to his house,—hers stabbed to the heart, and his 
without sign of any cause of death. The bodies had been buried; but 
the following day the grave was found to be open, and Guandano’s corpse 
missing. This circumstance had so impressed the inhabitants of the city 
that nothing had been done to his house, which remained in every respect 
as it had been left by the magician. 

I asked if it were possible to enter it; and was told by my host 
that nothing could be easier, as it was open; and, though many visited 
it daily, no one had dared to remove or displace any thing contained 
in the building. He added, that there was one very singular thing 
connected with it,—that though every other room was dimmed by the 
dust, which had been so long accumulating, the one which from its 
curious furniture and arrangements was conjectured to have been Guan- 
dano’s private apartment, had the appearance of being always kept in 
order as though still occupied, no trace of dust or disorder ever being vi- 
sible in it. Popular superstition had long ago declared that this room had 
been the scene of unholy rites, and that the spirit of the magician had not 
found rest, but nightly visited his old haunts and kept the room free from 
change of any kind. 

Business was imperative, and for three days after my arrival I found 
no opportunity of putting into execution my intention of visiting the de- 
serted house. On the fourth day, taking my host as guide, I went early 
in the forenoon to see for myself what truth there was in the story I had 
heard. After walking for a couple of miles, we wound through a small 
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plantation, and came suddenly upon a building of no extraordinary ap- 
pearance; it was very much like other large houses in and near the city, 
but was much dilapidated—more, it seemed to me, than four or five years 
of neglect would account for. My companion pointed out to me the spot 
where the bodies had been found, marked beyond all question; for upon 
the green grass were two seared and withered places, bearing sufficient 
resemblance to the human form to show very plainly where they had 
lain. 

We entered the house, and passed at once into the weird chamber. 
I observed it curiously ; the walls were painted; on a black ground, and 
as though leaping out upon us, were large yellow dragons, fiery tongued. 
One side was covered with shelves containing books, and bottles of what 
I supposed to be chemicals. Every thing was in perfect order; but the 
whole had a cold, cruel look; there was no beautiful thing in all that 
large room, save one picture,—the painted head of a most lovely woman. 
I had no need to question my host; he told me at once that it was a 
portrait of Guandano’s wife. I was fascinated by the power of its beauty ; 
my pulse beat quickly, throbbing to my brain, as I looked into the lu- 
minous depths of those unfathomable eyes, false lights that had lured my 
unhappy friend to destruction. But as I gazed, the character of the face 
seemed to change; a mournful, pleading look seemed bent upon me from 
the solemn eyes; a tender, wistful expression stole round the curved cor- 
ners of the exquisite lips. My heart beat like a drum in my ears, as I 
thought I heard a sweet, low voice speaking in extenuation of the cruel 
deception. 

“T was so weary ; life here with Guandano was so dreary to my wast- 
ing youth, it was killing me; and I loved Temple truly, though I was 
false in what I said.” 

With a desperate effort I tore myself from the picture, and we left the 
room. 

“T should like to have that head,” I said at length to my host. 

“Holy Virgin!” he replied, in a terrified tone, and crossing himself 
devoutly ; “you must be mad to dream of such a thing.” 

Ascending a flight of stairs, we entered a room dimmed and tarnished 
with dust, and showing signs of disorder, as though it had been hastily 
left by its occupant; there were a thousand evidences that this had been 
 woman’s room. On a table in the centre stood a large frame, contain- 
ing a piece of embroidery, while by its side lay faded silks, and threads 
of tarnished silver and yellow gold. I associated it instantly with the 
curiously embroidered robes worn by Guandano on the fatal night, and 
looked carefully into it. It was a thin fabric, of a most brilliant blue, 
and in the finished portion were gorgeous leaves and flowers; and tiny 
humming-birds, bright as life, peeped out from among the leaves, or 
seemed, in the delicate perfection of their creation, to fly across the sur- 
face of the cloth. A vase of crystal, cased in golden filigree, stood upon 
a small table; from the little heap of dust upon its foot, I conjectured 
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that it had held flowers. Stringed instruments of unusual form lay on 
one side, and thrown carelessly upon a kind of divan was something which 
T imagined to be a black lace mantilla; knowing the story as I did, there 
was something unutterably pathetic in these tokens, and declaring myself 
satisfied, I proposed our return to the city, being fully determined to visit 
the house again, alone, at my earliest opportunity. 

The business which I had undertaken was of a most complicated na- 
ture, and would, I soon discovered, keep me in Mexico for at least a year ; 
I was satisfied that it should be so, and leaving the hotel, established my- 
self in a lodging just outside the city. 

Though much occupied by business, it was rarely that a week passed 
without my finding time to visit Guandano’s house, though, ufter the 
first few visits, I resolutely avoided more than a passing glance at the 
painted head in the magician’s room. So surely as I gazed earnestly 
upon it, the pleading look stole over the face, and a sweet madness took 
possession of my brain, such as no living woman had ever caused me. I 
forgot then that I looked upon a picture, and longed to press my lips to 
hers, to kiss away the tender wistful expression that I could have wept to 
see. Is it possible that the power of the master of the chamber lingered 
in it still, and that I came under its influence at such times? 

The year had more than expired, and still I was unable to finish my 
business and to return to England. I had made acquaintance with 
several young men of the city, and through them had been introduced 
to their families, so that I was by no means lonely, and was not dis- 
pleased at the prospect of a longer stay in the pleasant city. 

One night in the winter, some half-dozen of us were returning from 
a ball, somewhat exhilarated by the scene we had just quitted, and pos- 
sibly excited by the wine which we had drunk, when one of our party 
proposed that we should pay a visit to the magician’s house. ‘The propo- 
sition was instantly agreed to by all but myself; and though I objected, I 
was weak enough to be over-persuaded, and we entered the grove leading 
to the house. It was a brilliant moonlight night, and the scene was 
almost as visible as at mid-day. I remembered Temple’s story, and felt 
as one ina dream. I was roused by the voice of one of my companions : 

“‘Come on; let us see who will first dare to kiss the portrait in Guan- 
dano’s room.” 

All laughed but myself; I was terrified. 

“Do nothing of the kind,” I said; “let us go back.” 

“Go back!” was echoed scorntully ; “Johnson, you are a coward. 
The old knave took such jealous care of his wife while she was living that 
one never could touch her hand even; and now, by all the demons, I 
will kiss her lips.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” applauded his companions, and we continued our 
walk; I was filled with a nameless horror, and yet was so fascinated that 
I could not leave the reckless group. 

They burst open the door, and dashed noisily into the weird cham- 
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ber; but not even the boldest of them dared advance another step, for a 
strange sight met their eyes. 

The room was filled with light, which yet did not seem to come from 
the moon; for its pale rays streaming iu through the windows were lost 
in the blaze. No lamp was visible; but the fireplace was filled with 
flames burning silently though intensely upwards. Standing near, and 
examining by its light the contents of a small phial, was a majestic figure, 
which I knew in a moment to be Guandano. Sitting, or rather reclining 
ina low chair on the opposite side of the fireplace, was the figure of 
Inez, radiant in unearthly beauty. I glanced instinctively at the por- 
trait on the wall. Merciful Heaven! the frame was empty! For one 
mad moment I saw the yellow dragons, fiery-tongued, racing on the 
painted wall, and I fainted. 

My friends took me home, I suppose, for I found myself next morn- 
ing in my own room ; I tried to think the whole thing a ghastly dream, 
and had almost succeeded in doing so when one of my_companions of the 
preceding evening called upon me. ‘The moment our eyes met, I was 
sure it was no dream, and spoke accordingly. 

“ What happened last night after I fainted ?” 

“Oh, the devil! Johnson, ask nothing about it: I think hell was let 
loose last night ; I shall never go there again.” 

“Nor I,” I said; “I shall leave for England as soon as possible.” 

I was determined upon this, and wound up my affairs speedily ; I 
wrote to my friend that, though the business was not entirely settled, 
circumstances had occurred which obliged me to leave Mexico at once, 
and that I should see him very soon after he had received my letter, 
when I might be able to explain more fully what had transpired. 

I lost no time in making arrangements for my return, and three 
weeks after that terrible night I was on my way to England. 

It was a dreary voyage home, and yet I was in no haste to reach 
England. I tried to reason myself out of my fears; I thought over and 
over again how unlikely the whole story of Temple’s haunted life was, und 
resolved that it was impossible that he should receive actual blows from 
what he himself called a vision. But no sooner had I done this than I 
remembered his attack in my rooms; he had been struck then beyond 
all question; and when I recalled the midnight-scene in Guandano’s 
room, reason was of no avail, and I returned to implicit and most miserable 
belief in all that he had told me. So I was obliged to content myself by 
cursing the day on which I met him, and the still more evil day when I 
had listened to his story : meanwhile time passed, and in due course I 
found myself in London. 

Much as I was disinclined for it, I felt it was my duty to call upon 
Temple at the earliest opportunity ; and accordingly one day, about a 
month after my return, I walked over to Brompton. 


The door was opened in answer to my knock by Temple himself, who 
said, 
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“T felt sure it was you, Johnson; I have been expecting you.” 

“ How so?” I asked. 

“T cannot tell; for I was not certain that you were in England ; but 
all day I have been expecting to see you.” 

We were in his study by this time; I looked at him carefully by the 
full gaslight, and was shocked to see the change in him; his hair was 
quite gray, and his features sunken and fixed in a stony expression; I 
asked if he had been ill, and he answered, “ No.” 

It was a strange meeting between two men calling themselves friends, 
who had not met for nearly two years. I was unwilling to make any 
reference to my Mexican visit; but I wondered that Temple should seem 
to have the same feeling. 

We spoke of things we felt little interest in—of politics, of the wea- 
ther, and I felt that each moment was bringing us nearer to what I least 
wished to speak of. Presently came an interval of silence, and during its 
long moments I made a resolution that, cost what it might, I would no 
longer avoid Temple or any subject of conversation which he might choose 
to introduce; and I determined, too, that henceforth, if my society was of 
any consolation, he should have it at any time he might wish, and I would 
keep my promise faithfully and readily. I was brought to this resolu- 
tion by a careful study of his face, with its sad, patient, careworn expres- 
sion; it had what I can only describe as a lonely look, and my very soul 
was filled with compassion. I realised clearly the bitter injustice of his 
fate, the punishment so much too heavy for the transgression ; and this 
thought threw me at once back to the supernatural character and power 
of his victim and tormentor. 

I rose and held out my hand to him; he gave his as though instinc- 
tively, and with a look of some surprise. 

“Temple,” I said, “I now renew the promise I made in this room 
two years ago. I made it then reluctantly, and though I intended to 
keep it, I should have done so in a very half-hearted fashion; now I 
make it willingly ;” and I repeated the solemn words of the oath. 

We shook hands in silence; the compact was fully made. Isat down 
again, and continued, still urged to speech by the expression of Temple’s 
face : 

“T confess that I left England to escape you: your confidence op- 
pressed me till life here seemed unbearable. If I did not think you were 
a madman, at least I regarded you as a monomaniac; but now I am 
sure that every word you spoke to me was terrible truth; and if you can 
find help or strength in my friendship, I bid you use it unsparingly ; for 
I give it to you freely.” 

There was evidence of intense and painful emotion in Temple’s coun- 
tenance—emotion which for a time prevented his speaking. He found 
words at length. 

- “Thank God, Johnson, and thank you. Since you have given me 
your sympathy and friendship, I no longer utterly despair: I shall not 
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go out of the world wholly desolate; and who knows if this may not be 
given to me as an emblem of the rest and comfort which I may find in 
another ?” 

“God grant it!” I said solemnly ; and the words were a prayer. 

I no longer dreaded to speak of my Mexican visit, and told him all 
that I could remember of Guandano’s house. When I began to tell of the 
picture and its fascination, he stopped me abruptly. 

“Not that, Johnson. I know that tender pleading look so well.” 
He pressed his hands against his eyes, as though striving to shut out 
some agonising sight. “ My curse grows heavier, Johnson; and I 
sometimes think it is because, spite of all my knowledge of her unwor- 
thiness and my suffering, I love her still. ‘Many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it.’ Perhaps Guandano is jealous 
still,” he added with a bitter laugh : “the dead man jealous of his dead 
wife !”” 

I went on to tell him of the midnight scene, and it affected him in a 
way I was not prepared for. 

“Poor love !” he said, “does he bring her there for one sad hour ?— 
Then indeed I am avenged.” He seemed moved with pity. 

I felt this to be wrong, and said so. “ Do you forget?” I asked. 

“Oh, I forget nothing. But I see you are uneasy at the turn our 
conversation has taken; we will change it. I do not wish to make unne- 
cessary demands upon your goodness. I promise in my turn not to dis- 
tress you needlessly.” 

He kept his word ; sending for me rarely, but always, I found, after 
one of his strange attacks, which now were not only more violent, but 
more frequent. 

The year passed; and I agreed to spend the night of the 31st of De- 
cember with Temple ; we were to watch the new year in together. 

I found my friend looking very weak and ill. 

“T have had a terrible attack this week, Johnson,” he said; “ and I 
am afraid of another to-night. I feel certain that this coming year will 
be my last; indeed, I do not think I shall live to see many days of it.” 

“Pooh, Temple, you are nervous,” I said, as I tried to rally him upon - 
his low spirits. But I failed to do so; and in his solemn presence my own 
spirits lost their lightness, and I was not able to do or say any cheerful 
thing. I wished the night over as the hours dragged slowly on, and lis- 
tened anxiously for the tolling of twelve o’clock, which should announce 
the death of the old year, and which I had determined should be the sig- 
nal for my departure. 

The deep-toned church clock boomed twelve through the quiet air, 
interrupted by the quick silvery sound of the small chimney time-piece, 
which, beginning to strike at three of the large clock, had rapidly beaten 
out its twelve strokes, and become silent long before the last echoes of the 
deep tone had died away. I rose with alacrity. 

“A happy new year to you, Temple; and good night.” 
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He rose, as I thought, to return my greeting, and to accompany me 
to the door; but I looked into his face, and saw How shall I de- 
scribe it? It was the same scene that I had witnessed in my own rooms, 
but intensified. I was appalled, but this time not stupefied. I rang the 
bell, called for the housekeeper, and despatched a messenger for Dr. 
Simpson, who had attended Temple at intervals ever since the evening 
when I had first called him in. 

During the time that necessarily elapsed before he could arrive, I was 
in an agony; nearly maddened by the feeling of impotence that oppressed 
me as I saw the frantic struggling of my tortured friend, the joyful chim- 
ing of the new year’s bells added much to my distraction. I implored 
him to try to escape; I opened wide the door, and urged him to fly; but 
he took no heed. 

As I heard the sound of rapidly-approaching wheels, I flew to the 
door, and opened it to the physician. No explanation was needed ; and 
we hastened to Temple’s room, accompanied by a strange man whom Dr. 
Simpson had brought with him. In an instant they had seized Temple, 
who struggled desperately in their grasp. I saw that my help was ne- 
cessary, and gave it. Ultimately we succeeded in carrying him to his 
bedroom, and laying him exhausted upon his bed. 

It is of no use. I have thought it over, and tried in vain to find words 
in which to describe the ever-varying phenomena of his illness. Any 
thing I might write would seem too mad for belief, and nothing I could 
say would do justice to the desperate terror and its fearful manifestations 
which for two days and two nights convulsed my unhappy friend. The 
physician and I remained with him night and day, doing all that lay in 
our power to calm the frenzy that was destroying him. On the morning 
of the third day Dr. Simpson yielded to my entreaties, and bled him from 
the arm till syncope ensued. 

Dr. Simpson anticipated that after his recovery from this swoon, 
Temple would be too much exhausted to rally, and would gradually and 
' quietly sink away; but to our horror, with the first sign of restoration, 

the violent symptoms returned, aggravated tenfold by the extreme weak- 
-ness of the tortured patient. 

The third day passed, a day of greater anguish even than the two 
preceding, and as night came on Temple’s frenzy increased to raging 
madness. 

“God help me! I must take the consequences!” said Dr. Simpson, 
and again he bled Temple in the arm. Two minutes after the operation, 
and though he had scarcely lost any blood, he threw his head back with 
a peculiar jerking motion, and was dead. I raised his head to lay it upon 
the pillow, and in so doing I displaced the bedclothes. Something fell to 
the floor with a ringing, metallic sound: I looked to see what caused it, 
and took up a small piece of a knife-blade, about an inch and a half in 
length. Temple had once shown me the broken knife with which he had 
stabbed Guandano, and I recognised this as the missing portion of the 
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blade. How it came there I had no means of knowing, but its presence 
seemed to confirm Temple’s hideous story, if confirmation had been needed. 
I struggled for a moment with a feeling which I believed to be the sick- 
ness of death, and was conscious of nothing more till I found myself 
some hours later on the couch in my own room, Dr. Simpson standing by 
my side. 

It was not for some days that I made any inquiry as to Temple’s 
burial, and it was a great relief when the physician told me that he had 
made every necessary arrangement. IJ do not know, nor do I wish to 
know, where he is buried. 








After Long sears 


As the hart panteth for the water-brooks,— 
As the scared otter looks 
Toward his wet covert when the dogs are near,— 
So do I thirst and strive, in hope or fear, 
To be with thee. 


As the red kine stand huddled on the lea, 
Lowing until they see 
Who comes their swollen udders to relieve, 
So my full heart stands waiting to receive 
A touch from thee. 


As o’er her weanéd child the mother yearns,— 
As the wreck’d sailor turns 
His face to land and wishes for the day,— 
So do I long and yearn to flee away, 
And rest with thee. 


As the lone voices on Sophia, borne 
Over the Golden Horn, 
Cry to the Moslem of a risen moon, 
So, when thou comest, all my life’s a-tune 
With news of thee. 


Ah, when thou comest ! the old stranded years 
Look fresh and bright through tears, 
And I am wild to welcome thee : yet why ? 
Thou knowest always that I live or die 
Only for thee. 


For thou hast that high instinct which I prize ; 
Thy clear unfathom’d eyes 
Absorb my gazing soul, and with sweet skill 
Show all myself to me; yea, better still, 
Show it to thee. 


So, life is good, but death should be my will 
If thou didst choose to kill: 
Thy spirit would follow if I went before, 
For I am thine—my God for evermore 
Gave me to thee. 





